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FAIR TO SEE.—CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIIL. 


Ir had been arranged that Morna 
should seize the opportunity of 
M‘Killop’s return to Pau to rejoin 
her family, under his escort; and, 
about ten days after her first meet- 
ing with Bertrand, she received her 
step-father’s summons to meet him 
in London on the following day. 

During these ten days, Bertrand 
had been as good as his word, and 
called upon Morna, who had un- 
doubtedly fulfilled her part of the 
engagement, by being very glad to 
see him. The experiment, indeed, 
was found so agreeable by both, 
that it was repeated ; and it became 
a daily occurrence that they should 
meet somehow or other, either by 
appointment, or by that sort of 
accident which is so apt to bring 
people together, when they desire 
to meet. But their meetings were 
not restricted by the usual limits of 
a formal call, or a chance greeting 
in the market-place; their inter- 
views were long, and even con- 
fidential. We know that they had 
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established a confidence on their: 
first meeting ; and one confidence 
begets another. Love is a subject 
on which every patient desires com- 
munion of the sort (most of us have 
suffered, probably, from the fact), 
whether it be to laud the object 
of his passion, or to denounce her 
perfidy—to dilate on the beauty of 
the flower, or to mourn over its. 
broken stem and blackened leaves. 
Morna very soon became the 
receiver of Bertrand’s tale of wrong. 
Her frank sympathy soon thawed 
his reserve, and even broke down 
the quasi generous pride which, at 
first, made him unwilling to paint, 
in its true colours, the conduct of 
her who had wronged him. But 
sympathy is a powerful engine ; 
and, it opened up to Morna all 
the sorrows of Bertrand’s lacerated 
heart; and for hours he woud 
dilate upon them, with that elo- 
quence which egotism lends to all 
mankind, 
Would male sympathy have 
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stood the test of such an inflic- 
tion ? And, even if it had, would 
it have been resorted to with equal 
gusto ? 

Certainly not. The subject is 
pre-eminently suited to a female 
confidante ; and, when she is young 
and pretty, her sympathy has a 
double action, for while it opens 
up the wound, it pours into it a 
subtle and consolatory balsam. 

But is a female confidante proof 
against the boredom of her office ? 
Is the subject of such abstract 
interest as to rivet her attention 
and her sympathy, be the confider 
who and what he may ? 

Without deciding on the general 
question, it is quite certain that 
Morna was not bored at all, that 
her attention’ and her sympathy 
were inexhaustible, and that, in 
fact, these interviews, at which the 
conversation grew daily less and 
less lugubrious, became to her daily 
more and more delightful. 

There is a saying that every 
woman delights in the dispraise 
and discredit of every other woman 
—a dreadful saying, but worthy, 
it is to be feared, of some little 
. acceptation. 

Still, Morna was rather an ex- 
-ceptional woman ; and it certainly 
was not exclusively from this source, 
that the interviews carried delight 
to her heart. 

There was no doubt that her 
beautiful Prince had reappeared. 
She had but two associations con- 
nected with him—fairyland and a 
malign enchantress. But the spells 
of the latter had been so far broken, 
and was it therefore wonderful that 
again around her should begin to 
loom some gladsome visions of the 
dazzling realm ? 

As for the beautiful Prince him- 
self, the relief of talking over all 
his feelings and experiences un- 
«checked by the dread of male 
sneers, had a wonderfully beneficial 
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effect upon his mind and body; 
and Pigott observed that, by the 
time Morna’s stay came to a close, 
he was able to forget, not only his 
illness, but its cause, for hours, if not 
days, together. The cheerfulness 
of other times came back to him; 
he interested himself about the ques- 
tion of his rights, and constantly 
discussed the subject with his prac- 
tical friend—totally abandoning the — 
laissez-aller tone of the broken- 
hearted lover, to whom the smiles 
and the frowns of Fortune are alike 
indifferent. Pigott, of course, rejoiced 
at his friend’s restoration, though he 
took his own view of what was 
likely to be another result of the 
treatment which had produced it; 
and his reflections took some such 
shape as this—* When a young gen- 
tleman, recently recovered from a 
bad attack of being jilted, sits, hour 
after hour, in romantic spots by the 
sea, and pours his griefs into the 
sympathising ear of a handsome 
young lady, who, moreover, has 
lately been the means of his hear- 
ing ‘something greatly to his advan- 
tage,’ what should we consider a not 
unlikely result of their confidential 
intercourse? Why, a discovery on 
the part of the gentleman that his 
griefs have ceased to be griefs at 
all, when so sweetly shared ; and an 
admission on that‘of the lady, that 
she is not unwilling to be installed 
permanently in the office of con- 
soler. No doubt about it ; the ass 
will be in for another fit, as sure 
as fate; but, thank heaven ! he’ll be 
ashamed to say anything about the “ 
subject to me for a long time, and 
I'm not likely to open it.” 
Notwithstanding Pigott’s pro- 
phecy, Bertrand and Morna separ- 
ated without any catastrophe of the 
sort. No doubt they parted with 
mutual regret; and it might have 
gratified the young lady in many 
ways, as it flattered the prophet's 
sense of his own acuteness, to ob- 
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serve what a blank her departure 
made for Bertrand; how he fretted 
and chafed, and abused Bourne- 
mouth; how he swore he would 
leave it every hour of the day, and 
how eventually he did so on the 
third day, returning to his regiment 
with a fortnight’s leave unexpired. 

Mr. M‘Killop had rather hurried 
over his business in Scotland, so as 
to get back at the earliest possible 
moment to Pau, and bring the 
grand scheme of the marriage to a 
conclusion. It may be well to ex- 
plain that he was entirely ignorant 
of any hitch in the matter, and as 
Mrs. M‘Killop was equally in the 
dark, her letters could not enlighten 
him. Eila, as we know, was not 
likely to supply the information, 
and Morna had not opened the 
subject to him, because she sup- 
posed the intelligence must have 
reached him from Pau, and was 
unwilling to deprive him of the op- 
’ portunity of taking the initiative as 
to declaring Bertrand’s rights. 

Thus it came about that when 
Mr. M‘Killop met his step-daughter 
in London, he was still looking upon 
the marriage as certain and immi- 
nent; and the only trouble on his 
mind connected with the business, 
was the necessity of satisfying her, 
after the marriage, that there was an 
entente cordiale between uncle and 
‘nephew, by which the latter had 
agreed to suspend his rights in favour 
of the former, for solid considera- 
tions. To do this it would be ne- 
cessary that Sir Roland should settle 
an unusually handsome allowance 
on the young couple; something, in 
fact, so large as to satisfy Morna 
that it was given by way of com- 
promise ; and the problem was how 
to induce Sir Roland to do this, 
without letting him know that the 
secret was shared by a third person. 
He was sanguine, however, that 
this could be arranged somehow, 
and met Morna with a cheerfulness 
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that was not altogether assumed. 
That cheerfulness, it may well be 
supposed, did not survive their 
meeting many minutes. 

“* Well, Morna,” cried Mr. M‘Kil 
lop, gaily, ‘‘ here we are, all hasting 
to the wedding! Have you got your 
finery ready ?” 

‘“*No,” said Morna, much puzzled ; 
“it isn’t necessary.” 

“Ah!” M‘Killop rattled on, “a 
great mistake that—a great mistake ; 
although it may be a quiet wed- 
ding, and abroad, and so on, still a 
wedding ‘is a wedding—the spin- 
ster’s opportunity, you know, ha! 
ha! We must be fine, Morna, 
we must be fine; and it isn’t too 
late. We've got Paris between 
us and Pau; and we'll just see 
if Paris, and you, and I, and my 
purse, between us, can’t turn them 
out a creditable bridesmaid: We'll 
astonish your mother. I suppose 
the happy man is there, by this 
time ?” 

“IT don’t the least understand 
what you are talking about, Mr. 
M‘Killop. It is impossible that you 
don’t know the marriage is broken 
off ?” 

‘* Was broken off, my dear, of 
course—postponed, at least; but, 
bless me, didn’t you get my letter 
from Pau ?” 

“T did.” 

“ Well.” 

“ But, since that, surely you know 
that everything is at an end ?” 

“You're dreaming, girl.” 

** No, indeed, I am not.” 

“Well, if a marriage is broken off, 
it seems likely that the bride’s father 
should be aware of it.” 

“So it does; but if the bride- 
groom tells you he is not going to be 
a bridegroom, it seems still more 
likely that he ought to know.” 

“What bridegroom? What non- 
sensical stuff is this you have got 
hold of ?” 

“Mr. Cameron told me, with his 
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own lips, that his marriage is broken 
off.” 

“When ?” 

“No later than yesterday.” 

“ But he is at Pau.” 

“No; he is at Bournemouth; I 
left him there.” 

There is no rest for the wicked. 
Destiny seemed to be forcing Mr. 
M‘Killop to act dike an honest man, 
and tell the truth at last. It was 
desperately hard upon him. ‘For 
all his pains, poor man !—for all his 
pains,” the rope by which he was 
attempting to bind Honesty, Fraud, 
and Self-interest together seemed for 
ever to crumble like True Thomas’s 
ropes of ‘the sifted sand.” 

But it would not do to collapse 
while there was a chance left; and, 
after a painful pause, he spoke 

ain. 

** Who is to blame ?” 

‘* Kila,” replied Morna, very deci- 
dedly. 

‘* What? do you tell me that she 
jilted him ?” 

“In a certain way she undoubt- 
edly did. She has treated him ill.” 

** And he resents it ?” 

‘“* He does.” 

_ The girl must be mad; but Ill 
“bring her to her senses quickly 
enough. She shall eat humble-pie ; 
she shall apologise.” 

“*T don’t think your interference 
can possibly do any good.” 

“Oh, can’t it? wait till you see; 
I'll stake my reputation that the 
marriage comes off. What were her 
reasons ?” 

‘She has not written to me; you 
must wait and hear her story. I am 
sure she would not like me to discuss 
her affairs with you; pray do not 
press me to do so.” 

‘“‘Yes, and if she thinks she is 
going to throw away a marriage 
like that, for some silly tantrum, she 
is much mistaken; Ill give . her 
twenty-four hours for reflection, and 
then——” 
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M‘Killop did not mention his 
ultimatum, but as he understood 
the hitch to be upon his daughter’s 
side, he appeared satisfied that the 
ultimatum would be effective. 

‘There is another subject I wish 
to speak about,” said Morna. 

‘* What is it ?” 

‘“‘T don’t wish to be importunate, 
but, now the marriage is broken off, - 
you will arrange about—about—the 
rights—the Cameron property, will 
you not?” ~ 

“Good heavens!” roared M‘Kil- 
lop, “ the marriage is not broken off. 
I tell you the marriage will come off 
within the month, Leave me to 
do the right thing at the right 
time ” 

“ But if I am right——” 

“Who are you, to teach me my 
duty? Hold your tongue.” 

And Morna did so, in the mean 
time, resolved to let it loose freely 
enough, if, after M‘Killop had satis- 
fied himself at Pau that the marriage 
was really off, he did not speak out 
at once. 

The journey, as may be imagined, 
was tedious-and cheerless enough. 
The silence was almost unbroken 
between them all the way. They 
stopped one night in Paris, where 
M‘Killop’s gay proposal as to a 
trousseau was not reverted to—and 
one night in Bordeaux, reaching 
Pau on the third afternoon—M ‘Kil- 
lop, full of impatience to clear mat- 
ters up with his daughter, and 
Morna with such a prospect of do- 
mestic discord and unhappiness be- 
fore her, as to obscure pretty effectu- 
ally for her the glories of the grand 
Pyrenean panorama, which she saw 
for the first time. When the 
travellers reached their destination, 
they found Mrs. M‘Killop at home, 
seated alone in her brilliant salon. 
It was the hour when she had a 
right to expect that the nobility and 
gentry might pay their respects, and 
she was posed for their reception, 
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with a certain imperial pomp of 
aspect, and many a glittering cir- 
cumstance of personal decoration. 

Every day developed some new 
splendour in this costly woman. 
She believed herself to be a Queen 
of the fashion, and had so far suc- 
ceeded in providing herseif with a 
suitable wardrobe and regalia, that, 
when in grande tenue, her appear- 
ance indifferently suggested the 
ideas of Solomon in all his glory, 
and of a Chrismas-tree in full illu- 
mination. 

The appointments of her drawing- 
room were in keeping with her 
quality of sovereign, and symbolised 
the character of the subjects over 
whom she believed herself to reign ; 
for the great red woman wallowed in 
a higgledy-piggledy litter of gorgeous 
frippery. 

Even her husband, with all his 
preoccupation, did not fail to note 
the surprising progress achieved 


during his short absence; and to 


Morna, who had known her only ia 
the simpler if more barbaric efflo- 
rescence of tartan and cairngorm, 
the effect was tremendous. 

With as much affection as was 
compatible with lofty station, Mrs. 
M‘Killop greeted her daughter, de- 
scending, as it were, two steps of the 
throne, and offering her ruby cheek ; 
restricting her husband, however, to 
a momentary handlement of two 
sausage-like fingers. 

“T made no doubt,” she said, 
sinking back on her throne—‘I 
made no doubt, when the door open- 
ed, that it was General Chuffey” 

. (the General was an American war- 
rior, whose martial heels had distin- 
guished themselves in several trying 
stampedes), ‘‘or Count Puffendart ; 
they were both to pay their devours 
this afternoon.” 

“T hope you won’t have company 
this afternoon,” said M‘Killop. 

“Oh, there will be company— 
they come in flocks; but, for once, 
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if you insist, I can disappoint them ; 
I can let the conserge say I am 
sortee.” 

“Please do so; we have a good 
deal to talk about.” 

“Ah! oraimong? Swaw dong;” 
and she bade him ring the bell, and 
sentence of exclusion was recorded 
against the beau monde. 

“And where is Kila?’ asked her 
father. 

“Aw! don’t ask me; I know no- 
thing about her,” said the dame, with 
a toss. 

“What do you mean? Is she 
well ?” 

“T preshoom she is well, but I 
protest it is only guess-work—I 
never see her.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“And I don’t understand her ; 
her conduct is peculiar; she avoids 
me: she is out half the day, and 
when she is in, she keeps to her 
own room; and if [ speak to her, 
she either don’t answer me at all, 
or with sauce. I am glad you are 
come back, M‘Killop. The girl is 
too much for my nervous system. I 
hope you are going to arrange for 
the marriage at once. Where is 
the man! Have you not brought 
him ?” 

‘‘No, I am rather puzzled about 
affairs. Morna has some story that 
Kila and Bertrand have had a split; 
do you know anything of it ?” 

“ Mwaw? I neither know nov 
care anything about her and her 
affairs.” 

“Yes, but I insist that you shall 
both know and care, Mrs. M‘Killop,” 
retorted her husband, in a dangerous 
voice; ‘‘there is a quarrel between 
them, and you must know the rights 
of it; none of your airs, madam; 
keep them for your cursed Counts, 
and tell me what you know, at once.” 

“T tell you, Mr. M‘Killop, that I 
know nothing about her affairs,” re- 
plied the lady, sulkily ; ‘‘ and if there 
is a quarrel she has not told me of 
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it. Ask herself; ring; send for 
her ; not that she will be at home.” 

‘Not at home? where is she, 
then ?” 

** How can I tell ?” 

“Tt is your duty to know, madam ; 
is it the custom for mothers or step- 
mothers to let their girls go about 
alone in a place like this ?” 

“Not alone; she will not be 
alone ; that you may depend upon.” 

‘* Who is she with, then ?” 

‘““Who? who but that odious old 
reprobate.” 

‘“ Whom do you mean ?” 

“Her uncle, that-is-to-be, of 
course.” 

“Ah! they have not quarrelled, 
then? There—what do you say to 
that, Morna ?” 

“ Quarrelled ?”” cried Mrs. M‘Kil- 
lop, ‘‘ they are as thick as thieves ; 
he is a vile creature, of a terrible 
movy tong—quite the burgess, 
Horneyhoff says.” 

‘*Horneyhoff be hanged!” cried 
M‘Killop. 

** And hasn’t even the manners to 
call upon me; of course he hasn’t 
the entrée to our set; still he must 
know that he is entitled to pay his 
respects to me, under the circum- 
stances; but he doesn’t; no, he is 
too much taken up toadying that 
vulgar Duchess, and that Marchion- 
ess—persons of no origin. Baron 
Hunkers says he could not counte- 
nance them in his own country, where 
the Hot Knoblesse are . particular 
about pedigree ; so he declines to be 
mixed up with them here; and Grat- 
te-la-nuque calls one the Bambeeny, 
and the other Boof Gras, which is 
as much as to say that they are no 
better than they should be. Grat- 
te-la-nuque has a way of hitting the 
nail on the head—and és 

“For God’s sake, woman, stop 
this nonsense! when is Eila likely 
to be in ?” 

“You may ask the conserge,” 
said Mrs. M‘Killop, in a pet; but 
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M‘Killop was not called upon to 
make the exertion, for at this mo- 
ment the door opened and in walk- 
ed the young lady in question, fol- 
lowed by Sir Roland. 

On seeing her father and Morna 
she gave a little start of astonish- 
ment; and, by the expression of 
her face, the surprise was genuine 
and not agreeable. She looked - 
hurriedly and inquiringly round to 
her companion, who replied by a 
scarcely perceptible shrug, which 
said to her, “The play has to be 
played with a different company, 
but play it out.” 

“* My dear papa, what a surprise! 
back at last! and Morna too!” she 
exclaimed, treating both of them 
to elaborate embraces, while Mrs. 
M‘Killop, who had risen, returned 
Sir Roland’s bow with a sort of 
stamp, and stood glowering at him 
like a cow who sees a dog enter 
her paddock, and deliberates upon 
the simplest method of tossing him. 

“Delighted to see you again, Sir 
Roland,” said M‘Killop. ‘ I’ve made 
all haste back, you see.” 

‘Glad to see you back again, Mr. 
M‘Killop,” replied his Excellency; 
and they shook hands with the 
hearty cordiality of men who hate 
and distrust each other. 

“*Couldn’t keep impatient lovers 
waiting, you know, ha! ha! Have 
you heard from Bertrand ?” 

“T have not,” said Sir Roland, 
with a kind of desperate emphasis, 
and a come-one-come-all expression 
on his bad face. 

“No? ah! well, Eila, you can 
tell me of him, surely ?” 

“Did you not see him in Eng- 
land ?” said Kila. 

“ No, I didn’t.” 

“ Nor hear from him ?” 

‘* Not a line.” 

“* Ah! I dare say he was ashamed 
to write to you, and no wonder.” 

““ Why, what’s the matter ? what 
has he done ?” 


. 
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“You may well ask that.” 

“Then I do ask it; I’ve heard 
some whisper of a quarrel between 
you two; but, let me tell you, that 
after all the trouble we’ve had, we’re 
not going to allow you to toss over a 
fine young man for some idle whim- 
sy of a lover’s quarrel; you'll just 
please to make it up at once;” and 
he looked at Sir Roland for sym- 
pathy and encouragement, but saw 
neither in the horny eyes of his 
Excellency. 

“Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha!” 
laughed Kila, loud and clear. 

“This is not seemly,” said M‘Kil- 
lop. 

«The manners of a Grizet /” snort- 
ed Mrs. M‘Killop. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Eila, 
again; “tell them, Sir Roland ; tell 
these good people, or I shall die of 
laughing.” 

“Hush, Hila!” 
lency. 

“Who do you call ‘people,’ you 
minx ?” cried Mrs. M‘Killop. 

“Hold your tongue, Mrs. M‘Kil- 
lop,” said her husband. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Eila. 

“Sir Roland, explain all this; I 
don’t think it ean be a joke to wus, 
that the marriage should be run 
through, in this way,” said M‘Kil- 
lop. 

“Well, Mr. M‘Killop,” said Sir 
Roland, fastening his eyes on the 
centre button of M‘Killop’s waist- 
coat; “Bertrand has turned out 
shockingly; he’s a thorough bad 
one; instead of appreciating your 
daughter’s dutiful and proper con- 
duct, in suspending correspondence 
till my sanction was obtained to the 
marriage, he has resented it in the 
language of a bargee—replied to her 
last letter with coarse and horrible 
insults, and scouted the bare idea 
of a marriage between her and him- 
self. Not content with insulting 
her, he has dragged you into his in- 
famous letter, and covered you with 


said his Excel- 
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abusive epithets, unfit for a lady’s 
eye or ear. As for myself, his lan- 
guage about me is such that I am 
compelled to disown him forever.” 

It was odd how Sir Roland seemed 
to forget Kila’s sensitiveness as to 
being jilted, and surprising the 
equanimity with which she listened 
to the story of her humiliation. 

M‘Killop could only stare in be- 
wilderment at the speaker. 

There was a dead silence for a few 
seconds ; during which Morna came 
forward as if she was about to speak ; 
but Eila anticipated her, crying out, 
“Go on, Sir Roland; go on.” ; 

“T am going on, my dear, imme- 
diately. Very well, Mr. M‘Killop, 
I found your daughter smarting 
under this indignity — grievously 
smarting, I may say, intensel 
smarting; in fact, smarting to suc 
an extent that, ahem!—I scarcely 
know how to express myself ;” and 
he paused again. 

“Very well, if you can’t speak 
out, Sir Roland, I will,” cried Eila, 
impatiently, as she rose and came into 
the centre of the room; “and now,”’ 
she said, making a mocking curtsey 
to Mrs. M‘Killop, “let me introduce 
you to Lady Cameron, of Aberlorna! 
Papa, kiss her ladyship,” and she 
turned round to present her cheek 
to M‘Killop, who, however, stag- 
gered back against the chimney- 
piece, with outstretched arms repel- 
ling her, his eyes glaring wide open, 
his lips apart, and his face as white 
as the marble he leant against. 

“Yes,” said Sir Roland, rising 
and regaining his fluency; “I found 
her in this aggrieved, outraged state, 
and the victim of my kinsman; I 
said to myself, ‘It is my duty to make 
reparation ;’ and, as I loved her very 
dearly besides, I offered to do what 
I could to console her for the rest of 
my days, if she would become my 
wife. She agreed to make me hap- 
py. It was with the deepest pain 
that we were obliged to hasten the 
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ceremony, and allow it to take place 
without your presence or consent 
even; but that was unavoidable. I 
have been hourly expecting a tele- 
gram from the colonial office which 
might send me back to my govern- 
ment at a day’s notice; so, as delay 
was impossible, we were married 
this forenoon; and now, I hope you 
will forgive this, and accept a rather 
ancient son-in-law.” He held out 
his hand with a feeble attempt at a 
laugh. 

Every point—bow, ribbon, ring- 
let, and pendicular gewgaw on Mrs. 
M‘Killop’s person—was meanwhile 
vibrating with excitement, wrath, 
surprise, and venomous spite. 

‘* Married !” she exclaimed ; 
“married! like beggars under a 
hedge! she shall never enter my 
house again, or I hers. Pollution !’’ 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed her 
ladyship cheerily. ‘ Dear old crea- 
ture! I knew you would be amus- 
ing ; but try something fresher than 
the fox and the grapes; do now— 
quick; it’s your last chance, ha! 
ha! ha!” 

M‘Killop stared at Sir Roland’s 
hand for a moment, and then roared 
out like a bull, ‘‘ Never!” 

“What ?” said Sir Roland, “ you 
don’t know how the dog abused 
you, or you would not side with 
him ; he is a common blackguard.” 

“That is false,” said Morna, step- 
ping forward; “the whole story is 
false from beginning to end. Mr. 
M‘Killop, Eila has deceived you; 
Mr. Cameron is not to blame; and 
this man’s story is a lie.” 

“ What a pity he can’t hear you! 
you might have a chance, now I 
don’t require him,” sneered Eila. 

“T don’t care for your sneers; I 
know how you treated him, and told 
him lies and told your father lies, and 
told this old man lies too, probably ; 
and you have taught: him the art, 
if he required to learn it, for he 
is telling the vilest lies now about 
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his nephew, and there is not a word 
of truth between you.” 

‘“* Pickpockets ?” ejaculated Mrs, 
M‘Killop. 

‘‘Don’t hold out your hand to 
me, sir,” repeated M‘Killop; “I 
have done with you; and you, Eila, 
shall be no daughter of mine, any 
more.” 

“Very well, Mr. M‘Killop,” said 
Eila, “as you please; it is just as 
well, perhaps; for indeed it relieves 
me from a difficulty. I could not 
have shut the door on my own fa- 
ther, and, of course, your coming 
would have been awkward when we 
had people with us; as for these 
women, their manners would have 
vulgarised the servants’-hali, where 
they must have waited while you 
were with me, It is all just as well, 
as it is. Come along, Roland.” 

“Hush, Eila,” said Sir Roland; 
“no, no; you must not speak so 
unbecomingly to your father. Mr. 
M‘Killop, 1 hope you will consider 
our mutual position, and even if 
we are not to have intercourse——” 

“Not another word, sir. Lady 
Cameron, you seem to be pleased 
with your new title. It is fortunate. 
Make the most of it,,for it is about 
all you are likely to gain by your 
marriage.” 

“Hush, hush, hush! Mr. M‘Kil- 
lop; I beg you to reflect,” cried Sir 
Roland, with vehemence. 

‘““T have reflected, and I am going 
to let this young lady know her 
true position. You have married, 
Lady Cameron, a man old enough 
to be your grandfather—that you 
can see for yourself; without much 
character—that you may have guess- 
ed; and,—what you certainly do not 
know, or you would not be Lady 
Cameron,—he is without a penny of 
fortune.” 

“Ha! ha! I daresay Aberlorna 
will do very well, without money,” 
laughed Kila. 

“Very well for its real owner; 
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but, unfortunately for you, it don’t 
belong to your husband.” 

a “Indeed! and, pray, whose is it, 
then ?’ sneered her ladyship. 

“Tt belongs to Mr. Bertrand Cam- 
eron.”’ 

“You are in your dotage.” 

“Very well; but, what is more, 
your husband knows that I state 
what is the fact.” 

“Sir Roland!” exclaimed Ella, 
looking round, in surprise at his 
silence; and the face she looked 
upon told her at once that there 
was something in the story. 

“Sir Roland !”’ she almost scream- 
ed, ‘‘ speak—tell me—what does he 
mean ? is this true, or is he mad ?” 

‘“‘No,” said Sir Roland, “1 don’t 
think he is mad, but he is a thief, 
a felon, and a convict; probably he 
believes what he is saying. He 


stole a will, it seems, ages ago, when 
engaged in some other little busi- 
ness connected with his then profes- 
sion of burglar, and he believes this 
will to set aside my inheritance, 


but I don’t share the belief—that’s 
all.” 

“You forget, Sir Roland—you 
forget a certain document signed by 
you, compounding to be allowed to 
retain possession of this said inheri- 
tance, for such and such considera- 
tions, compensating the. rightful, 
though unconscious, owner, in the 
mean time, and securing his rights 
to him after your death ;—you for- 
get that. You would scarcely have 
made such a contract if you had 
doubted the validity of the wiil. 
But I am not going to argue the 
matter; the documents shall be 
despatched to Scotland to-night, 
and the law shall take its course. 
I would not give you a sow for what 
you are likely to get out of Aber* 
lorna for the rest of your life, except 
as a gratuity. So, Lady Cameron, 
you see your position.” 

“T don’t; I am all bewildered,” 
stammered Eila; and indeed the 
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other ladies seemed to share her 
feelings. ‘Do you say my father - 
stole a will ?” 

“* He did unquestionably.” 

“Knock him down, Mr. M‘Kil- 
lop! knock him down with the 
poker !” cried Mrs. M‘Killop. 

“My father a thief!” ejaculated 
Kila. 

“And your husband a swindler, 
my lady,” said her father. 

“M‘Killop, do you stand still 
and hear that wretch say you rob- - 
bed a will?’ cried Mrs. M‘Killop. 

“T do.” 

“Tf you have not the spirit, I 
will knock him down myself!” 
and she began to prepare for action, 
looking physically quite equal to 
the task. 

“* No,” said M‘Killop, “he speaks 
the truth. -I abstracted a will— 
accidentally.” 

“And got sent to Botany Bay 
by the merest accident in the 
w orld,” added Sir Roland. 

“What!” yelled Mrs. M‘Killop, 
“was he a convict?” 

“ An innocent convict, Elizabeth. 
Listen, I will tell you the story.” 

But Mrs. M‘Killop would none 
of his explanations. She roared, 
and screamed, and howled, and 
bellowed, so that passers-by might 
have imagined that several tigers 
were being fed on the premises. 
She brandished her brawny arms, 
pointed with her fingers in the faces 
of her husband and Sir Roland, 
hissed like a snake, banned them 
by all her gods, invoked her gut- 
tural ancestors, crying out that she 
would have nothing to do with jail- 
birds, and forgers, and murderers— 
not she. Finally, after going on 
like a Fury and a Menad, she 
banged out of the room, calling 
upon Morna to come forth from the 
den of thieves, if she would escape - 
a long catalogue of calamities, moral 
and physical, winding up with jail- 
fever. 
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And Morna followed her; but 
before she went she walked up to 
M‘Killop, and held out her hand. 
“Whatever you may have done 
before, you have behaved as an 
honest man at last,—and better late 
than never.” 

Who can tell how much M'‘Kil- 
lop’s heroic achievement was due to 
her cognisance of the secret? But 
she never suspected this. 

“Thank you, Morna,” said her 
step-father. ‘I would like to tell 
you my story some day; mean time 
don’t think too hardly of me. I 
have shaken off the last fetters of 
dishonesty to-day, at the sacrifice 
of all my prospects. Virtually I 
have banished myself for life; for, 
even if the law does not pursue me, 
society will shun me. So all my 
dreams are over; and the place I 
have just bought with so much pride 
may go to the market again. But 
my dreams were haunted, and all 
my satisfaction would have been 
poisoned. I knew it—I knew it; 
but—ah! well, I have a_ clear 
path before me now. God keep 
me in it!” 

Itis quite possible that the man 
believed himself that he had acted 
as he had done, from a sudden pure 
conversion to honesty; and indeed 
it is not for us to say that he would 
not have so acted, even if Morna’s 
cognisance had not made any other 
course impossible. 

‘“Good-bye, Morna. And now, 
Sir Roland and Lady Cameron, [ 
suppose you have nothing more to 
say ?” 

‘Tf my husband is a swindler, I 
am not going to stay with him,” 
cried Hila. 

“Take my word for it, he is a 
swindler,” said her -father. 

“Then I will stay with you.” 

‘“* Excuse me, but I am a robber 
and a convict.” 

“Still you are my father, and 
you repent. My duty is by your 
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side. Your daughter will not for- 
sake you.” 

“T see it is a choice between a 
penniless swindler and an affluent 
burglar. But I could not counte- 
nance the separation of two people 
united by so sacred a tie. Go with 
your husband, girl—go along, and 
make the best of him. He is bound 
to support you, and I am not.” 

“If I can find any means of get- 
ting you a hot punishment, you in- 
fernal gallows-bird, I shall adopt 
them,” snarled Sir Roland. 

“Do your worst, you silly old 
man, and your autograph in my 
possession will provide something 
similar for yourself. Go along with 
ou.” 

And the happy couple sneaked 
out of the room and out of the 
house, leaving the “ gallows-bird” 
alone on the stricken field, but cer- 
tainly not without some of the 
honours of war. 

He sat down dreamily on Mrs. 
M‘Killop’s vacant throne, and sank 
into a profound reverie. Since his 
original lapse, in the stealing of the 
papers, he had been honest. in all 
his dealings, with this single excep- 
tion of Bertrand’s rights—a trifling 
exception, he had flattered himself, 
in which strict honesty was but sus- 
pended and not violated—an excep- 
tion with so many extenuating con- 
ditions and specious disguises as 
scarcely to be an exception, but 
which would not stand the crucial 
test to which it was now exposed. 
He had been in. the habit of saying 
to himself, ‘‘ I don’t make a farthing 
by the postponement of the lad’s 
rights—not a copper ;” and this was 
an unction which he had constantly 
applied to his conscience; but now, 
with a vision cleared of the films of 
self-interest, he frankly recognised 
the quackery. He reviewed, with 
poignant regret, if not contrition, 
the hopes which his honest toil had 
striven to realise; he saw that the 
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efforts of his life had been neutral- 
ised by this one divergence from 
the right line—trifling and venial 
as he had taught himself to regard 
it; and he bitterly deciphered every- 
where upon the ruins of his career 
an inscription whose words of wis- 
dom would have saved it, clearly 
seen in time, ‘‘ Honesty is the best 
policy.” It was now too late to res- 
cue much material advantage from 
the wreck, but inasmuch as it is 
never too late to mend, it was not 
too late to secure higher advantages 
still, for— 


. Men may rise, by stepping-stones. 
Of their dead selves, to nobler things.” 


Engaged, it may be, with some such 
reflection, his wife and her dramatic 
departure had altogether escaped his 
thoughts, and nothing less than her 
own personal reappearance recalled 
them. This took place about half 
an hour after her exit; when the 
door was partially opened, and the 
upper part of Mrs. M‘Killop’s body, 


bonneted and shawled, cautiously. 


displayed itself in the aperture. 
M‘Killop was so immersed in thought 
that he did not at first observe her, 
and she was obliged to attract his 
attention. 

“ Ahem! ahem !” 

M‘Killop looked round, and rose 
to his feet. 

“Don’t come near me,” cried his 
wife, partially withdrawing her body ; 
‘don’t come near me, Barabbas !” 

‘““T have no wish to do so,” said 
M‘Killop, quietly, “ but, before act- 
ing as you have done, you ought to 
have heard my story. Will you 
listen to me now?” 

“Not a word; you have confessed 
yourself a gallery-slave — that is 
enough for me.” 

“T know you married me for 
money alone, Elizabeth, but still, if 
you have any sense of justice or 
consideration és 

“Justice! justice to you! consi- 
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deration for you! a man who has 
entrapped me, a lady of birth and 
blood, into marrying a vile rogue— 
a bread-and-water thief, covered 
with chains and —and straw! I 
wonder my ancestors can rest in 
their graves; I wonder Grant can 
lie at peace on his battle -field; 
Leese” 

“You're certainly making noise 
enough to disturb them; but, look 
you, I won’t have it. If you will 
not listen to my explanation, neither 
will I to your abuse. What brings 
you here, woman, if you have noth- 
ing more to the purpose to say? If 
you have, say it at once; if not, you 
shall not remain here.” He turned 
towards her fiercely, as he spoke, and 
his air and gesture warned her to 
come to the practical object of her 
visit at once. 

“You have done me a deadly 
wrong, M‘Killop,” she said in a 
quieter tone, “and you are bound 
to repair it as well as you can. I 
am entitled to a jointure of twelve 
hundred a year; where is that to 
come from, pray, if your property 
is confiscated ?” 

“Where, indeed?’ said M‘Kil- 
lop. 
7 Now, if you have any manhood 
left in you, before you are seized, 
you will write at once and secure 
as much as you can and pay it over 
to me.” 

“Ah! that would be to defraud 
justice,” said M‘Killop, drily. 

“ Defraud justice, forsooth! and, 
pray, what is justice compared to the 
widow and the fatherless ?” 

“Hal ha!” laughed M‘Killop. 
“Tt is the convict’s wife who is 
speaking.” 

“No sir, it is not the convict’s 
wife—I call myself ‘Mrs. Grant’ 
from this hour.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Grant, if you 
are not my wife I am not bound to 
keep you; if you desert me, Mrs. 
Grant—don’t you see?” 
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“Desert you? Would you have 
me go to jail with you?” 

“Heaven forbid, or anywhere 
else. But no more of this; I am 
not bound to support you separately, 
. but I will do so rather than have you 
with me, for you are of the sort that 
will soon get over anything, and fly 
back to money—dirty though it be. 
My property will not be confiscated ; 
don’t be uneasy, you shall have your 
jointure.” 

‘Paid quarterly in advance, and 
beginning to-night.” 

“Very well.” 

*“* Write the cheque.” 

“‘ Here are notes.” 

Mrs. M‘Killop entered the room 
briskly, and received them. 

“Ah!” said M‘Killop, “what a 
thing money is, to be sure! it brings 
you like a lamb into the robber’s 
den, and you have no scruple about 
touching the accursed thing. Smell 
the notes; is there no taint of jail- 
fever on them? Now, if I offered 
you three hundred more, you would 
sit quietly down and listen to my ex- 
planation.” 4 

‘Don’t insult me, fellow.” 

“No, no, Mrs. Grant, I won’t 
tempt you. Now, go away, and let 


CHAPTER 


“Do you really think this will can 
turn you out of Aberlorna?”’ was 
Eila’s first question to Sir Roland, 
when they got outside the house. 

“Not a doubt of it; it was 
always suspected to be my father’s 
intention to dispose of the property 
in that way.” 

** And what am I to do?” 

“Well, really that hadn’t occurred 
to me; I was selfish enough to be 
thinking of myself.” 

““Why did you marry me?” 

“Now! now! now! a girl of 
your acuteness can scarcely require 
to ask such a question.” 
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these excellent ancestors of yours 
get back to their tombs.” 

She lingered. 

“Well, what is it?” said M‘Killop. 

“‘ Just this,” she said: ‘ before the 
police come, you had better send me 
over these things—ornaments and 
so forth—to the hotel. Marie will 
show you the things.” 

‘Very well, very well,” and she 
departed, but came back again im- 
mediately, remarking, ‘On second 
thoughts, ll take the parrot with 
me,” and straightway marched off 
with it, the bird appropriately 
screaming, “‘Au voleur !—au voleur !” 
in his gilded cage. 

M‘Killop gave a shrug and a 
short laugh; then opened a bureau, 
and began to write; and for hours 
he was so occupied,—writing rapid- 
ly, sheet after sheet, and finally 
enclosing the result, with certain 
other documents, in two large enve- 
lopes, which he carefully sealed and 
addressed,-one to Mr. Tainsh, and 
the other to Bertrand. When it was 
all over—the story of his life told 
—the secret divulged—the act of 
justice done at last—he gave a long 
sigh, and his head sank wearily on 
the desk, in front of him. 


> 
XXXIX. 


“Tt can’t have been for love— 
that’s evident.” 

“Your perceptions are brighten- 
ing.” 

** And 1 shall have no money ?” 

‘That's the most infernal part of 
it all.” 

‘““ What a wicked man you must 
be!” 

‘“* Some 
before.” 

“JT have been made a victim 
of; I have been cheated and de- 
ceived.” 

“Blame yourself first, then your 
father—me last and least of all: it’s 


people have said so 
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a devilish deal harder for me than 
you, my lady. Here am I come 
from eight thousand to eight hun- 
dred a-year in one day; and am 
saddled with a wife into the bar- 
gain.” 

“We can’t live on eight hundred 
a-year.” 

“T never tried yet.” 

“‘T shall leave you.” 

“Let us have our wedding 
dinner first ; it is ordered, so we'll 
have to pay for it, and it’s a good 
one.” 

“Wretch! I tell you, I shall 
leave you,” said Kila, stopping and 
stamping on the ground. 

‘“‘ My dear creature, the vehemence 
is quite uncalled for; I could not 
thwart the inclination of one I love 
so dearly, for an instant. I only 
ventured to offer you a little refresh- 
ment before starting. Does your 


ladyship propose to make a long 
journey this evening 
‘‘J_oh, miserable! miserable! I 
am all alone!” and the wretched girl 
burst into a paroxysm of weeping. 


9) 


“Don’t make a scene in the 
street, you little fool,” said the gal- 
lant bridegroom ; and, putting her 
arm in his, he conducted her rapid- 
ly to the hotel—her tears and sobs 
moving the passers-by to wonder 
and compassion, and calling forth a 
few not very balmy curses from her 
conductor. Nemesis had got her at 
last, and the hymeneal torch was 
her instrument of torture. 

Towards midnight, Mrs. M‘Killop 
and her daugher were still sitting 
together in their salon at the hotel; 
for Mrs. M‘Killop had to ventilate 
her wrongs; and she had done it 
with that prolixity, and that amount 
of genealogical digression, which was 
natural to her; when Marie, the 
Jille de chambre of the appartement 
on the Terrace, burst into the room. 
‘Oh, madame!” ° she ‘exclaimed, 
“quick, quick! Monsieur is no 
more !” 
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“What does, she say, Morna ?”’ 
said Mrs. M‘Killop, whose know- 
ledge of French was imperfect. 

‘“*Monsieur no more, Marie! 
what'do you mean ?” said Morna. 

“That which I have said; he 
lies on the floor a dead man ; and, 
my God, what a pallor!” 

“Mr. M‘Killop dead, mamma! 
Quick, let us run; you can follow 
me!” and she was off, without 
bonnet or shawl, the little French 
maid trotting by her side. 

As they went along, she bethought 
herself, and said, “‘ A doctor, Marie! 
run and fetch one.” 

“The doctor is already with 
monsieur,” said Marie, 

** And you are sure he is dead ?” 

“One might by hazard be able 
to say that he yet breathes, mais 
trés, trés peu,” replied the girl, 
reducing the interest of her news 
with manifest reluctance, after her 
kind. 

In a few seconds they were at the 
house. 

‘‘No, mademoiselle, certainly not 
dead,” said the doctor, in answer to 
Morna’s rapid inquiries ; “nor even 
dying. It has been a severe shock; 
but with skill and care, monsieur 
will do very well. Skill, care, and 
time—voild tout.” 

“ Can I see him ?” 

‘Undoubtedly ; but mademoiselle 
is the daughter of the sufferer ?” 

“ His step-daughter.” 

“That is equal. Mademoiselle 
must prepare herself to sustain a 
painful surprise. The appearance 
of this poor gentleman has experi- 
enced a change in which there is a 
certain mournfulness.” 

_ “T will go in.” 

“‘ Monsieur will not have the hap- 
piness to appreciate the graceful 
tribute which mademoiselle is pay- 
ing him; effectively he is comatose ; 
but that will pass. At present, I 
leave to make arrangements, but 
will do myself the honour to re- 
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return in half an hour;” and the 
doctor wriggled himself out of the 
house. 

Morna then entered the room 
where the sufferer lay. The doctor 
had not exaggerated when he said 
that there was a certain mournful- 
ness in the change which his pa- 
tient’s appearance had undergone. 
It was extremely shocking and 
ghastly. A deathly pallor was on 
his face, which, on the left side, 
was somewhat distorted. His res- 
piration was scarcely perceptible, 
and the nerveless pose of the un- 
conscious figure was the attitude 
of death, rather than of sleep. 
Marie’s little exaggeration was very 
pardonable. Morna shuddered at 
the sight, but nerved herself, and 
approached. She laid her hand on 
his forehead; it was deathly cold. 
She raised his head; it too was 
like ice, and heavy as lead. 

“He is dying!” she exclaimed; 
“he is certainly dying,” and ran to 
the door. ‘Quick, Maric!” she 


exclaimed ; ‘‘run for madame, and 


bid her hasten.” Then she returned 
to the sufferer’s side, her heart swell- 
ing with compassion. 

What an end! what a death this 
was! So lonely—so forsaken—so 
desolate! If the life had been a 
guilty one, it had been full of sor- 
row; and its latest act had been 
one of repentance and atonement, 
Yet there had been no kindly words 
to soothe the penitent in his last 
hours of consciousness; no tender, 
loving voice to comfort and support 
him—to bid him be of good cheer, 
to tell him that he had done well at 
last, and that if reputation, fortune, 
everything else went, he had be- 
come higher, and nobler, and richer, 
than he had ever been before. This 
had been denied him: he had been 
deserted at his utmost need; and 
the last day of his life had seen the 
severance of ties that should be the 
closest, and left him forlorn of the 
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human sympathy which might have 
saved him. 

“His last words were good,” she 
murmured. ‘“ ‘The path is clear 
before me now. God keep me in 
it!’’ 

The doctor returned sooner than 
he had promised. 

“Mademoiselle distresses herself 
unnecessarily,” he said. ‘ Unde- 
niably the case is critical, but the 
symptoms are not exceptional. Skill, 
care, and time—voild tout.” 

But Morna felt convinced that 
he was dying; and as her mother 
did not come, she went in quest of 
her. 

To her surprise she found that 
lady sitting as she had left her, in 
the hotel. ‘Mamma!’ she ex- 
claimed, “what are you doing? 
why do you not come? He is 
dying.” 

‘““He is not dead, then, as the 
girl said ?” 

“No, no, and the doctor speaks 
hopefully ; but there is death in 
his face. Come before it is too 
late.” 

“No, Morna, I have no intention 
of going to this man.” 

“What ?” 

“Tam consistent ; my conscience, 
the consideration of what is due to 
myself, my name, my origin, com- 
pelled me to fly from the contamin- 
ation. Am I to go back to it, be- 
cause the man is dying? His death 
and his life are equally nothing to 
me now. I don’t own any connec- 
tion.” 

“‘ He said he was innocent, though 
convicted.” 

“They all plead ‘not guilty ;’ but 
if he had been twenty times inno- 
cent, it is quite enough for me that 
he has dragged me down to his own 
degraded position, by a common 
swindle.” 

“Tf you saw him now you would 
pity him.” 

* All the more reason that I should 
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not see him ; it would be quite im- 
moral to pity him.” 

“Oh, mamma, mamma! how can 
you be so hard ?” 

“My principles have always been 
strong and firm.” 

“This is not firmness, it is cruelty. 
How can you ask for forgiveness if 
you refuse it to others ?” 

“Don’t preshoom to lecture me, 
Morna.”’ ; 

“You will not come, then 

“Certainly not.” 

“Then I will go to him ; he shall 
not be left to die alone.” 

“It will be just of a piece with 
your unruly conduct. and _heartless- 
ness to me; and very likely you 
will get compromised with the police 
by going.” 

But Morna was not deterred by 
this consideration, and she went. 
She was not destined, however, to 
perform the pious duty of closing 
her step-father’s eyes that night. 
The doctor’s view of the case was 
justified. Consciousness _ partially 
returned ; the patient rallied, but 
his life was in the balance, and 
Morna remained with him. 

The next day she sent a message 
to Eila, informing her of her father’s 
condition ; but she and Sir Roland 
had left Pau that morning—for Eng- 
land, it was understood. She then 
made another attempt to induce her 
mother to return; it was, however, 
ineffectual. Her position was a 
trying one; but she obeyed the 
dictates of her heart, and remained 
with the friendless man—so truly 
friendless that she knew not to whom 
she should apply ; but, as a last re- 
source, telegraphed to Mr. Tainsh, 
as his agent, to come out. 

The patient’s consciousness was 
not fully restored for three or four 
days, and when it was, his speech 
proved to be much impaired. Never- 
theless, he contrived, as he recog- 
nised Morna, and made a feeble 
effort to hold out his hand to her, 


ahd 
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to express his gratitude for her pre- 
sence. 

“You alone; no one else?” he 
asked. 

‘“‘ The doctor will be here soon, and 
your servant is in the next room.” 

“ Kila ?” 

“She has gone to England.” 

His grasp tightened on her hand 
for a moment, but he said nothing 
more, and, shortly after, sank into 
a lethargic sleep. When he again 
awoke, some hours after, he was ex- 
cited and agitated, as if by a sudden 
recollection. 

“The papers—the papers!” he 
exclaimed ; “on the bureau, in the 
drawing-room ; bring them.” 

The letters he had written on the 
night of his seizure were found as 
he had left them, and Morna laid 
them beside him. To see them 
gave him manifest satisfaction. 
“ Not posted,” he murmured; “it 
is lucky;” then, after looking at 
them for a minute, and dreamily 
up into Morna’s face, as if trying to 
recall some lost train of thought, 
“ Send for a notary.” ; 


Morna despatched a messenger at 
once ; but some hours elapsed be- 
fore such an official could be in- 


duced to make his appearance. In 
the interval Mr. M’Killop again 
slept, and when he awoke he was 
fresher -and clearer than he had 
been before. 

The notary, attended by his clerk, 
was shown into the sick man’s room. 
His bureaucratic air, natural to all 
French officials, tempered the cosy 
and confidential manner due to tes- 
tamentary operations. 

‘*Monsieur could not have been 
more fortunate in a notary,” he said ; 
“if an autograph is not prepared, 
he can dictate; and if it deranges 
him to employ the French language, 
let him use his own. In it I de- 
clare myself to be proficient, and 
can draw the testament in either 
language.” 
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“Tt is not a testament, it is a 
deposition,” said M‘Killop ; and the 
notary’s countenance became defi- 
nitely bureaucratic at once. M‘Kil- 
lop then made him read over the 
statement which he had written to 
Mr. Tainsh, signed it, and had it 
duly attested by the Frenchman. 
He then instructed him to make a 
copy of it, which was also read over, 
signed, and duly attested. The no- 
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tary insisted on making a précis of 
the statement, and, indeed, would 
probably have made a précis of the 
copy also, if the doctor had not ar- 
rived and summarily ejected him. 
The exertion and excitement had 
nearly prostrated the patient already, 
he said, and he found his situation 
again critical. 
Three days after this Mr. Tainsh 

arrived. ; 


CHAPTER XL. 


We must now pass over a week 
or two, and rejoin Bertrand Came- 
ron at Gosport. In the interval he 
had received two communications on 
the subject of the Aberlorna succes- 
sion—one from Sir Roland, and the 
other that which M‘Killop had 
written on the night he was taken 
ill at Pau. 

To have a main object in common 
—viz., to inform Bertrand of the 
existence of the second will—two 
letters could not well have been more 
unlike, or have handled the subject 
in a more different manner. Sir 
Roland’s was written as to a non- 
acquaintance, and contained no al- 
lusion to any other subject of mu- 
tual interest, not even to his own 
marriage. 

“He had seen,” he said, ‘a will 
purporting to be the last will of his 
father, and altering the disposition 
of the Aberlorna property so as to 
make Bertrand the actual proprietor 
since his birth. The will was in 
the possession of Mr. M‘Killop, and 
had come to be so under circum- 
stances connected with the crime 
for which that person had suffered 
punishment. His primd facie view 
of the matter had been, that it was 
probably a fabrication for purposes 
of extortion ; but he had seen the 
instrument, and was bound, taking 
a dispassionate view of the case, to 
admit that it bore a certain air of 


genuineness. Probably it was a 
case where a compromise might sa- 
tisfy the interests of both parties, 
and he had instructed his agent, 
Mr. Tainsh, in Scotland, to draw u 
a suitable proposal, with that view. 
He understood that the documents 
would be sent to that gentleman by 
Mr. M‘Killop, for whom he had also 
acted as agent ; and he hoped that 
an arrangement might be come to, 
which would save the tedious, 
expensive, and often unsatisfactory 
expedient of litigation.” 

Mr. M‘Killop’s version of the 
matter was of a very different com- 
plexion. Mr. M‘Killop told the 
truth, and the whole truth, as we 
know it, not excepting the part 
which Sir Roland had played in 
the attempted composition, nor this 
final stratagem by which he had 
attempted to silence M‘Killop by 
marrying his daughter. He went 
on to say that he had forwarded a 
full statement of the case, with the 
will, and every information he could 
give to facilitate the collection of 
corroborative evidence, to Mr. Tainsh. 
That gentleman would take all 
necessary legal steps to replace 
Bertrand in his rights. He ex- 
pressed his own deep contrition; 
explained, at length, how he 
had been led on, by one cir- 
cumstance and another, to post- 
pone the act he had now perform- 
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ed; and begged for Bertrand’s for- 
giveness for the injury he had done 
him. “I do not know,” he said, 
‘in what position I shall stand with 
regard to the law. I fully own 
that I righteously deserve punish- 
ment; but, if it rests with you to 
bring me to it, I ask you to remem- 
ber that I am an old man, and al- 
ready punished bitterly by myself 
and by my own remorse; yet I do 
not ask forbearance so much on my 
own account, as for that of my 
innocent son, whose future will be 
ruined by my public disgrace. As 
far as pecuniary compensation goes 
for the loss you have sustained, that 
might be exacted by the law from 
Sir Roland Cameron. He, of course, 
will not be in a position to meet the 
demand, and I-shall therefore offer 
to pay you, at once, the sum of money 
which was destined as my daughter’s 
portion to come to her at my death, 
in the event of her marriage with 
yourself. As she has thought fit to 
become Sir Roland’s wife without 
my consent, it seems the most 
natural use to which to devote the 
money ; and I shall be prepared to 
make what further restitution you 
may require, up to my ability. I 
desire, in every way, to make full 
atonement for my offence.” 

To Sir Roland’s letter Bertrand 
vouchsafed no reply. 

To M‘Killop he wrote in kind 
and generous terms; assured him of 
his forgiveness, and bade him set 
his mind at rest as to any wish or 
purpose on his part, to exact legal 
punishment. He gave him. credit, 
he said, for the germ of honest in- 
tention which seemed to have under- 
lain his conduct; and he made 
allowance for the strong temptation 
which had biassed his actions, un- 
justifiable though they were morally. 
“T assure you,” he said, “ not only of 
my forgiveness, but of my compas- 
sion, which I can freely accord to you 
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now, since I can now congratulate 
you on having washed your hands 
of dishonour.” As for compensation, 
he declined to accept a farthing. 

The effect of this letter upon Mr. 
M‘Killop was that he again sent for 
the notary; and on this occasion, 
that gentleman had the satisfaction 
of “drawing a testament.” 

A fortnight elapsed, but no fur- 
ther intelligence of the state of 
affairs reached Bertrand, and then, 
at Pigott’s suggestion, he wrote to 
Mr. Tainsh, requesting information 
as to the steps he was taking, and 
the progress of events. 

Mr. Tainsh had been some time 
at Pau when this letter was written, 
and, through the post, no answer 
came to Bertrand, and he was on 
the point of writing again, when 
the factor arrived in person at Gos- 
port. He came direct from Pau, 
bringing the important documents 
with him, and other news besides; 
and the discussion and consultation 
which ensued, occupied a , whole 
day, during which he and Bertrand 
were closeted with each other in a 
private room of the hotel. 

It would be tedious to recount 
the business details of that lengthy 
interview. Mr. Tainsh indeed made 
it as agreeable as he could ; so much 
so, that any one cognisant of the 
question pending, might have 
augured from his manner that, in 
his opinion, Bertrand’s was, beyond 
a doubt, the winning side. Mr. 
Tainsh was not actually a truckling 
fellow, but it is a professional habit, 
and indeed instinct, to worship the 
rising sun. It will be better to let 
the results of the interview filter 
through a dialogue which took place 
that night, between Bertrand and 
Pigott, in the rooms of the latter, 
to which Bertrand repaired pretty 
late, after having dined with Mr. 
Tainsh at the hotel, and seen him 
off to London by the Jast train. 

20 
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“‘Holloa, Bertrand!” cried his 
friend, as he entered, “‘where have 
you been hiding yourself all day, and 
what became of you at mess-time ?” 

“Oh, I've had a dreadful long 
day of it; Mr. Tainsh has been here !” 

“Mr. Tainsh? why didn’t you 
produce him ?” 

‘““We were busily occupied from 
the moment he arrived till he 
started, half an hour ago.” 

“And I hope the result is satis- 
factory *” 

“As far as business is concerned, 
entirely so; Tainsh says there is 
not the shadow of a doubt; it ap- 
pears there was always the impres- 
sion that my grandfather would 
make, and even that he had made, 
such a will. His own words gave 


that idea; and it was unlikely that 
a man of his family pride should 
permanently alienate so large a pro- 
perty from the main line, although 
he had disagreed with my father.” 

* And how will M‘Killop stand ?” 


“Ah! poor M‘Killop! Tainsh 
brings sad news; his part in the 
matter is played out. He is dead.” 

“Dead! Good God! how shock- 
ing! that must have been terribly 
sudden ?” 

“No, not quite sudden; it ap- 
pears he had a paralytic stroke on 
the day he returned to Pau. On that 
day the whole écluircissement seems 
to have come off, and he made his 
declaration in the presence of all his 
family, and to my—to Sir Roland 
Cameron, who had just announced 
his sudden, secret marriage to his 
daughter. The last announcement 
had greatly excited and distressed 
him ; and [ fear the unkindness of 
his wife and daughter had helped 
to bring on the attack. That same 
night, after all the agitation he had 
gone through, he wrote to me, it 
appears. You remember the letter 
I showed you ?” 

“Yes, and it was perfectly clear 
and collected.” 
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‘““ Well, that was the letter he 
wrote. He also wrote one to Mr, 
Tainsh, with the will; and some 
hours after, he was found by the 
servants lying insensible on the 
floor.” ; 

““ Where was his wife ?” 

‘She had abandoned him at once 
on his making the confession.” 

“The female hound! And his 
daughter ?” 

“She had gone with her hus- 
band.” 

““ He was left alone, then ?” 

“Yes, but when she heard of 
his illness, Miss Grant came to 
him.” 

** And he did not die alone ?” 

‘*No; he recovered from the first 
attack, had several interviews with 
Tainsh, went into the will question 
clearly and minutely, and made 
legal depositions in the case,—made 
a new will of his own, and, in fact, 
settled all his affairs, although the 
doctor promised him recovery. In 
a fortnight after his first seizure he 
had another stroke, and he died of 
it. Miss Grant remained with him 
all the time. His wife never looked 
near him.” 

“Ah! I always said Morna was 
the best of the lot—by a long way. 
Poor old M‘Killop! why the deuce 
couldn’t he have told the truth at 
once? What a lot he would have 
saved by it, for himself and every 
one else—his own life, probably, 
too.” 

“Yes,; it’s a miserable story, but 
there is one bright side to it, that 
he did the right thing at last. I 
am sincerely glad of it, not merely 
on selfish grounds, for he had taken 
measures that I should be righted, 
after his death, in any case. He 
has left fifty thousand pounds to 
Miss Grant.” 

“ No!” 

** He has indeed.” 

“Well, I will throw.a stone on 
his cairn. I'm awfully glad.” 
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“So am I; but probably she won’t 
keep it.” 

** Not keep it ?—why not 

“JT think she will probably give it 
to her step-sister; it would be my 
own feeling.” 

“Yes; but heaven be praised 
there are probably not two such 
idiots in the world. Oh Lord! 
how sick all that sort of thing makes 
me! No, no; Morna is too sensible, 
—she has a sound brain as well as a 
good heart.” 

“We'll not discuss it, then. I 
wish to say something to you about 
her, old fellow, by the by.” 

“It’s coming,” said Pigott, closing 
his eyes, and settling himself into an 
attitude of resignation. 

““What is coming ?” 

“Never mind ; go on.” 

“T have a delicacy about talking 
even to you, on the matter.” 

“Dismiss it, my dear fellow,—I’'m 
case-hardened. [ll light a weed, 
though, before you begin, and put a 
bottle of chlorodyne beside me. 
There! Now go on.” 

“Do you remember that fellow 
Duncanson who was at Cairnarvoch, 
last autumn ?” 

“Remember him? he will remain 
on my memory like a mark of the 
small-pox.” ; 

“Well, it seems he was the per- 
son who wrote to Sir Roland 
Cameron, about M‘Killop’s antece- 
dents.” 

‘How did he know about them ?” 

“Tainsh confesses that, in a fit of 
rage against Miss M‘Killop and 
everybody, he told Duncanson, and 
Duncanson wrote the anonymous 
letter. It could have been no one 
else, Tainsh says.” 

‘“‘ And Duncanson’s motive ?” 

“Well, ‘do you know, it seems 
extraordinary to me; but Tainsh 
says he wanted to do me a bad turn, 
because he was furiously and sav- 
agely jealous of me.” 

“What I told you all along.” 


od 


“Tn fact, Tainsh says that he 
attributed his refusal by Miss 
Grant——” 

‘She refused him ?” 

“Oh yes!” 

“What merit that girl has!” 

“Tainsh says that Duncanson at- 
tributed his refusal by Miss Grant 
to—to—the fact that——” 

“ Oh get along!” 

“Well, that she cared for me.” 

“Well, Duncanson was perfectly 
right—at least in saying that she 
cared for you; for she never could 
have taken a hound like him in any 
circumstances.” 

“ Pigott !” 

“Any fool could have seen it; 
and, what’s more, Master Bertrand, 
you did your best—your very best— 
to make her care for you; and laid 
her aside in a very unceremonious 
manner, when your venerable aunt 
—I beg a thousand pardons—when 
her step-sister came on the tapis.” 

“T meant nothing I swear to 
you.” 

“My good man, I’m neither your 
director, nor your father-confessor ; 
we constantly do what we don’t 
mean.” 

“T ask you for your candid opin- 
ion ; do you think I used her ill ?” 

““ Not a doubt of it.” 

Bertrand jumped off his chair, 
and began to stride about the room 
in his old wild way: “It’s * the 
last thing I would be guilty of to 
any woman; it is unworthy of a 
man; a male flirt ought to be tied 
up to the triangles and flogged for 
every offence; and, least of all, 
would I willingly have caused her 
unhappiness, for she is the best girl 
I ever knew zs 

“Tut, tut, man! don’t go on 
with all this to me; you're playing 
the very devil with my new carpet; 
sit down, can’t you? I don’t think 
she bears malice. At Bournemouth, 
it struck me she seemed to have con 
doned everything.” 
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“You don’t suppose that she 
still cares for me, after all—all— 
m ” 

‘“‘Say ‘sad experiences.’ I never 
asked her, you know, but I have a 
shrewd suspicion that, if you put 
the question to her, the answer 
would be affirmative, and perhaps 
another affirmative might follow an- 
other cognate question. Now, go to 
bed. -You have over-excited me, 
and I shall lose half my night's 
rest: as Solomon says in his Song, 
*T am sick of love.’” 

“T like her better a thousand 
times now than I did then.” 

“Very well.” 

‘“‘T never dreamt of her then.” 

“No, but you do now, and per- 
haps you wouldn’t mind going and 
doing it in bed; it’s the proper 
place for the business, and my 
carpet is not, particularly when 


your dreams are somnambulistical— 
heavens, what a word ! 
with you.” 


Now, be off 


“T am certain she would make a 
fellow happy.” 

“Tell her so; it’s more than you're 
doing at present. Good night,” and 
Bertrand left him. 

“ Habet !” chuckled Pigott ; ‘I’m 
never wrong. Well, let it be so— 
he’ll never do any good until he is 
tied up, and he couldn’t have a bet- 
ter keeper, perhaps; and fifty thou- 
sand pounds, too! by Jove! he’ll 
be able to make a forest of part of 
the place now. It will suit me per- 
fectly for autumn shooting. Bless 
them! may they be happy!” With 
which benevolent feelings he turned 
into bed. 

Mr. Tainsh showed himself no 
only expeditious, but skilful and 
acute, in the way he pressed forward 
the will case. He had been, as it 
were, retained by M‘Killop, before Sir 
Roland opened the matter to him, 
and, it may be supposed that it was 
very consonant with his inclinations, 
to serve zealously as a lawyer upon 
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the side of him, who, as he shrewdly 
foresaw, would inevitably become 
one of his principal employers. 

By M‘Killop’s death, the criminal 
element was entirely eliminated from 
the matter; and a civil action was 
raised for the reduction of the for- 
mer will, in favour of that now 
brought to light. M‘Killop’s de- 
position Was corroborated by other 
evidence, direct and circumstantial ; 
and even by the oral testimony of 
one or two rather ancient witnes- 
ses whom Mr. Tainsh had ferreted 
out. The validity of the will was 
thus established, and Bertrand was 
pronounced to be rightful owner 
of Aberlorna. It was not long in 
suspense, for it was Tainsh’s inter- 
est to have the matter settled, and, 
being a lawyer, he knew how 
to apply the screw to his fellow- 
craftsmen. The reader will perhaps 
be curious to know whether Ber- 
trand laid to heart Pigott’s advice, 
and put the questions to Morna 
which he had suggested. It may 
outrage the theories and sensibilities 
of some to know the fact; but the 
truth must be spoken. He did. 
Perhaps that fever had blunted his 
perception of the fitness of things, 
or perhaps No matter ; cer- 
tain it is that he did not retire to 
Aberlorna, and turn it into a wilder- 
ness, growing a beard to his waist, 
shunning the face of man, and liv- 
ing upon locusts and wild honey, or 
their Highland equivalent. Quite 
the contrary; the haste with which 
he made up his mind upon Pigott’s 
suggestion might appear to some 
minds indecent; but it must be 
remembered that he was a man of 
quick impulses. The question was 
laid before Morna with very little 
delay ; and that clever dog, Pigott, 
was, as usual, right: the answer was 
affirmative ; and little more than a 
year had elapsed from that unhappy 
day on which the yacht Morna made 
her voyage to Aberlorna with her 
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cargo of cross-purposes, before Ber- 
trand conducted Morna back to that 
paradise as its sovereign lady. 
Shockingly unsentimental; but, if 
we all took to hermiting, or dying of 
our first loves, earnest statesmen 
would not require to cumber them- 
selves with schemes for the relief 
of posterity from the national debt. 
There was something like a lover’s 
quarrel between Bertrand and his 
bride when the settlements were 
being arranged; the gallant bride- 
groom strongly insisting upon the 
necessity of Morna’s repudiating 
her step-father’s bequest, in favour 
of Lady Cameron. But the lady 
had a will of her own, and de- 
clined to defeat the testator’s stroke 
of poetical justice by doing so. As 
a compromise, however, she agreed 
to settle half the-income derived 
from her fortune upon Kila; and, 
as Bertrand gave an equivalent sum 
from the rents of Aberlorna to Sir 
Roland, the practical results to all 
parties were the same; which is ex- 
actly how the domestic constitution 
in man and wife ought to be worked. 

Sir Roland and his wifé would 
have been in a bad case but for this 
generosity. Evil reports, affecting 
the ex-governor’s character, in many 
respects, had followed him home 
from his colony. His future em- 
ployment was thereby rendered im- 
possible ; and although the story of 
his complicity in a scheme to de- 
fraud his nephew did not get wind 
in a definite shape, still it is not 
likely that he could hope for any- 
thing of a comfortable reception if 
he ventured to show himself in Eng- 
land. They are a good deal seen at 
different Continental watering-places 
—apparently on good terms; but if, 
as may be feared, they have domes- 
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tic differences, they must find con- 
solation in the society of the assidu- 
ous, if not mutual, friends of the op- 
posite sexes, who appear to rally 
round them with the frank devotion 
so characteristic of these localities. 
Bertrand feels his uncle’s dishonour 
so keenly that he never even men- 
tions the name of that recreant 
knight and sullier of the gallant tar- 
tan; but as long as Mr. Tainsh is 
regular in his quarterly remittances, 
it is not likely that the evil old man 
will deeply deplore the loss of his 
nephew’s countenance. 

Mrs. M‘Killop’s possible advent is 
the only other cloud that casts~a 
shadow on the bright home at Aber- 
lorna. Hitherto it has been cast 
from a long distance, and those who 
tremble for its nearer approach can 
only hope that the attraction of the 
southern atmosphere may continue 
to prove as powerful as at present. 
“Tf she comes,” says Pigott, who is 
a pretty frequent guest of his late 
brother officer, ‘‘ leave her to me; 
Tll settle her.” He has not di- 
vulged his proposed method of treat- 
ment, but his friends look upon him 
as so amazingly clever, and so per- 
petually in the right, that they 
cherish him as a sort of talisman 
against the threatened evil. Ber- 
trand’s private idea is, that he means 
to ruin her out of the place, with 
marked cards and cogged dice (the 
results to be handed over to the 
poor of the parish); but, if he is 
right, the chances are that two 
years spent in the society of Baron 
Hunkers & Co., will have taught 
her how to neutralise, at the least, 
any such stratagem. Let us hope, 
however, that she may come not at 
all; or, if at all, that she may come 
late and depart early. 
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A CENTURY OF GREAT POETS FROM 1750 DOWNWARDS. 


NO. IV.—SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


Tue position of Coleridge in Eng- 
lish literature is one of the most in- 
teresting and remarkable that can 
be imagined. To apportion him his 
place, and to justify the importance 
of it, are things which are easy to that 
true instinct which is above all criti- 
cism, but become difficult from the 
moment that we attempt to explain 
and give the réason why. The poetic 
priesthood, simple and austere, of 
Wordsworth—the wonderful mighti- 
ness and fulness of invention, and 
the splendid personal history of 
Scott—open to each of these great 
figures his appropriate pedestal, with 
a distinctness and simplicity which 
ease the critic from one of his most 
difficult labours. But Coleridge, 
in essence and soul more entirely a 
poet than either of them, dwelling 
more among the subjects and in the 
atmosphere of poetry than any man 
of his generation, is beyond all paral- 
lel the most perplexing figure in the 
literary history of his time. His 
soul is one of those which, like 
Milton’s, yet even more emphatically 
than Milton’s, dwells apart. His 
life belongs to this world solely by 
the necessities of flesh and blood, 
which bind him whether he wills or 
no; but in reality he has no more con- 
nection with the common soil than 
the bonds of gravitation compel. 
Speaking not in a religious sense, 
but with the humanly spiritual 
meaning which may be applied to 
the words, we find no phrase so apt 
to express his habit and character 
as those words of St. Paul, “ Our 
conversation is in heaven.” In hea- 
ven, yet not in paradise—in an in- 
termediate unknown region where 
Truth dwells, and ell the lofty souls 
of things—was Coleridge’s abode; 


a sublimer Limbo, not below, but 
above humanity— such a limbo 
as might have been placed, had it 
entered into the conception of a still 
greater poet, on the edge of the Pur- 
gatorio instead of the Inferno—with 
great souls and poets dwelling in it, 
like those on the other side, who 
‘“‘without hope live in desire ;” but 
on this, with desire and hope 
mingled, tracing afar off the angel 
forms that stand around the throne, 
and enduring only the splendid tor- 
ment of that longing to mount higher 
and ever higher, which is the form 
of their purgation. He is like a 
mountain with head ever held high 
over the common ways of earth, 
sometimes enveloped in clouds and 
mists, but sometimes towering high 
above them into the blue serene which 
lies beyond. By such metaphors 
alone can we give an idea of the 
nature 6f the man who, being man, 
was often blamable, and often seems 
to have forgotten that though his 
head was among the stars, his feet 
were bound to trace the lawful ways 
of earthly living, taking no excuse 
from the height of spiritual exis- 
tence to which his other part was 
elevated. This view of him must 
be considered in its turn; but his 
first aspect is as nearly that of sheer 
spirit, scarcely conscious of -the ne- 
cessity of embodiment—a being 
composed of intellect, soul, and 
heart, without any fleshly element 
—~as it is possible for the imagina- 
tion to conceive. 

This spirituality of his nature— 
we use the word not in a religious 
sense, though Coleridge’s nature was 
at the same time deeply religious— 
gives a certain effect and power to all 
that proceeds from him, which much 
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surpasses its material importance. 
His acknowledged greatness as a 
poet is built perhaps upon the very 
smallest matter-of-fact foundation 
that ever fame had. His so-called 
poems, good and bad, everything he 
has done in rhyme, occupy but one 
small volume, in which there is in- 
cluded much that is of no particular 
importance, and some things which 
are not poetry at all; while his three 
real and great poems, the “ Ancient 
Mariner,” ‘‘ Christabel,” and “ Love,” 
would not do mdre than make up 
among them a tiny brochure. Two 
of these are, in scope and construc- 
tion, very far from intelligible to the 
common understanding. They con- 
tain none of the elements of ordi- 
nary popularity; they do not appeal 
to the primitive emotions, nor gain 
any fictitious interest from that 
power of association which often 
carries a homely verse straight to the 
heart. Yet their power is so un- 
questionable that the world has ac- 
knowledged it in its own despite, 
in a tremor of wonder and per- 
plexity and curiosity, not compre- 
hending but feeling, and bowing 
down before its natural king. 
Though we hear of adverse criticism, 
and though his first great poem, be- 
ing published with them, naturally 
shared the fate of Wordsworth’s 
Lyrical Ballads, yet we find no 
trace of the determined opposition 
against which Wordsworth had to 
fight his way to greatness, in the case 
of the companion whose vivid imagi- 
nations were above criticism. ‘The 
sweet, soft, still breath of praise,” 
says Professor Wilson, in one of 
his own most beautiful and poeti- 
cal essays, “rose from many a 
secret place where genius and sim- 
plicity abided; and Coleridge, amid 
the simpers of the silly, and the 
laughter of the light, and the scorn 
of the callous, and the abuse of the 
brutal, received the laurel crown 
woven by the hands of all the best 
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of his brother bards.” His poetry 
was not to be questioned; it was 
strange, wild, original, like nothing 
else in earth or heaven; but it 
thrilled every competent spectator 
with consciousness of a new power, 
a new light revealing the unseen. 
His images and metaphors are 
all drawn from that spiritual De- 
batable Land in which he dwelt. 
They are the utterance of one 
who sees what we cannot see, 
and hears what we do not hear. 
His whole mind and soul are up- 
lifted to the magic hill-top on 
which he chants his song, with 
his singing-garments round him and 
his head among the stars. Thus 
the strains, so few in number, so 
strange in character affect the mind 
more powerfully than even the 
avowedly great poems which are 
written under more ordinary condi- 
tions. It is as if an angel sang to 
us ; yet not an angel,—a great, power- 
ful, wandering, wayward spirit, more 
deeply sympathetic with earth and 
its anguishes, than with the realm of 
celestial bliss—aware of a thousand 
occult forces unknown to us, strange 
beings, good and bad, whom he does 
not imagine, but sees with those 
larger other eyes than ours, which are 
his by right of his nature. The 
ship that drifts against the sunset 
with its weird players; the beauti- 
ful angel who looks the knight in 
the face, and whom he knows, to be 
a fiend; the loathly yet lovely lady, 
“‘ beautiful exceedingly,” who throws 
her magic over Christabel,—all these 
are apparitions from another world, 
from a world spiritual, unseen, be- 
tween heaven and earth, unknown 
except in so far as the seer chooses 
to reveal them, yet haunting our 
visible life in a mysterious neigh- 
bourhood, weaving themselves in 
with our affairs, accounting for a 
thousand mysteries. The power 
which his knowledge of them and 
of the invisible gives him affects us 
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moré suddenly, more certainly, more 
vividly than any other kind of poetry. 
It impresses not so much the under- 
standing as a kindred imagination 
which is latent in every one of us, 
and which is more rapid and potent 
than even the intellect. Thus hosts 
of people who could give no ex- 
planation of the Ancient Mariner, 
or of its effect upon their minds—no 
more than the wedding-guest could, 
who is the first great example of 
this influence—have been moved 
by it as all the lofty musings and 
fine philosophy of the “ Excursion” 
could ‘never move them. We do 
not pause here to say how pro- 
foundly this influence was felt by 
all who listened to the magical 
monologue of the poet in those days 
when he had ceased to put his 
thoughts into verse. Our object 
now is simply to point out that his 
nature,—the predominance of spirit 
in him, his position as an almost 
entirely intellectual and_ spiritual 
being,—is the very essence of his 
poetry, and has carried it straight 
to that innermost region of feeling 
which is one of the highest posses- 
sions of humanity—a thing at once 
deeper and wider than intellect. 
Thus he who has written less, 
and less intelligibly (so to speak), 
than any of his great contempo- 
raries—whose productions are to 
those of Wordsworth, of Byron, of 
Shelley, even of Keats, as a drop 
is to an ocean—holds a position 
unsurpassed by any of them, and 
greater in actual power and influ- 
ence than most. The others have 
laboured incomparably more, but 
they have attained no higher a re- 
sult so far as fame is concerned. 
For in all of the others there are 
coarser elements—the visible prose 
of art as well as its higher inspira- 
tion—the scaffolding and tools and 
preparations which are necessary to 
eyery mortal structure, aiid betray 
when and how it was made. But 
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Coleridge needs no scaffoldings, no | 
implements. His is pure poetry, as 
his nature is all spirit. “The body 
that does us grievous wrong” is 
never visible, scarce necessary ox 

for the mere voice, its most ethereal 
part. It has no active power in the 
matter. The song comes forth to ug 
chanted softly, with now and then 
a rising swell of inspiration, out 
of the undiscovered world between — 
earth and heaven. There is not 
even any effort of thought or inven- 
tion, any strain of discovery. ‘“ What 
we have seen with our eyes and 
heard with our ears—” in this is the 
great secret of his fame. 

Coleridge was born in 1772, in 
the little town of Ottery St. Mary, 
in Devonshire. His father was 
vicar of the parish, and master of 
the grammar-school, a man of learn- 
ing and piety, who died, as it seems 
to be almost necessary that a poet’s 
father should die, when his son was 
very young. Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge was the youngest of ten chil- 
dren. His elder brothers and sisters 
seem to have belonged altogether to 
an antecedent generation, and from 
those more near to him he seems 
to have been veny soon and very 
completely detached; though his 
early recollections of the visionary 
time, when he was the plaything 
and pet of the family, and specially 
of his father, who was already an 
old man at his birth, and whose de- 
light he was—are pathetically clear 
and vivid. The child, however, was 
only nine years old when he fost 
this pious and tender father, whom 
all his life long he laments as his 
one irremediable loss. A year after- 
wards the little fellow was sent to 
Christ’s Hospital, a presentation to 
which had been secured to him by 
Judge Buller, once one of his fa- 
ther’s pupils. From this time his 
mother’s house, his family and home, 
seemed to disappear altogether from 
about him. We hear absolutely no 
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more of them. Whether the subse- 

uent advancement of the race in 
the world is due to their own quali- 
ties entirely, or iS in any degree 
owing to the fame of the poet, for 
whom neither they nor the world 
did much, is beyond our power of 
judging ; but certainly the parson’s 
family of Ottery St. Mary seems to 
have lent little moral backing or 
affectionate support to its gifted 
child. He describes himself, in the 
second hard chapter of his life, after 
the childish petting which the 
youngest son had received at home, 
as “depressed, moping, friendless, 
poor orphan, half -starved;” and 
piteous is the tale that follows—the 
sketch of Christ’s Hospital, in its 
then condition, and of the hungry 
lonely boy, with genius swelling in 
his heart, and an unsatisfied boy’s 
appetite, making his cheeks hollow, 
and his desires ravenous. The fol- 
lowing affecting narrative, written 
in Coleridge’s person by the ten- 
der-hearted Elia, gives the best view 
possible of this scanty and suffering 
commencement of life. At that 
time, it may be premised, the dietary 
of Christ’s Hospital was of the low- 
est: breakfast consisting of a “‘ quar- 
ter of penny loaf, moistened with 
attenuated small beer in wooden 
piggins, smacking of the pitched 
leathern jack it was poured from ;” 
and the weekly rule giving ‘three 
banyan-days to four meat-days.” 

‘**T was a poor friendless boy; my par- 
ents, and those who should have cared for 
me, were far away, Those few acquain- 
tances of theirs, whom they could reckon 
a being kind to me in the great city, 
after a little forced notice, which they 
had the grace to take of me on my first 
arrival in town, soon grew tired of my 
holiday visits, They seemed to them to 
recur too often, though I thought them 
few enough. One after another, they all 
failed me, and I felt myself alone amon 
sixhundred playmates, Oh the cruelty o 
separating a poor lad frém his early home- 
stead! The yearnings which I used to 
have towards it in those unfledged years! 
How in my dreams would my native town 
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come back (far in the west), with its 
churches and trees and faces! . . . . 
The long warm days of summer never 
return but they bring with them a gloom 
from the haunting memory of those whole 
days’ leave, when, by some strange ar- 
ee we were turned out for the 
livelong day, upon our own hands, whether 
we had friends to go to or none, I 
remember those bathing excursions to 
the New River which Lamb recalls with 
so much relish, better, I think, than he 
can—for he was a home-seeking lad, and 
did not care much for such water-parties, 
How we would sally forth into the fields, 
and strip under the first warmth of the 
stn, and wanton like young dace in the 
streams, getting appetites for the noon; 
which those of ‘us that were penniless (our 
scanty morning crust long since exhaust- 
ed) had not the means of allaying—while 
the cattle and the birds and the fishes 
were at feed about us, and we had nothing 
to satisfy our cravings; the very beauty 
of the day, and the exercise of the pas- 
time, and the sense of liberty setting a 
keener edge upon them! How faint and 
languid, finally, we would return toward 
nightfall to our desired morsel, half re- 
joicing, half reluctant, that the hours of 
uneasy liberty had expired ! 

* “Tt was worse in the days of winter, 
to go prowling about the streets object- 
less, shivering at cold windows of print- 
shops, to extract a little amusement; or 
haply, as a last resort, in the hope of a 
little novelty, to pay a fifty-times-repeated 
visit (where our individual faces would be 
as well known to the warden as those of 
his own charges) to the lions in the Tower, 
to whose levée, by courtesy immemorial, 
we had a prescriptive right of admission.”’ 


This melancholy and harsh life 
was, however, ameliorated by some 
curious personal incidents. Once, 
for example, the solitary boy, mov- 
ing along the crowded streets, fan- 
cied, in the strange vividness of his 
waking dream, that he was Leander 
swimming across the Hellespont. 
His hand “came in contact with 4 
gentleman’s pocket” as he pursued 
this visionary amusement, and for 
two or three minutes Coleridge was 
in danger of being taken into cus- 
tody as a pickpocket. On finding 
out how matters really stood, how- 
ever, this stranger—genial, nameless 
soul—immediately gave to thestrange 
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boy the advantage of a subscription 
to a library close by, thus setting him 
up, as it were, in life. On another 
occasion, one of the higher boys, a 
‘‘ deputy-Grecian,” found him seated 
in a corner reading Virgil. ‘‘ Are 
you studying your lesson ?” he asked. 
“No; I am reading for pleasure,” 
said the boy, who was not suffi- 
ciently advanced to read Virgil in 
school. This introduced him to the 
favourable notice of the head-master 
Bowyer, and made of the elder 
scholar, Middleton by name, a 
steady friend and counsellor for 
years. Yet at this time Coleridge 
was considered by the lower-master, 
under whom he was, “a dull and 
inept scholar, who could not be 
made to repeat a single rule of syn- 
tax, although he would give a rule 
in his own way.” The life, how- 
ever, of this great school, with all 
its injudicious liberties and confine- 
ments, must have been anything 
but a healthy one. Starved and 
solitary, careless of play as play, 


and already full of that consuming 
spiritual curiosity which never left 
him, Coleridge’s devotion to the in- 
discriminate stores of the circulating 
library gave the last aggravation to all 
the unwholesome ‘particulars of his 


life. ‘‘Conceive what I must have 
been at fourteen,” he exclaims. ‘TI 
was in a continual low fever. My 
whole being was, with eyes closed to 
every object of present sense, to 
crumple myself up in a sunny corner 
and read, read, read; fancy myself on 
Robinson Crusoe’s Island finding a 
mountain of plum-cake, and eating 
a room for myself, and then eating 
it into the shapes of tables and 
chairs—hunger, and fancy!” At 
the same time, he adds, “‘ My talents 
and superiority made me for ever at 
the head in my routine of study, 
though utterly without the desire 
to be so—without a spark of ambi- 
tion; and as to emulation, it had 
no meaning for me; but the differ- 
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ence between me and my form fel- 
lows, in our lessons and exercises, 
bore no proportion to the measure- 
less difference between me and them 
in the wide, wild wilderness of use- 
less unarranged book-knowledge and 
book-thoughts.” A droll incident 
occurred about this period of his 
life, which shows how true was this 
absolute want of ambition. The 
friendless boy had made acquain- * 
tance with a shoemaker and his 
wife, who had a shop near the 
school, and who were kind to him; 
and thereupon he conceived the ex- 
traordinary idea of getting himself 
apprenticed to his friend, whom he 
persuaded, to go to the head-master 
to make this wonderful proposal. 
“Od’s my life, man, what d’ye 
mean?” cried the master, with not 
unnatural indignation mingling with 
his amazement; and notwithstand- 
ing Coleridge’s support of the ap- 
plication, the shoemaker was turned 
out of the place, and the would- 
be apprentice chosen, “‘ against my 
will,” he says, “as one of those 
destined for the university.” The 
same irascible yet excellent master 
flogged the boy severely on hearing 
that he boasted of being an infidel. 
It is odd and amusing, however, to 
realise what might have been Cole- 
ridge’s fate had he been allowed his 
boyish will. We doubt much whe- 
ther the conditions of his life would 
have been half so much changed as 
would appear at the first glance had 
it been spent on the cobbler’s bench. 
There, as elsewhere, he would have 
been the oracle of a circle. He 
would have talked over his shoe- 
making as he talked all through his 
literature, gathering around him a 
little throng of worshippers, less 
learned, no doubt, but not less en- 
thusiastic. Of all the men of genius 
we know, he is the one who would 
have suffered least from such a 
metamorphosis. Imagination  in- 
deed has little difficulty in pictur- 
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ing this wonderful phase of the 
might-have-been. How he would 
have talked in the queer little dingy 
shop; how his big forehead and 
dreamy eyes would have shown in 
the obscurity; how quaintly his 
strange knowledge, his weird wis- 
dom, the depth and intensity of his 
vision, would have illuminated the 
place about him; and what a novel 
and wonderful effect would that 
illumination have had upon the 
intense reality of lowly life! Cole- 
ridge, as a cobbler, is one of the 
quaintest and most tempting sug- 
gestions which fancy ever had. 
It opens up to us an entire new 
world. 

This, however, was not to be. 
His next stage in life was not a 
shoemaker’s shop in Newgate Street, 
but Jesus College, Cambridge, which 
he entered in 1791 at the age of 
nineteen—the object of many high 
prophecies and hopes on the part of 
his school and schoolfellows, who 
had unanimously determined that 
he was to be great and do them 
honour. The first thing he did, 
however, was, alas! too common an 
incident: he got into debt, though 
not, it would appear; for an over- 
whelming sum, or in any discredit- 
able way. So long as his friend 
of Christ’s Hospital, Middleton, 
remained in Cambridge, Coleridge 
pursued his studies with a great 
deal of regularity, and in his first’ 
year won the prize for a Greek ode. 
But after a while his industry slack- 
ened, and a kind of dreamy idleness 
—implying no languor of the soul 
or common reluctance to mental 
work, but rather, it would seem, a 
disinclination to work in the usual 
grooves, and do what was expected 
of him—took possession of the young 
scholar. ‘‘He was very studious, 
but his reading was desultory and 
capricious,” writes a fellow-student. 
“He was ready at any time to un- 
shed his mind in conversation, and 
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for the sake of this his rooms were a 
constant rendezvous of conversation- 
loving friends. What evenings 
have I spent in these rooms! What 
little suppers, or sizings, as they 
were called, have I enjoyed; when 
Eschylus and Plato and Thucydides 
were pushed aside with a pile of 
lexicons and the like, to discuss the 
pamphlets of the day! Ever and 
anon a pamphlet issued from the 
pen of Burke. There was no need 
of having the book before us ; Cole- 
ridge had read it in the morning, 
and in the evening he would repeat 
whole pages verbatim.” It was 
while he was at the university that 
the French Revolution occurred ; but, 
strangely enough, this great event 
made no such impression on the vi- 
sionary as it did upon Wordsworth’s 
steadier mind—the reason, of this 
however being, no doubt, that he-was 
much less closely thrown in contact 
with it. His college life was inter- 
rupted by a curious and whimsical 
accident, for it does not seem to 
deserve a more serious name. He 
had failed to win a university schol- 
arship, his friend Middleton had 
left Cambridge, and other causes 
combined to dishearten him. One 
authority informs us that he was 
tormented by his creditors, and an- * 
other that he had been refused by a 
young lady to whom he had given 
his heart. Deeply cast down and 
despondent, he left Cambridge and 
went to London, where he strayed 
about the streefs all night in the 
first outburst of that strange dreamy 
self-abandonment and _ rebellion 
against life’s ordinary laws which 
recurred so often in his troubled 
existence. This was the first; and 
there is in it something of the boy’s 
innocent and wayward but deep de- 
spair, which makes the reader smile 
even while he is most deeply touched 
by the lad’s solitary wandering and 
foolish misery. He gave away. 
everything he had in his pockets to 
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beggars whom he met with during 
this confused nocturnal ramble, and 
in the morning woke up from his 
dream at the sight of a bill on the 
wall which invited ‘smart lads ” to 
enlist in the 15th, Elliot’s, Light 
Dragoons. He paused before this 
with a reflection worthy of a half- 
erazed philosopher of twenty. “I 
have had all my life a violent anti- 
pathy to soldiers and horses,” he 
said to himself; ‘‘the sooner [ can 
eure myself of these absurd preju- 
dices the better, and I will enlist 
in this regiment!” And so he did 
accordingly, calling himself, with a 
philosophical absurdity, in which 
there is a gleam of humour, Comber- 
bach, as being likely to cumber the 
back of any horse on which he was 
placed. 

In this curious situation he re- 
mained for six months, making him- 
self, as his different biographers in- 
form us, a very useful and enter- 
taining member of the corps; not in 
any warlike way, it is true—his chief 
qualities in that respect being a 
tendency to fall from his horse, and 
absolute incapacity to learn his drill. 
But he nursed his sick comrades 
with kind and not unskilful hands ; 
and he told them stories till the 
* whole regiment was ready to serve 
him—cleaning his horse and ac- 
coutrements for him, and relieving 
him from the daily drudgery of the 
barracks. He was discovered, one 
account tells us, in consequence of 
having interposed to correct a Greek 
translation which one officer made 
to another in his hearing—a very 
wonderful incident, surely, since we 
doubt whether young dragoon offi- 
cers are much more in the way of 
quoting Euripides than young troop- 
ers are of setting them right. An- 
other and more likely story is, that 
he was met in the streets by a fel- 
low-student, who informed his friends 
of his whereabouts, and was thus 
the means of delivering him from 
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the new coil of circumstances which 
doubtless by this time had lost their 
attraction of novelty. He went 
back, accordingly, to his college after 
this odd adventure, which does not. 
seem to have made any particular 
impression on his mind, though it 
furnishes a quaint chapter to his 
life. 

We are not informed who the 
“ friends” were who thus restored.’ 
Coleridge to his natural sphere, and 
supported him at college. Indeed 
it has never been our fate to en- 
counter a life more lost in mystifi- 
cations, or less easy to disentangle 
from the mists of statement and 
counter-statement which have grown 
about it. This is chiefly owing, no 
doubt, to the fact that there were 
many things in it which the natural 
feeling of relations and descendants 
would fain have concealed. (Con- 
cealment, however, in the case of 
such a man, is even more hopeless 
than it is in respect to ordinary per- 
sons; and it would have been much 
better not only for the world, in the 
contemplation of a most pathetic 
life, but to the family and good fame 
of Coleridge, had some one ventured 
to tell the sad story plainly and 
fully. As it is, we have to make 
our way as we can through Gilman’s 
unfinished and flattering fragment 
of biography —through the more 
satisfactory yet too reticent and 


@iso unfinished sketch appended by 


his nephew to the ‘ Biographia 
Literaria,’ on one side ; and through 
Cottle’s maundering and _ self-suffi- 
cient Recollections, and the elegant 
indiscretions of De Quincey, on the 
other. The attempt to smooth over 
on one hand, gives the inclination 
to clear up on the other a spiteful 
and ill-tempered aspect ; and we find 
ourselves lost at last in a flood of 
mysterious gossip, no man ventur- 
ing to speak plainly. We hope 
to be able, out of this muddle, to 
disentangle the sad and checkered 
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thread of the poet's life, so far as it 
eoncerns our present subject; but it 
js no easy task. His faults were 
great and grievous, no doubt; and 
they were thrown into fuller light 
by the success and the virtues of 
his two friends, Wordsworth and 
Southey, both of whom, with not 
much advantage over him in the 
outset of life, managed, neverthe- 
less, to live and thrive without com- 
promising their poetic character, 
and to secure comfort and good re- 
putation as men, besides their fame. 
But it is often the fallen and failing 
to whom the heart turns most ten- 
derly; and a true record of Cole- 
ridge’s weaknesses, temptations, and 
miseries would, we cannot doubt, 
be found his best plea for human 
pardon. _ 
After this escapade of soldiering 
he returned to college, but only for 
a short time, his habits having been 
broken and his mind unsettled, no 
doubt, by so strange a break in his 
academic life. He had also by this 
time adopted, or supposed himself 
to have adopted, the doctrines of 
the Unitarians—doctrines which he 
afterwards condemned with all the 
eloquence and vehemence of which 
he was master. His temporary 
adoption of them seems to have 
meant little more than the general 
disorder and unsettlement of a 
young man’s religious views. ‘“T 
always told the Unitarians,” he said 
afterwards, “that their interpreta- 
tions of Scripture were intolerable 
upon any principles of sound criti- 
cism; and that if they were to offer 
to construe the will of a neighbour 
as they did that of their Maker, 
they would be scouted out of society. 
I said then, plainly and openly, that 
it was clear enough that John and 
Paul were not Unitarians. But at 
that time [I had a strong sense of 
the repugnancy of the doctrine of 
vicarious atonement to the moral 
being, and I thought nothing could 
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counterbalance that. ‘What care 
I,’ I said, ‘for the Platonisms of 
John or the Rabbinisms of Paul ? 
My conscience revolts!’ That was 
the ground of my Unitarianism.” 

At the end of his college course he 
made acquaintance with Southey— 
an acquaintance which rapidly rip- 
ened into the warmest friendship, 
and which, in 1794, led him to 
Bristol—where he fell in love, and, 
as was natural enough, fell also into 
one of those vaguely-splendid plans 
of Paradise revived, and a new 
Utopia, which are so delightful to 
the imagination of youth. A great 
deal more than is at all necessary 
seems to have been made of this 
plan by the foolish loquacity of the 
bookseller Cottle, who suddenly 
found himself in the delightful 
position of patron and assisting pro- 
vidence to a cluster of young men 
of genius, and whose sense of prac- 
tical superiority to all their rayjngs 
evidently intoxicated him. The 
plan itself, called Pantisocrasy, was 
one of the most charming and fool- 
ish ever invented by babe, lover, or 
poet. The chief originators of it— 
Coleridge, Southey, and Lovell 
were respectively engaged to Sara, 
Mary, and Edith Fricker, young 
women who have left but few traces 


of their own individuality upon the 
world, yet whose fortune was re- 


markable enough. What more con- 
genial to the three young pairs, full 
of hope and enthusiasm, than the 
new life, under new and strange 
conditions delightfully unusual, 
novel, unlike anything to be found 
elsewhere, which this dream set be- 
fore them? The bridegrooms were 
allied to each other by the half- 
adoring bond of poetic friendship 
and mutual admiration; the brides 
were sisters; an ideal group, com- 
bining all that each wanted—love, 
friendship, mutual aid, and a ready- 
made and perfectly sympathetic 
society. In the present day the 
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youthful brain, between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-five, has grown 
less susceptible; but a great many 
of ‘us still can remember the time 
when such a vision would have set 
our whole being aflame. The colony 
was to be planted on the banks of 
the Susquehannah, chiefly because 
that river possessed a soft and liquid 
name! and was to support itself as 
Adam and Eve did, by that delving 
and spinning which are the primi- 
tive arts of mankind. No doubt 
this plan afforded an infinite deal of 
talk to the lovers, and to all their 
friends. It was discussed with all 
that mock seriousness and profound 
solemnity to which youth is prone; 
and was intended to be carried out, 
no doubt, so long as the craze lasted, 
by help of that glorious haphazard 
which we all trust in more or less 
in the beginning of life. There is 


no trace, however, of any actual 
step being taken in the matter, 


though good Mr. Cottle accepted 
everything aw pied de la lettre, and 
makes the most of the divine folly 
without any consciousness of the 
necessity of effervescence which ex- 
isted in these young brains. By the 
beginning of 1795, Coleridge had 
shaken himself free of the univer- 
sity without even taking his degree. 
He would seem, at the same time, 
so far as any further indication is 
given us, to have shaken himself 
free of his family, whom he had no 
doubt disappointed and exasperated, 
and to have thrown himself upon 
the world, in which he was hence- 
forward to fight a painful battle for 
himself, without either aid from or 
reference to his kithand kin. ‘He 
returned with Southey to Bristol,” 
says his nephew, “and commenced 
man.” 

Up to this moment, so far as we 
can make out, he had published 
nothing, and had not written much. 
His friends had probably destined 
him for the Church, which of course 
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had become impossible from his 
Unitarian principles; but it is eyij- 
dent that no kind of professionaj 
training had ever been his. He was 
penniless; but his mind was full 
and overflowing with a thousand 
schemes; he had done nothing as 
yet to compromise himself with the 
world, and he impressed upon every 
one who saw him a conviction of 
his exceeding genius. At the same 
time it must be fully understood, 
that his actual poverty was rendered 
so much greater by the fact that he 
had not even, like so many a penni- 
less genius, a manuscript in his pocket 
with which to conquer fate. Hehad 
neither money nor money’s worth, 
The liberal Cottle had offered him 
thirty guineas for a volume of 
poems not yet written, and had 
afterwards added to this by a pro- 
mise ‘‘to give him one guinea and 
a half for every hundred lines he 
might present to me, whether 
rhyme or blank verse.” On this 
substantial provision the young 
man married! replying to some 
one who asked what his means were 
with the lofty intimation that 
““Mr. Cottle had made him such an 
offer that he felt no solicitude on 
the subject.” This, Heaven help 
him! was his way of “ commencing 
man.” He was but twenty-three, 
still in all the chaos of youthful 
fancies, with an unsteady mind 
veering about like the wind, and 
that fatal mixture of hope, self- 
confidence, and readiness to embrace 
every new plan suggested to him, 
which contains all the elements of 
ruin. No doubt it was his im- 
mense knowledge and wonderful 
versatility which made him so open 
to every suggestion, since of a hun- 
dred subjects one was as easy and 
as natural to him as another. He 
had begun his life inf Bristol (as 
did also Southey) by delivering Jec- 
tures, which apparently paid suf- 
ficiently well to keep him afloat 
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for the time. But now more seri- 
ous and steady work for a liveli- 
hood was necessary. It is a curious 
indication of the intellectual excite- 
ment of the age, that not Coleridge 
only, but Cottle and other practical 
men, seem to have felt it quite pos- 
sible for the young poet to earn his 
bread by the new tide of verse which 
made his honeymoon musical. He 
himself, for the moment at least, 
was nothing loath. He took his 
bride to a cottage at Clevedon, on 
the shores of the Bristol Channel ; 
and here for a short but beautiful 
moment made visible his impru- 
dent happiness. The solitary had 
become two—there was no time 
as yet for the entrance of heavy 
disquietude. His Sara had still all 
the complacency of a bride, all the 
admiration for his powers of a young 
woman in love; and he could ad- 
mire and adore and sing litanies to 
the woman he loved, without being 
compelled to ask himself whether 
she understood or cared for them. 
Here are the first breathings of the 
poet’s content :— , 


‘Low was our pretty cot: our tallest rose 

Peeped at the chamber-window. We could 
hear 

At silent noon, and eve, and early morn, 

The sea’s faint murmur. In the open air 

Our myrtles blossomed, and across the porch 

Thick jasmines twined: the little landscape 
round 

Was green and woody, and refreshed the eye. 


And we were blessed. 

Long-listening to the 

__. hote 

(Viewless, or haply for a moment seen 

Gleaming on sunny wings), in whispered 
tones 

I've said to my beloved, ‘ Such, sweet girl! 

The inobtrusive song of happiness, 

Unearthly minstrelsy ! then only heard 

When the soul seeks to hear; when all is 


Oft with patient ear 
viewless sky-lark’s 


hushed, 
And the soul listens !°” 


And again— 


‘* My pensive Sara ! thy soft cheek reclined 

Thus on my arm, most soothing sweet it is 

To sit beside our cot, our cot o’ergrown 

With white-flowered jasmine, and the broad- 
leaved myrtle, 
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~¥ emblems they of Innocence and Love !) 

nd watch the clouds, that late were rich 
with light, 

Slow saddening round, and mark the star of 


eve 
Serenely brilliant (such should wisdom be) 
Shine opposite! How exquisite the scents 
Snatched from yon bean-field ! and the world 
so hushed !” 


For a few years this Arcadian 
strain is heard at intervals, indicat- 
ing the pleasant changes of the gentle 
domestic story. At one time the 
poet thanks God who has given him 
‘Peace and this cot, and thee, heart- 
honoured maid”—at another, he 
answers the question how he felt 
when his first child, born in his 
absence, was presented to him. At 
first “my slow heart was only sad,” 
he says :— 


* But when I saw it on its mother’s arm. 
And hanging at her bosom (she the while 
Bent o’er its features with a tearful smile) 

Then I was thrilled and melted, and most 

warm 

Impressed a father’s kiss : and all beguiled 
Of dark remembrance and presageful fear, 
I seemed to see an angel-form appear— 

*T'was even thine, beloved woman mild ! 

So for the mother’s sake the child was 


dear, 
And dearer was the mother for the child.” 


When he is absent, there is still 
the same refrain of love. In the 
‘“‘ Day-Dream” he gives us a little 
picture of his still lover-like senti- 
ments— 


“If thou wert here these tears were tears of 
But from as sweet a vision did I start 
As ever made those eyes grow idly bright. 
And though I weep, yet still around my 
heart 
A sweet and playful tenderness did linger, 
Touching my heart as with an infant’s 
finger. 


Across my breast there lay a weight so warm 
As if some bird had taken shelter there, 

And lo! I seemed to see a woman’s form, 
Thine, Sara, thine! Oh joy, if thine it 


were. 

I gazed with stifled breath and feared to 
stir it, 

No sweeter trance e’er wrapt a yearning 
spirit. ; 


And now when I seemed sure thy face to see, 
Thy own dear self in our own quiet home 
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There came an elfish langh and waked me ; 

"T'was Frederic who 
clomb, 

And with his bright eyes at my face was 


ehind my chair had 


peeping ; 
I blessed him, tried to Jaugh, and fell a- 
weeping.” 


When this first note of joy begins 
to die on the ear, the children come 
in, or at least the eldest child, the 
babe who is cradled at the young 
father’s feet, when he sits up at his 
work after all else are at rest in his 
cottage. Nothing can be more warm, 
more tender, than those outpourings 
of his love and happiness. There is 
no mistaking the reality and fervour, 
the truth and purity, of the sweet 
domestic idyl—so long as it lasts. 

But unfortunately this was not 
long. There are circumstances in 
which poverty is gentle and almost 
pleasant—at least to the spectator— 
when she can be at least supposed 
to be the handmaid of goodaess, re- 
straining self-indulgence, and mak- 
ing many temptations impossible ; 
and there are circumstances in which 
she is noble, enduring the evils she 
cannot mitigate. But for once that 
poverty can exhibit these attrac- 
tive features, there are a hundred 
in which she can be nothing but 
hideous—when her physical suf- 
ferings are as nothing to the little 
meannesses, the greedy aspect, the 
ravenous demand she makes, whether 
with her will or not. Of all ter- 
rible things in the world, this hunger- 
ing penury is the most terrible. It 
compels a man to a hundred humil- 
iations, it forces him to shifts and 
importunities he loathes, it makes 
him despicable to himself and others, 
and finally it ruins his character, 
and converts him in reality into the 
sorry, shifty, greedy, shameless 
wretch which he has been forced to 
appear. This awful power was seated 
on the very springs of Coleridge’s 
life; his own fault, it is true—for 
everything connected with his startin 
life had been alike foolish—but still 
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there it was. It put its grip upon 
him in the very commencement of 
this poetic happiness. How were 
those gentle strains of melodious 
verse to provide for the terrible prose 
necessities which the foolish lad had 
never dreamed of ? The young poet 
worked with what heart he could at 
“Religious Musings,” and other 
vague prelections in blank verse, to 
make up that thirty guineas already 
all eaten and consumed, and to cover ' 
the poor little table, which, alas ! had 
an ever-recurring need of being re- 
covered, such as no poetical imagina- 
tion ever conceived. Thirty guineas, 
for instance, though a stupendous 
sum, was nothing when set against 
the still more stupendous daily con- 
tinual return of breakfast, dinner, 
supper, all needing to be provided 
for, and yet again to be provided 
for day after day. It is this hor- 
rible persistence of necessity which 
crushes the unfortunate idealist. 
Coleridge had made a brilliant con- 
ception of life in the general, but 
he was appalled by it in the par- 
ticular. His mind could embrace 
the. grandeur but not the pettiness ; 
and all the miseries which naturally 
attend the man without money and 
without practical energy came upon 
him like a flood. 

After a short time he moved from 
Clevedon back to Bristol, and there 
projected and commenced the curious 
little magazine-newspaper called the 
‘Watchman,’ which he began with 
great vigour and hope, having obtain- 
ed, by means of a tour in search of 
them, canvassing for orders, the large 
number of 2000 subscribers. The 
publication, however, failed, and 
died at its tenth number. A great 
many amusing and whimsical inci- 
dents are recorded of this short-lived 
organ of opinion. The young poet 
visited Birmingham, Worcester, Not- 
tingham, Sheffield, Derby, Liver- 
pool, and a great many other places, 
to recommend his forthcoming work, 
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with a zeal which was, no doubt, 
heightened by his characteristic 
satisfaction in seeing new faces, 
and having it in his power to talk 
to an ever-varying line of listeners. 
All sorts of adventures met him on 
his way. At Derby he met Dr. 
Darwin, the ancestor of another not 
less famous philosopher who em- 


bellishes our own age, who “ ban- ~ 


tered me on the subject of religion,” 
and “boasted that he had never 
read one book in favour of such 
stuff.” “TI heard all his arguments,” 
says the wandering philosopher, 
with a certain youthful grandeur, 
“and told him it was infinitely 
consoling to me to find that the 
arguments of so great a man ad- 
duced against the existence of a 
God, and the evidences of revealed 
religion, were such as had startled 
me at fifteen, but had become the 
objects of my smile at twenty.” 
The Christian apologist who took 
this lofty ground was at the time, 
it must be remembered, a professed 
Unitarian, and as such preached 
several times during this expedition 
in Unitarian chapels “in a blue 
coat and white waistcoat,” thus 
showing his superiority to everything 
that was conventional! At Derby 
he was advised to settle in that 
place, and open a day-school, by 
which it was supposed that he 
might make a modest fortune, work- 
ing but four hours a-day. To this 
suggestion, as to most others, Cole- 
ridge lent a serious ear, really 
thinking of doing it, as would ap- 
apear, until he had forgotten all 
about it! At Birmingham some- 
thing more important happened, as 
he there made acquaintance with 
Charles Lloyd, a poetical and high- 
minded hypochondriac, who soon 
afterwards went to live with the 
poet, and helped the poor little 
household through its first troubles. 

Thus he wandered on his way, 
leaving wherever he went a lumin- 
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ous track behind him, and impress- 
ing on the minds of the wide circle 
of people upon whom he had glanced 
in passing, such an impression of ge- 
nius as the common intelligence 
rarely receives. In this particular 
Coleridge always did himself justice, 
for talk was his natural way of mak- 
ing himself known. He gives in his 
letters some amusing anonymous 
criticisms upon his strange little 
periodical, one of which is worth 
quoting :— 

“Sir, I detest your principles. Your 
srose I think very so-so; but vour poetry 
isso beautiful that I take in your ‘ Watch- 
man’ solely on account of it. In justice, 
therefore, to me and some others of my 
stamp, I entreat you to give us more 
verses and{ess democratic scurrility. 

“Your admirer—not esteemer.”’ 


Notwithstanding, however, its 
2000 subscribers and its many ad- 
mirers, the ‘Watchman’ was sup- 
pressed in its tenth number, dying 
of sheer starvation; and Coleridge 
was again upon the world. “It is 
not pleasant, Thomas Poole,” he 
says, in one of his letters, ‘to have 
worked fourteen weeks for nothing 
—for nothing; nay, to have given 
to the public in addition to that 
toil £45.” And then he plunges 
into the.plans which, on the failure 
of this undertaking, were all he had 
left him. One was to go to Ger- 
many and perfect himself in the lan- 
guage, the expenses being paid by 
a translation of “all the works of 
Schiller, which would make a portly 
quarto ;” while there he was to 
study chemistry and anatomy, and 
bringing over with him “ the works 
of Semler and Michaelis, the Ger- 
man theologians, and of Kant, the 
great German metaphysician,” was. 
incontinently to commence a school 
for eight young men at £105 each. 
The course of studies was to be as 
follows :— 


‘1, Man as an animal; including the 
complete knowledge of anatomy, chemis- 
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try, mechanics, and optics. 2. Man as 
an intellectual being; including the an- 
cient metaphysics, the systems of Locke 
and Hartley, of the Scotch philosophers, 
and the new Kantian system. 3. Man as 
a religious being, including a historic 
summary of all religions, and of the argu- 
ments for and against natural and re- 
vealed religion. Then, proceeding from the 
individual to the aggregate of individuals, 
and disregarding all chronology except 
that of mind, I should perfect them—1. 
In the history of savage tribes; 2. Of 
semi-barbarous nations; 3. Of nations 
emerging from semi-barbarism; .4. Of 
civilised states; 5, Of luxurious states; 
6. Of revolutionary states; 7. Of colo- 
nies. During their studies I should in- 
termix the knowledge of languages, and 
instruct my scholars in belles lettres, and 
the principles of composition. 

‘* Now, seriously, do you think that 
one of my scholars thus perfected would 
not make a better senator than perhaps any 
one member in either of our Houses? 
Gracious heavens! that a scheme so big 
with advantages to this kingdom—there- 
fore to Europe—therefore to the world— 
should be demolishable by one monosyl- 
lable from a bookseller’s mouth !”’ 


“The second plan,” he adds, 
however, with perfect philosophy, 
after this brilliant outburst, ‘‘is to 
become a Dissenting minister, and 
abjure politics and casual litera- 
ture.” At this time he was four- 
and-twenty, with a wife and child 
to maintain, and without a penny in 
‘the world—a poor, starving, con- 
fused, tumultuous young soul, with 
his imagination weaving so many 
splendid webs about him, building 
dream-palaces all ready for habita- 
tion, mapping out upon the clouds 
the most impossible magnificent 
pathways,—but ever the clog at his 
feet, the impossibility of the first 
step which was to open everything 
—though after that first step all 
was so plain! 

After this the young poet removed 
to Nether Stowey, in Somersetshire, 
where he lived as “ under the shade 
of one impervious oak,” in a cottage 
near the house of his friend Poole. 
His residence here broughta little lull 
in his life. Charles Lloyd, to whom 
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he addressed the beautiful verses, “To 
a Young Friend, on his proposing to 
domesticate with the Author,” had 
by this time become a member of 
his family, and, no doubt, furnished 
to a considerable extent the means 
for its support. He had his friend 
Poole close at hand, and, as he says, 
with a certain splendid absurdity, 
“To live in a beautiful country,, 
and to inure myself as much as 
possible to the labours of the field, 
have been for this year past my 
dream of the day, my sigh at mid- 
night.” How far he was enabled to 
inure himself to the labours of the 
field there is no record, but he lived 
at Nether Stowey nearly three years 
—years which were the most tran- 
quil, and probably the happiest, of 
his life. Here he himself informs 
us—‘‘ [ provided for my scanty 
maintenance by writing verses for a 
London morning paper.” These 
poems, no doubt, included the Ode 
to ‘“‘ France ;” the wonderful ‘‘ War 
Eclogue,” called ‘‘ Fire, Famine, and 
Slaughter ;” and the “ Devil’s Walk.” 
Nothing can exceed the fierce power 
and vehemence of the second of these 
poems, unless, indeed, it were the 
essay on Pitt, which appeared some 
years later in the ‘ Morning Post,’ one 
of the most trenchant pieces of per- 
sonal criticism ever written.. Cole- 
ridge’s political feelings were warm, 
but they never took the first place 
in his mind, and it is only two or 
three times that he gave them full 
expression ; though when he did so, 
the product was such as might well 
make the objects of his: satire trem- 
ble. Pleasanter associations, how- 
ever, are connected with the cot- 
tage in which he found a temporary 
refuge. A few months after Cole- 
ridge went to Nether Stowey, 
Wordsworth and his sister, chieily 
moved by the desire to be near 
their new friend, took the house of 
Allfoxden, within three miles of 
that village; and as long as they re- 
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mained there, the intercourse be-. 


tween the two poets was unbroken. 
They walked together, made excur- 
sions, talked, mused, and speculated, 
exciting and encouraging each other, 
as only such intercourse can do. 
While they traversed the oak-woods, 
or rested on the grassy combs, they 
discussed the uses of poetry,—‘ the 
power of exciting the sympathy of the 
reader by a faithful adherence to the 
truth of nature—and the power of 
giving the interest of novelty, by the 
modifying colours of imagination.” 
With their eyes upon the beautiful 
landscape below —the ‘‘ woods, 
smooth downs, valleys, with small 
brooks running down them through 
green meadows, hardly ever inter- 
sected with hedgerows, but scattered 
over with trees,” which Miss Words- 
worth describes—they noted all the 
changes of light and colour, which 
are as a soul to the still beauty of 
nature, and that perpetual variation 
and rhythmic succession of changes 
gave a new scope to their thoughts. 
“The sudden charm which accidents 
of light and shade, which moon- 
light or sunlight diffused over a 
familiar landscape, appeared to re- 
present the practicability of combin- 
ing” both the poetic powers which 
they had been discussing. ‘ These,” 
says Coleridge, in his lofty mono- 
logue, ‘‘are the poetry of nature. 
The thought suggested itself (to 
which of us I do not recollect) that 
a series of poems might be composed 
of two sorts. In the one, the inci- 
dents and agents were to be, in part 
at least, supernatural; . . . for the 
second class, subjects were to be 
chosen from ordinary life.” Up to 
this time Coleridge had evidenced no 
special inclination towards the super- 
natural. His poems had been, like 
his friend’s, descriptive, with an 
element of sentiment added to them; 
but nothing of the weird or wonder- 
ful. If his mind tended thereto, it 
had as yet never shown the faculty ; 
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and there is every reason to suppose 
that it was Wordsworth’s distinct 
natural bent towards the “subjects 
drawn from ordinary life” which 
decided his friend to take up the 
other, and which would have made 
him equally willing to take any 
other subject, whatever it might 
have been, To his many-sided soul 
it mattered little. He was as ready 
to have plunged into science, had 
that been the other side of the an- 
tithesis; but as the supernatural 
was the thing to be done, into the 
supernatural he plunged accordingly, 
with a humility of soul which was 
only matched by the overflowing 
wealth of genius which made this 
arbitrarily-chosen style the very style 
of all others to develop his powers. 
In this curiously-accidental way did 
he find out his real strength. The 
story is like that of a man groping 
in the darkness for his tools, and 
finding them’ by Heaven’s guid-- 
ance, not his own wisdom. A cer- 
tain youthful levity of self-confidence: 
mingles with the real sense of 
strength which made him willing 
to take whatever subject might fall 
to him; but the true humility, un- 
selfishness, and poetic enthusiasm 
which is also mingled with that 
levity, merited the overflowing re- 
ward which they found. 

In pursuance of this plan the~ 
** Ancient Mariner” was written, or, 
to speak more appropriately, was 
composed, on these very breezy 
heights of Quantock, as the poet 
roamed about them with his friends, | 
It is thus that Wordsworth records 
its birth :— 


* Upon  emne Quantock’s airy ridge we: 
rove 

Unchecked, or loitered ‘mid her sy:van 
combs. 

Thou in bewitching words, with happy heart, , 

Didst chant the vision of that Ancieat Man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner. and rueful woes 

Didst utter of the Lady Christabel.” 


Never had poem a more pleasant 
origin. With ‘happy heart”—with 
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no pressure upon him of those 
hard and sordid necessities which 
dwelt in the village below—with 


nothing but the blue sky and grassy - 


hills, the indulgent summer, the 
enthusiastic poet-society, the delight- 
ful emulation of one minstrel with 
another—this great weird song came 
forth on some strain of its own, some 
chant such as belongs to poetry, not 
music, but cadenced utterance. Had 
Duty and Mr. Cottle called forth the 
song, it might have gained another 
kind of interest, and a meaning sad- 
der and in some respects more lofty ; 
but nature sympathises, after all, 
with the sweet air, the youthful 
freedom, the spontaneous and cause- 
less flight of genius, Poor Coleridge, 
Heaven knows, had struggle enough 
in the body and out of it; and 
though one cannot help but give a 
pitiful thought to the poor little 
wwife at home, once sung to the 
«echo, but now left—poor Sara !—to 
be.as pensive as she pleased without 
much note of it,—yet there is some- 


thing in the poet’s holiday, and in 
the freedom of pleasure, and leisure, 
-and sweet forgetfulness of care, with 
which we sympathise also, in spite 


-of ourselves. But if poor Mrs. 
‘Coleridge was cross of nights, she 
was not, perhaps, without excuse. 

The “Ancient Mariner” began 
the volume of ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ 
which was published in 1798. It 
‘was the only poem by Coleridge in- 

-Cluded in that wonderful volume ; 
.and few literary conjunctions ever 
have been more curious than that 
-of this powerful and extraordinary 
poem with the “Idiot Boy” and 
its homely band. If these produc- 
tions represented the gleams of light 
in the landscape, thrown now upon 
- one insignificant knoll or clump of 
trees and how upon other, accord- 
ing to the beautiful fantastic theory 
-quoted above, this first great off- 
spring of Coleridge’s genius must 
have been like the majestic progress 
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of the storm over the broad cham- 
paign—pillars of cloud and arrows 
of fire, great sweeping shadows and 
floods, and tender gleams of glory 
between. But the contrast was still 
more perfect than even that which 
exists between the elemental influ- 
ences in calm and in tempest. Wild 
and weird and full of majesty is the 
very first note of that great song, 
chanted into the air of common day, 
and startling and charming the lis- 
tener into sudden interest. Whether 
or not the poet meant it—and ge- 
nius does many a thing, as it were, 
““by chance,” which is really the 
exquisitest skill and cunning—the 
very form of this poem is an emblem 
of its meaning and effect. The life 
of every day is going on gaily, the 
wedding-guests are close to the door 
of the festal house, when Mystery 
and Wonder, in the form of the 
old Mariner, comes suddenly upon 
them. He selects the one who can 
hear him with unerring instinct. 
He holds him fast, notwithstanding 
all his struggles; and, interrupted 
continually by the sounds of the 
other existence going on so near 
— interrupted by the _ struggles 
and remonstrances of the listener 
—the wild tale proceeds with- 
out a break. It is an unconscious 
allegory, suggested not by any 
artificial plan, but by that poetic 
judgment which works by instinct. 
What the poet himself was in the 
world, his Mariner is in the poem. 
Life calls, and pleasure, and even a 
certain duty ; but the power of the 
invisible has come in, and caught 
the soul out of the real, out of the 
palpable. Here are a hundred things 
not dreamt of in any philosophy; 
good and evil, cursing and blessing, 
close to, brushing against your com- 
monest strain of existence. In the 
market-place, at the bridgeroom’s 
door, in the midst of your busiest 
occupations, your social engagements, 
at a moment’s notice the Interpreter 
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may stand before you, and your 
mind be hurried away to the Un- 
seen. This is the first lesson it 
bears, unsuspected, unfathomed for 
the moment; for that sudden re- 
velation perplexes the soul, as the 
Mariner’s story does the wedding 
guest. ‘‘ Wherefore stopp’st thou 
me? Hold off; unhand me, grey- 
beard loon!” cries the fascinated 
but unwilling listener. Thus the 
form of the poem throws its 
deeper meaning into a bold and 
simple parable; it discriminates 
between the shining surface and the 
depths below, and shows that what- 
ever may be the smiling face of 
things—the merry minstrelsy sound- 
ing out from the hall, or even that 
glad vision of the bride in her 
blushes, crossing within sight of us 
—events strange and wonderful, sad 
and awful, are going on elsewhere, 
the powers of good and evil carrying 
on their everlasting struggle, and 
a hundred tiny germs of spiritual 
power springing into life about 
us. ‘ There is more of the invisible 
than of the visible in the world 
around us” —“plures esse Natu- 
ras invisibiles quam visibiles in 
rerum universitate,” is the poet’s 
motto; and strangely, splendidly, 
with a picturesque force of form 
which equals its wondrous soul 
of meaning, does he enforce his 
text. ‘There was a ship, quoth he.” 
It is perhaps the most vivid realisa- 
tion ever put into words of that large 
life of the world which embraces 
the tiny fragmentary life of the 
individual. The ship sails in upon 
the changed scene under the won- 
dering gazer’s unwilling eyes. Its 
shadow comes between him and the 
board which he knows is spread so 
near, the procession which he can 
See passing, shadowy, across those 
shadowy seas. Which is the real ? 
which the vision? The mind grows 
giddy, the imagination trembles and 
wavers, Our senses become con- 
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fused, unable to identify what we 
see from what we hear; and finally, 
triumphantly, the unseen sweeps in 
and holds possession, more real, more 
true, more unquestionable than any- 
thing that eye can see. 

This was what Coleridge meant, 
when, seated on the breezy hillside, 
with shadow and sun-gleam pursuing 
each other over the broad fair country 
at his feet, there came into his mind 
the first vision of a poetry which 
should deal with the supernatural and 
invisible, ‘yet so as to transfer from 
our inward nature a human interest 
and a semblance of truth sufficient to 
procure for these shadows of imagi- 
nation that willing suspension of 
disbelief for. the moment, which 
constitutes poetic faith.” This was 
his meaning ; but it was, we feel con- 
vinced—believing, as we do, that the 
poet, like the prophet, does half his 
work unconsciously—a happy ac- 
cident and no coldly-fashioned plan 
which made the whole framework 
of his tale so symbolical, repeating 
by a divine instinct ‘in flesh and 
blood the spiritual situation. We 
might go a step further, and say 
that there could be few repetitions 
of that leading idea at once more 
fortuitous and more touching than 
the very circumstances under which 
the wondrous tale had birth—cir- 
cumstances which have framed in a 
lovely picture of greenness and sum- 
mer beauty, indulgent skies and 
youthful delights, one of the gravest, 
profoundest, and most lofty utter- 
ances of poetry—a song which was 
‘‘chanted with happy heart,” with 
pleasant breaks of young laughter 
and eager discussion, with glad 
gazings upon sun and shadow, with 
playful interruption and criticism, 
out of the heart of as sad a life as 
ever enacted itself in tragic pain and 
darkness before the eyes of man. 

And what a tale itis! When the 
struggle between the actual and 
the invisible is over, and the Mar- 
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iner is triumphant, what a silence, 
as of the great deep, falls upon the 
strain! The sun came up out of the 
sea and went down into it—grand 
image of the loneliness, the isolation 
from all other created things, of that 
speck upon the noiseless, boundless 
waters. Throughout the poem this 
sentiment of isolation is preserved 
with a magical and most impressive 
reality—all the action is absolutely 
shut up within the doomed ship. 
The storm and the mist and snow, 
the flitting vision of the albatross, 
the spectre-ship against the sun- 
set, the voices of the spirits, all 
heighten the weird effect of that one 
human centre, driven before the 
tyrannous wind, or motionless upon 
the still more terrible calm. The 
meaning of all centres in the man 
-who sees and hears, and to whose 
fate everything refers—our interest 
in him, our self-identification with 
him, is never allowed for a moment 
to waver. All humanity is there, 
shut up within those rotting bul- 
warks, beneath those sails so thin 
and sear. The awful trance of 
silence in which his being is lost 
—silence and awe and pain, and 
a dumb, enduring, unconquerable 
force—descends upon us, and takes 
possession of us: no loud bassoon, 
no festal procession can break the 
charm of that intense yet passive 
consciousness. We grow silent with 
him, ‘with throat unslaked, with 
black lips baked” in a sympathy 
which is the very climax of pleasur- 
able pain. And then what touches 
of tenderness are those which sur- 
prise us in that numbness and trance 
of awful solitude! ; 


** Oh, happy living things, what tongue, 
Their beauty might declare! 
A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware. 
Sure my kind saint had pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware.” 


Or this other, which comes in after 
the horror of the reanimated bodies, 
the ghastly crew of dead alive :— 
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‘*For when it dawned they dropped their 


arms, 
And clustered round the mast ; 
Sweet sounds rose slowly through their 


mouths, 
And from their bodies passed. 


Around, around flew each sweet sound, 
Then darted to the sun ; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 


Sometimes a-dropping from the sky, 3 
I heard the skylark sing ; 
Sometimes all little birds that are, 
How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning ! 


And now twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute, 

And now it is an angel’s song, 
Which makes the heavens be mute.” 


When the tale has reached its 
limit of mystery and emotion, a 
change ensues ; gradually the greater 
spell is reversed, the spirits depart, 
the strain softens ; with a weird yet 
gentle progression the ship comes 
“slowly and smoothly,” without a 
breeze, back to the known and vi- 
sible. As it approaches a conclusion, 
ordinary instrumentalities come in 
once more: there is first the rising 
of the soft familiar wind, “like a 
meadow gale in spring ”—then the 
blessed vision of the light-house top, 
the hill, the kirk, all those well- 
known realities which gradually 
loosen the absorbed excitement of 
the listener, and favour his slow re- 
turn to ordinary day-light. And then 
come the ineffable, half-childish, half- 
divine simplicity of those soft moral- 
isings at the end, so strangely differ- 
ent from the tenor of the tale, so 
wonderfully perfecting its visionary 
strain. After all, the poet seems to 
say, after this weird excursion into 
the very deepest awful heart of na- 
ture and the seas, here is your 
child’s moral, a tender little half 
trivial sentiment, yet profound as 
the blue depths of heaven— 


** He poze best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who !oveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 
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What Coleridge meant by this 
conclusion it would be hard to tell. 
It brings our feet back to the com- 
mon soil with a bewildered sweet- 
ness of relief and gentle quiet after 
the prodigious strain of mental 
excitement, which is like nothing 
else we remember in poetry. The 
effect is one of those which only 
supreme genius could produce— 
genius which dares to sink from the 
highest notes of spiritual music to 
the absolute simplicity of exhausted 
nature. Thus we are set down on 
the soft grass, in a tender bewilder- 
ment, out of the clouds. It is over, 
this visionary voyage—we are back 
again on the mortal soil from whence 
we started; but never more, never 
again, can the visible and invisible 
have to us the same meaning. For 
once in our lives, if never before, 
we have crossed the borders of the 
unseen. 

Tt was thus that Coleridge carried 
out his first great poetical theory— 
the theory suggested to him in some 


éelestial way by the flitting of the 
shadows and gleams of light over the 
Somersetshire valleys as seen from 
the heights of Quantock. There is 
nothing which the poetic eye more 
loves to watch than that mystic 


voiceless rhythm of nature; but 
never eye yet watched it to such 
purpose, and never has its still so- 
temnity, its wayward lights, the 
pathos and splendour of shade and 
sunshine, been more wonderfully 
reflected in verse. 

We need not pause to remark 
upon the minor productions of this 
brief summer of the poet’s life. His 
tragedy of “Remorse” was not a 
minor production to him, but some- 
thing much more important than the 
“Rime of the Ancient Mariner”— 
so wonderfully is ignorance mixed 
with insight even in the most clear- 
sighted. He let his great poem go 
lightly into the doomed volume 
which critics were to maul and 
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booksellers despise; but it was a 
great and sore mortification to him 
that his tragedy was not performed, 
or even noticed, by the theatrical 
deities to whom it was submitted. 
We presume that of the myriads who 
honour Coleridge now, not one in a 
thousand knows this same tragedy,@ 
or would dream of reading it except 
under compulsion. Wordsworth’s 
‘‘Borderers,” produced about the 
same time, has shared a similar 
fate; but at that moment the two 
young poets thought very magnifi- 
cently of their tragedies, and trusted 
in them, though still not unwilling 
to dispose of them for the invariable 
sum of thirty guineas each, had the 
judicious Cottle thought fit—which, 
wisely, he did not. Wordsworth, 
however, had his thirty guineas for 
the ‘Lyrical Ballads.’ There is no 
record that Coledrige had anything 
at all for the ‘“‘ Ancient Mariner ”— 
perhaps, most likely, it had been 
paid for and eaten months before, 
as was the habit of the thriftless 
poet. 

However, the same period which 
produced the ‘Ancient Mariner” 
brought into being at least the first 
part of the never-completed tale of 
“‘ Christabel.”” This wonderful poem 
has a more distinct character than 
its predecessor. The first was, as 
it were, introductory—the uplifting 
of the veil, the revelation of a vast 
unseen world, full of struggles and 
mysteries. The second is the dis- 
tinct identification of a mystery of 
evil, an unseen harm and bane, 
working secretly in the dark places 
of the earth against white innocence, 
purity, and truth. The poet does 
not stop to tell us why this should 
be. Philosopher as he is to the 
depth of his soul, he is yet so much 
more poet as to see that any theory 
of spiritual hate against the hap- 
piness of earth would confuse the 
unity of his strain, and probably 
transfer, as it has done in ‘ Paradise 
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Lost,’ our interest to the despairing 
demon, whose envy and enmity arise 
out of that hopeless majesty of 
wretchedness, great enough to be 
sublime, which devours his own 
soul. Coleridge has avoided this 
danger. He has assigned no cause 
for the hideous and terrible persecu- 
tion of which his lovely lady Christa- 
bel, symbolical even in name, is the 
object. The poem is a romance of 
Christianity, a legend of sainthood. 
The heroine is not only the lovely 
but the holy Christabel. For no 
fault of hers, but rather for her 
virtues, are the powers of evil raised 
against her; and one of the most 
subtle and wonderful touches of 
truth in the tale is the ignorance of 
her innocence—her want of any 
knowledge or experience which can 
explain to her what the evil is, or 
how to deal with it. The witch 


Geraldine has all the foul wisdom of 
her wickedness to help her—her 
sorceries, her supernatural know- 
ledge, her spells and cunning. 


But 
Christabel has nothing but her 
purity, and stands defenceless as a 
lamb, not even knowing where the 
danger is to come from; exposed at 
every point in her simplicity, and 
agra. not instructed, by the 
rst gleam of bewildering acquaint- 
ance with evil. Never was there a 
higher or more beautiful conception. 
It is finer in its indefiniteness than 
even the contrast of Una and 
Duessa—the pure and impure, the 
false and true of a more elaborate 
allegory. ~Spenser, who lived in a 
more downright age, keeps himself 
within a narrower circle, and is com- 
pelled by his story to direct action ; 
but his very distinctness limits his 
power. The sorceress or lovely 
demon of Coleridge does not at- 
tempt to ruin her victim in such an 
uncompromising way. What she 
does is to throw boundless confu- 
sion into the gentle soul, to fill its 
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limpid depths with fear and horror, 
and distrust of all fair appearances, 
and of itself—a still more appalling 
doubt; to undermine the secret 
foundations of all that love and 
honour in which Christabel’s very 
name is enshrined; and to establish 
herself a subtle enemy an antago- 
nist power of evil, at the pure crea- 
ture’s side, turning all her existence 
into chaos. Una is a foully-slan- 
dered and innocent maid ; but Chris- 
tabel is a martyr-soul, suffering for 
her race without knowing it—strug- 
gling in a dumb consternation, yet 
resistance, against the evil that holds 
her spellbound. And all the more 
pathetic, all the more énthralling, 
is the picture, that the Christ-maiden 
is entirely human—too young, too 
childlike, too simple, even to under- 
stand the high mission which has 
dropped upon her from the skies. 
She knows nothing, neither her own 
wonderful position—a sight for an- 
gels to watch—nor all that depends 
upon her steadfast adherence to her 
white banner of religious faith and 
purity ; but her antagonist knows 
everything, and has an armoury of 
subtle perilous weapons at her dis- 
posal. “Jesu, Maria, shield her 
well!” for she is at fearful odds, 
And once again the poet fits all 
his accessories, all his scenery, into 
accordance with the soul of his 
meaning. The clock strikes in the 
middle of the night, a mysterious 
life in the stillness. The owls 
awake the crowing cock; the mas-. 
tiff bays in answer to the chimes. 
There is nothing audible except 
this thrill of unrest among the 
dumb creatures, who are bound 
frem all human communication by 
chains of nature. Why do they 
stir and make a movement in the 
silence? because the very air is full 
of harm unseen. They are aware 
of evil approaching with that subtle 
sense of supernatural danger which 
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the lower creatures (so called) possess 
in a higher degree than ourselves. 
The very “thin grey cloud,” which 
covers but does not hide the sky; 
the moon, which, though at the full, 
looks “‘both small and dull,”—be- 
tray the same consciousness. All 
creation feels it with a pang of 
suppressed fear and pain, unable to 
warn or aid the only being who is 
unconscious, the innocent and fear- 
less sufferer. All but she have an 
instinctive knowledge of her election 
to endure for them, to stand their 
spiritual representative in the my- 
sterious conflict. And the dumb 
inexpressible support of the material 
world—which in some silent awful 
way is affected, we know not how, 
by every struggle for the mastery be- 
tween good and evil—is with her; 
and the minstrel’s instinctive adher- 
ence, and the listener’s confused 
and aching sympathy—these and no 
more. Such is the picture the poet 
sets before us, painting the scene, 
the struggle, and the beautiful fated 
creature who is the centre of the 
whole, with such a tender and ex- 
quisite touch, and with such mys- 
terious reality, that we catch our 
very breath as we gaze. Christabel 
is no allegorical martyr, and yet she 
is something other than a bewitched 
maiden. The very world seems to 
hang with a suspense beyond words 
upon the issue of her fiery trial. 
And the very vagueness of the 
horror helps its supreme effect. 
Had we known what the fatal mark 
was which she saw on Geraldine’s 
side, half our consternation and dis- 
may would have been dissipated. 
And then, too, the incompleteness of 
the tale, that broken thread of story 
which has tantalised so many readers, 
increases the power of the poem. 
Completion could scarcely have 
failed to lessen its reality, for the 
reader could not have endured, nei- 
ther could the post’s own theory 
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have endured, the sacrifice of Christ- 
abel, the triumph of evil over good ; 
and had she triumphed, there is a 
vulgar wellbeing in victory which 
has nothing to do with such a strain. 
It was indolence, no doubt, that left 
the tale half told—indolence and 
misery—and a poetic instinct higher 
than all the better impulses of in- 
dustry and virtuous gain. The sub- 
ject by its very nature was incom- 
plete; it had to be left, a lovely, 
weird suggestion—a vision for every 
eye that could see. 

We have said nothing of the 
poetry itself in which this vision is 
clothed, for language and music are 
both subservient to the noble con- 
ception of the poem. And perhaps 
it is unnecessary to quote what 
everybody knows or ought to know, 
but was there ever any ideal picture 
more exquisite and delicate than 
this opening scene, which presents 
the holy maiden to us in her saintly 
unconsciousness, before thought of 
evil has come near her? With 
what sweet trust and fearless gentle 
freedom she accosts her supernatural 
enemy ! 


She stole along, she nothing spoke, 

The sighs she heaved were soft and low ; 
And nought was grown upon the oak 
But moss and rarest mistletoe ; 

She kneels beside the huge oak-tree, 
And in silence prayeth she. 


Tho lady springs up suddenly, 

The lovely lady Christabel ! 

It moaned as near as near can be, 

But what it is she cannot tell; 

On the other side, it’seems to be, 

Of the huge, broad-breasted old oak-troc. 


The night is chill, the forest bare: 
Is it the wind that moaneth bleak ? 
There is not wind enough in the air 
To move away the ringlet curl 
From the lovely lady’s cheek; __.. 
There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dances as often as dance it can 
Hanging so light and hanging so high, 
On — topmost twig that looks up to the 
sky. 


“ Hush, beating heart of Christabel ! 
Jesu, Maria, shield her well! 
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She folded her arms beneath her cloak, 

And stole to the other side of the oak. 
What sees she there ? 

There she sees a damsel bright, 

Drest in a siken robe of white, 

That shadowy in the ——. shone: 

The neck that made that white robe wan, 

Her stately neck and arms were bare ; 

Her blue-veined feet unsandalled were: 

And wildly glittered here and there 

The gems entangled in her hair. 

I guess *twas frightful there to see 

A lady so richly clad as she, 

Beautiful exceedingly. 


Mary, mother, save me now! 

(Said Christabel.) And who art thou? 
The lady strange made answer meet, 

And her voice was faint and sweet: 

Have pity on my sore distress, 

I scarce can speak for weariness. 

Stretch forth thy hand and have no fear, 
Said Christabel; how cam’st thou here ?”” 


But when the fatal charm is upon 
her—when her very conscicusness of 
right in herself is disturbed, and her 
faith shaken, even in the duties 
and kindnesses of life—how piteous 
is the change! The full measure of 
pain would not be filled up with- 
out the cloud of suspicion on her 
father’s face, his pained wonder at 
her, and her still more agonised 
doubt of herself :— 


** Geraldine, in maiden wise, 

Casting down her large bright eyes, 

With blushing cheek and courtesy fine 

She turned her from Sir Leoline ; 

Softly gathering up her train, 

That o’er her right arm fell again, 

And folded her arms across her chest, 

And couched her head upon her breast, 

And looked askance at Christabel—— 
* Jesu, Maria, shield her well ! 


A snake’s small eye blinks dull and shy. 
And the lady’s eyes they shrunk in her head, 
Each shrunk up to a serpent’s eye, 

And with somewhat of malice and more of 


dread, 
At Christabel she looked askance ! 
One moment—and the sight was fled ; 
But Christabel. in dizzy trance, 
Stumbling on the unsteady ground, 
Shuddered aloud with a hissing sound ; 
And Geraldine again turned round, 
And like a thing that sought relief, 
Full of wonder and full of grief, 
She rolled her large bright eyes divine 
Wildly on Sir Leoline. 


The maid, alas ! her thoughts are gone, 
She nothing sees, no sight but one, 


The maid devoid of guile and sin, 

I know not how in fearful wise, 

So deeply had she drunken in 

That look those shrunken serpent eyes, 
That all her features were reigned 

To this sole i e in her mind; 

And passively did imitate ; 
That look of dull and treacherous hate! 
And thus she stood in dizzy trance, 
Still picturing that look askance 

With forced unconscious sympathy, 
Full before her father’s view— 

As far as such a look could be 

In eyes so innocent and blue! 

And when the trance was o’er, the maid 
Paused awhile, and inly prayed. 

Then falling at the Baron’s feet— 

‘ By my mother’s soul do I entreat 
That thou this woman send away !’ 
She said, and more she could not say, 
For what she knew she could not tell, 
O’ermastered by the mighty spell. 


Why is thy cheek so wan and wild, 
Sir Leoline? Thy only child 
Lies at thy feet, thy joy, thy pride, 
So fair, so innocent, so mild, 
The same for whom thy lady died! 
Oh, by the pargs of her dear mother, 
Think thou no evil of thy child ; 
For her and thee and for no other 
She prayed the moment ere she died : 
Prayed that the babe for whom she died, 
—_ prove ~~ ro el joy an ride | 
at prayer her deadly pangs ed, 
Sir Leoline ! 
And wouldst thou wrong thy only child, 
Her child and thine ? 


Within the Baron’s heart and brain, 

If thoughts like these had any share, 

They only swelled his rage and pain, 

And did but work confusion there. 

His heart was cleft with pain and rage, 

— ae they quivered, his eyes were 
wild 

Dishonoured thus in his old age ; 

Dishonoured by his only child, 

And all his eee oe | 

To the wronged daughter of his friend: 

By more than woman’s jealousy 

Brought thus to a disgraceful end. 


And turning from his own sweet maid, 

The aged knight, Sir Leoline, 

Led forth the lady Geraldine.” 

We are tempted to but one quo- 
tation more, which sums up the 
entire motif of the strain, and 
with its heavenly confidence of 
victory in the end, gives a certain 
relief to the mystery and the horror. 


** Tt was a lovely sight to see 

The lady Christabel, when she 

Was praying at the old oak-tree, 
Amid the jagged shaddows 
Of mossy leafless boughs, 
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Kneeling in the moonlight, 
To make her gentle vows ; 
Her slender palms together prest, 
Heaving sometimes on her breast ; 
Her face resigned to bliss or bale— 
Her face, oh call it fair, not pale— 
‘And both blue eyes more bright than clear, 
Each about to have a tear. 


With open eyes (ah woe is me !) 

Asleep and dreaming fearfully— 
Fearfully dreaming, yet I wis, 

Dreaming that alone, which is— 

0 sorrow and shame! Can this be she, 
The lady, who knelt at the old oak-tree ? 
And lo! the worker of these harms, 
That holds the maiden in her arms, 
Seems to slumber still and mild, 

As a mother with her child. 


A star hath set, a star hath risen, 

O Geraldine! since arms of thine 

Have been the lovely lady’s prison. 

.O Geraldine! one hour was thine— 
Thou’st had thy will! By tairn and rill, 
The night-birds all that hour were still. 
But now they are jubilant anew, 

From cliff and tower, tu—whoo! tu—whoo ! 
Tu—whoo! tu—whoo! from wood and fell! 
And see the lady Christabel 

Gathers herself from out her trance ; 

Her limbs relax, her countenance 

Grows sad and soft; the smooth thin lids 
Close o'er her eyes; and tears she sheds— 
Large tears that leave the lashes bright ! 
And oft the while she seems to smile 

As infants at a sudden light! 

Yea, she doth smile, and she doth weep, 
Like a youthful hermitess, 

Beauteous in a wilderness, 

Who, praying always, prays in sleep, 

And, if she move unquietly, 

Perchance, *tis but the blood so free, 
Comes back and tingles in her feet. 

No doubt, she hath a vision sweet. 

What if her guardian spirit *twere ? 

What if she knew her mother near ? 

But this she knows, in joys and woes, 
That saints will aid if men will call: 

For the blue sky bends over all !’” 


Such is the unfinished and un- 
finishable tale of Christabel—a poem 
which, despite its broken notes and 
over-brevity, has raiséd its author to 
the highest rank of poets, and which 
in itself is at once one of the sweetest, 
loftiest, most spiritual utterances 
that has ever been framed in English 
words. We know of no existing 
poem in any language to which we 
can compare it. It stands by itself, 
exquisite, celestial, ethereal—a song 
of the spheres—yet full of such 
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pathos and tenderness and sorrow- 
ful beauty as only humanity can 
give. , 

It is difficult to make out from 
the confused and chaotic record of 
Coleridge’s life when the poem called 
indifferently “The Dark Ladie,” 
““Genevieve,” and ‘ Love”—the 
latter being the name by which it 
is known in all the existing editions 
of his works—was completed ; but its 
beginning at least belongs to this 
beautiful and overflowing summer of 
his life. ‘To all those who are imag- 
inative in their happiness,” says Pro- 
fessor Wilson, “fo whom delight can 
not be delusive—where in poetry is 
there such another lay of love as 
‘Genevieve’ ?” For our own part, 
we are afraid to say ‘all that we 
think of its perfection, lest our 
words should seem inflated and un- 
real. The very first verse trans- 
ports us into a world such as exists 
only in a lover’s dream ; but as all 
exalted visions are true to the 
higher possibilities of human feel- 
ing, so is this true to the elevation, 
the purity, the visionary beatitude 
of that one chapter in life which 
affects us most profoundly, and 
moves the soul to the most exquisite 
sense of happiness. 


‘* All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of love, 
And feed its holy flame.”’ 


Every word in these four lines 
breathes across the heart even in its 
age and stillness like a breeze from 
the old rose-gardens, the primrose- 
paths, the violet-banks of youth. 
With what a magic touch is every- 
thing that is of the earth and earthy 
eliminated from the “holy flame!” 
Pure as Christabel herself, and as 
fearless in her innocence, is Gene- 
vieve. How bright, how sweet, 
how tender is this briefest, most 
perfect picture of maidenhood! hav- 
ing “few sorrows of her own,” lov- 
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ing to hear “‘ the tales that make her 
grieve,” following the wondrous 
ditty with all the natural ebb and 
flow of emotion, herself a harp giv- 
ing forth low symphonies of perfect 
response to all the witching influ- 
ences around her, all the “impulses 
of soul-and sense,” “the music and 
the doleful tale, the rich and balmy 
eve”—every word is music, every 
thought imbued with a chastened 
and purified passion. For it is not 
passion caught at the moment of its 
outburst, but softly, adoringly dwelt 
upon when that climax is past. In 
the after-glow of delicious reflection, 
the love itself is lovely to the lover 
as well as the object of his love. 
He looks back upon that supreme 
moment with an exquisite still de- 
light, more calm and as beautiful as 
were the 


‘Hopes, and * ars that kindle hopes, 
n undistinguishable throng. 
And gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherished long,” 


with which he looked forward to it. 
There is the faintest touch of sad- 
ness indeed in that this crown of 
existence has been ; but it is so near 
and present still, that the very sad- 
ness is but an additional element in 
the perfection of the joy. It is a 
wonderful instance of the poet’s 
power over us, and of the atmo- 
sphere and charmed circle in which 
he has placed us, that the curious 
construction, the tale within a tale, 
of this poem does not impair our 
interest or loosen the spell upon us. 
The contrast of “the cruel scorn 
which crazed that bold and lovely 
knight,” does not somehow (though 
by all rules of poetic art it should) 
distract us from the sweeter strain 
which floods the “doleful tale” 
about, and runs across its very 
current. Even the wonderful glance 
aside into the mysterious yet famil- 
iar regions of the unseen— 
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“There came and looked him in the face, 
t 


An angel beautiful and bright, 
And how he knew it was a Fiend, 
That miserable knight !’""— 


appears to the reader, in the state * 


of exaltation which the poet has 
wrought him into, but an additional 
glory. For is not everything that 
tended to bring about that hour of 
life’s purest triumph to be remem. 
bered and glorified for ever—“the 
statue of the armed man,” the tale 
of the rejected knight—everything 
that had to do with it? They are 
all written on the lover’s memory, 
a portion of the “thoughts” and 
“delights” which ‘feed love's holy 
flame.” And in the mystic tale 
itself there is all the mysterious 
anguish of baffied love to contrast 
with the love that is satisfied and 
victorious. The craze of melancholy 
passion, the penitence too late. of 
the scornful lady, throws into sweet- 
est relief that harmony of love re- 
sponsive which is breathing from 
the minstrel’s harp, and from the 
maiden’s “flitting blush,” her 
‘*downcast eyes and modest grace.” 
Thus, beyond rule and in spite of 
art, by sheer inspiration and natural 
divinity, this twisted and tangled 
strain, with its two storics, comes 
out perfect from the poet’s hands, 
a golden gossamer web of loveliest 
completeness, jewelled and shining 
all over with the diamonds of sun- 
shine and dew. 

On these three poems we are well 
content to rest Coleridge’s fame. 
Many other beautiful verses and 
tender apparitions, seen as with 
‘the half-shut eye,” are to be found 
among his works. But everything 
else is of secondary excellence, while 
these are of the highest. As we 
have said, there is perhaps no poet 
in the language whose fame rests on 
a material foundation so limited; 
while there is not one (the great 
Master of English song alone but 
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always excepted) who stands on a 
higher elevation ; and in his own 
sphere he is unapproachable. He 
is the lord of that mystic region 
which lies between heaven and 
Its wild spiritual forces, its 
weird dangers and delights—the 
primal struggle between light and 
darkness, order and chaos—the ever- 
lasting warfare between the spirits 
of earth and hell and that feeble and 
ignorant humanity which yet is 
panoplied and sheathed in invulner- 
able defences by the protection and 
inspiration of God—are familiar to 
him as the air he breathes; these 
are his themes, the burden of his 
lofty, historic, prophetic song—and 
in this wondrous sphere he is at 
once supreme and alone. 

It is not for us here and now to 
enter upon any discussion of the 
fatal mists in which so much of 
Coleridge's after-life was lost. He 
was but twenty-five when this 
splendid climax of poetry burst forth 
a glory around his path. It is like 
the sudden gleam of ineffable sun- 
shine before a storm. For a moment 
the whole wide country is visible, 
with its lovely woodland ways, its 
cottages and roses, as well as its high 
mountain -sides, and the ominous 
masses of cloud that gather on its 
horizon. And then the light de- 
parts, the clouds rush together, and 
through the gloom there are but 
sounds of rending and thundering, 
and lightning arrows of distorting 
light. So completely and so sud- 
denly is the poet lost. to us in the 
gloom and conflict of powers infernal. 
We turn with a sick heart from the 
miserable discussion whether he had 
recourse to opium to soothe his 
bodily pain, or whether his ill-health 
was produced by that fatal indul- 
gence. That his friends should 
have laboured to prove the one thing 
1s very natural; and perhaps it is 
not unnatural that the friends who 
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had to bear so many of his burdens 
should have been so far mastered 
by that moral indignation which so 
often accompanies a long course of 
benefits, as to consider it worth their 
while to assert the other. Nothing, 
however, could be more painful than 
the whole controversy ; and while 
the mind refuses to sympathise with 
a man who abandoned to a great 
degree his natural duties, the heart 
cannot but mourn over the beautiful 
and splendid life, so full of all ten- 
der sympathies and susceptibilities, 
which thus sank and was lost so 
near its beginning. The time may 
yet come, and we hope will come. 
when some competent hand shall 
unfold that life itself, fully and 
truly, with all its misery and forlorn 
grandeur—a very epic of tragic de- 
feat—and that fight of despair which 
is as common to humanity, and, 
Heaven knows, might well be of 
more enthralling interest than the 
conflict which ends in crowns of 
laurel and hymns of praise. We 
cannot but think that in itself this 
despairing struggle, in which evil 
conquers everything but the consent 
of the soul, is a subject as pathetic 
and destructive as it is terrible. But 
humanity shrinks from the acknow- 
ledgment of defeat; and it is hard 
for flesh and blood to allow that a 
father, a friend, a relative, has oc- 
cupied so sad a position, and has 
been vanquished in the battle. 

After this poetical climax of his 
existence which we have just de- 
scribed, Coleridge went abroad, by 
the kind assistance of his friends 
the Wedgewoods ; and for years 
after led a desultory and troubled 
life; chiefly dependent upon the 
kindness of others—living now here, 
now there, fighting in mystery and 
darkness his private and ever un- 
successful battle. The floods of 
divine philosophy which poured 
from him amid all his wanderings 
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and distresses — the fascination 
which he exercised upon all who 
approached him—the wisdom and 
beauty and power of his teaching, 
with its intermixture of mystic 
weakness—are not for us to record. 
In all this he was still a poet; and 
those who sat at his feet and listen- 
ed to the half-inspired monologue 
which only the necessities of human 
weakness ever really seem to have 
interrupted, were under the dominion 
as much of the improvisatore as of 
the philosopher. But still the strain 
had altered—his garland and sing- 
eing-robes had been put aside; and 
he who chanted ‘with happy heart” 
on the sunny heights of Quantock, 
had suffered many changes ere he 
became the inmate of the invalid 
chamber at Highgate. It is most 
touching to remember that he went 
there, putting himself under volun- 
“tary restraint, in order to overcome 
the fatal habit which had enslaved 
him. Upon that last sphere, how- 
ever, with its peacefulness tinged 
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by melancholy, its conflict softened 
down by calming influences of age 
and care, we will not attempt to 
enter. He died there, so far as is 
apparent, at peace with all, mourned 
by the children to whom he had 
fulfilled few of the duties of a father, 
and defended in his grave by the 
relatives who had done little to aid 
his life. The Sara of his youth, 
whatever had been her wrongs, 
uttered no word of complaint before 
the world; and a second Sara, 
beautiful and gifted as became the 
child of a poet, appeared out of the 
privacy of life only to hold up a 
shield of love and reverence over her 
father’s name. Thus, let us thank 
Heaven, after his many sins and 
censures, he received as a man better 
than he deserved at last from the 
relentings of natural love. But as 
a poet it would be difficult to allot 
him more than he deserves. No 
English minstrel has ever merited 
a higher or more perfect place among 
the thrones of our poetic heaven. 
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NINE IDYLLS OF BION. 

[THESE versions were made purely for my own pleasure, and not with any 
purpose to provoke comparison with those of previous translators. The 
steady readers of ‘ Maga,’ who have yet a classical tooth left in their heads, 
and are curious in such matters, may, however, remember that three of 
Bion’s Idylls were long ago translated in her pages :—the First, and greatest, 
very elegantly, by Mr. M. J. Chapman, in July 1835; the Second, in 
April 1837 ; the Third, in May 1834, and a second time in April 1837, in the 
same paper which contained a youthful attempt at the famous Ode of 
Sappho, my own earliest contribution to the Magazine. A hundred other 
scattered renderings of particular Idylls are in print elsewhere (ez. gr., 
four in Bland’s Anthology); but they are seldom, I believe, to be found all 
together. 

T translate from Gaisford’s Edition of the ‘Poetee Greeci Minores ;? and 
have given, I think, everything (except the merest fragments), rightly or 
wrongly attributed to Bion, which is worth translating.—Henry Kina. 


IDYLL I. 
THE LAMENT FOR ADONIS. 


I wam Adonis! fair Adonis dead ! 

** Adonis dead!” the Loves repeat the wail. 
Sleep no more, Cypris !—from thy purple couch 
Rise sable-stoled, and beat upon thy breast, 
And cry aloud, that all the world may. hear, 

“‘ Alas! Adonis! fair Adonis dead !” 

I wail Adonis, and the echoing Loves 

Repeat the wail.—Amid the hills he lies, 

The fair Adonis, by the Boar’s white tusk 

Gored in his whiter thigh :—and Cypris sees 
Distraught his faint and fainter failing breath,— 
And o’er his snowy flesh the red stream well,— 
And underneath the lids his glazing eyes 

Grow dim,—the rose-flush and the kiss’s fire 

Die from the chilling lips where yet her own 
Cling passionate, as they ne’er would part :—to her 
Even of those dead lips yet the kiss is sweet ; 
But he not knows who kissed him as he died! 

I wail Adonis! and the echoing Loves 
Repeat the wail !—A cruel, cruel wound 
He hath, Adonis, in his thigh ;—a wound 
Yet deeper Cytherea in her heart! 

Around their youthful master whine and howl 
The dogs he loved :—for him the mountain-nymphs 
Go weeping :—Venus, all her tresses loose 
Unbraided, and unsandalled, wanders through 
The copses, wild in grief ;—the brambles tear 
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Her passing limbs and drink her sacred blood, 
Through the long narrow glens she paces, shrill 
With wailing call on her Assyrian spouse, 

Her Boy !—But him the dark blood, spouting high 
From that deep thigh-wound, dyes o’er chest and flank, 
All purpled now, that erst were white as snow! 
“Woe! woe for Cytherea !—All the Loves 

Repeat the wail. Her fair, fair spouse is dead, 
And dead with him her beauty :—beautiful 

Was Cypris while Adonis lived,— ut now 

All Cypris’ beauty with Adonis dies ! 

‘* Alas !”—the mountains and the forests ery— 
“* Alas! Adonis !”—saddened roll the streams 
For Aphrodite’s sorrow ; ’mid the hills 
The fountains for Adonis weep ;—and all 
The grieving flowers are wet with crimson tears. 
But She through mountain-pass, through thorp and town, 
Roams ever wailing :—piteous is her wail! 

Woe! woe for Cytherea !—he is dead, 

The fair Adonis !—Echo answers “‘ Dead ! 
‘The fair Adonis !”"—Who that would not weep 
For Cypris and her love so cruel-crossed ? 

She, when as from that hideous wound she saw 
The warm blood gushing o’er his paling flank, 
And knew it fatal, round him flung her arms 
Embracing,—‘“ Stay awhile, Adonis! stay! 

‘‘Ah! too unhappy! stay, while yet these arms 

‘“‘ For the last time may fold thee, clasp thee close, 
“Lip glued to lip,—oh! yet a moment wake, 
‘Adonis! Kiss me once again, once more, 

‘Kiss me, as long as on thy lips the kiss 

‘Not all expires,—while yet through heart and frame 
“Their latest breath can thrill, while yet mine own 
“Can drink and drain their nectar !—Evermore 
‘To me the memory of that kiss shall be * 

‘“* Dear as Adonis’ self !—since thou, alas ! 

“ Tll-fated, thus forsak’st me, far away 

‘* Forsak’st me, fliest, ah me! to Acheron 

““And Acheron’s cruel and malignant king :— 

‘* While I, unhappy! I, a Goddess born, 
‘‘Tmmortal live, and cannot follow thee! + 

“Take thou my husband, Proserpine! for thou 
‘“‘Art mightier far than I! to Thee descends 








* Was this line in Tennyson’s mind, when he wrote 


‘Dear as remembercd kisses after Death’ ? 
t In all the range of Poetry I know no lament for survivorship so simple and ten- 
der as these words— 
a 62 taAatva" 
Cow, Kal Bede bud, kui od divapat ce didKkew— 


and can only feel how impossible it is to render them worthily. 
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‘“‘ Whate’er is beautiful! Ah me! for aye 
‘Most miserable! for no tears may sate 
‘“‘ My sorrow, though for ever, evermore, 
““T weep Adonis, and with jealous fear 
‘Dread thee, dark Goddess !—Diest thou so, O thrice 
“‘ Beloved ?—like a dream my love hath fled ! 
‘‘ Widowed is Cytherea! in her halls 
“The Loves mope idle, and the Cestus lacks 
‘The spell that charmed thee living, dead with thee !— 
‘What madness made thee hunt? Ah! why should one 80 
‘So fair as thou with savage beasts contend ?” 
So Cypris wailed—so with her wailed the Loves. 
Woe! woe for Cytherea !—He is dead, 
The fair Adonis! and for him the tears 
Of Paphia gush as fast as from his wound 
The crimson life-drops, that, with touch of earth 
Transmuted, rise in flowers :—From these the rose 
Hath birth,—Anemone from Venus’ tears. 
I wail Adonis! fair Adonis dead! 
No longer, Cypris, mourn amid the woods 
Thy husband :—For Adonis ready stands 
The couch, with foliage pillowed soft and fair :— 
On thine own couch thy dead Adonis lies, 
In Death how fair !—fair yet as though he slept! 
Upon the purple quiltings of thy bed 
Gold-braided lay him, where 80 many a night, 
By thee reposed, he wooed with Love's sweet toil 
The sacred sleep. Sad as he is to see, 
To thee he yet is lovely !—Garlands bring 
And flowers to deck him with, though of all flowers 
The fragrance perished when Adonis died :— 
Fling o’er him myrtle blossoms,—sprinkle him 
With perfume, and rich unguent-drops,—what boot 
To spare these now, when he, that was to thee 
Sweeter than they, is dead ?—How fair he lies 
So purple-shrouded !—See the Loves around, 
Thronging and wailing, rend their little locks, 
Adonis’ funeral-gifts :—and on his bow 
One stamps,—another on his shafts,—a third 
His quiver breaks ;—this from Adonis’ feet 
Unbinds the sandals ;—this in golden urns 
Brings water ;—this his cruel-wounded thigh 
Laves tenderly ;—and at his head one stands, 
And cools Adonis with his fanning wings. 
“‘ Ai! ai! for Cytherea!” wail the Loves. 
On Hymen’s threshold lie his torches quenched, 
His nuptial-garlands scattered :—silent now 
Of “‘Hymen, Hymenee,” is the song :— 
O Hymen! “ Ai! ai!” is the strain to-day, — 
*“ Ai! ai! for dead Adonis!” and once more 
‘“* Ai! ai! for dead Adonis,—and for thee !” 
The Graces weep the son of Cinyras :— 
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“* Alas !” each echoes each—“ Adonis dead! 
“The fair Adonis !’’—shriller is their wail 
Even than thine own, Dione !—And “alas! 
‘* Adonis!” weep the Muses, and with chant 
And spell would win him back :— but he not hears, 
Though gladly would he hear them if he could ;— 
Nor e’er will Ceres’ Daughter let him go! 

Cease thy lamenting, Cypris !—for to-day 
Forbear thy plaints ! *—another year must wake 
Thy grief anew, and bid thee weep again ! 


IDYLL Il. 
EROS AND THE FOWLER. 


A youthful fowler for his feathered game 
Questing the shady grove, on Eros came, 

Sunning his wings upon a box-tree bough, 

With hidden face averted. Ne’er till now 

So big a seeming bird his wondering eyes 

Had met ;—and glad with hope of such a prize, 
Shaft after shaft he fitted to the string,— 

Here, there, he shot,—but, ever swift of wing, 

The quarry ’scaped him. Wroth to find his art 

So foiled, to earth his quiver, bow, and dart 

He flung ; and to an ancient swain, hard by, 

That in old time had taught him archery, 

He hied, and told his chance :—and “ There,” he said, 
‘‘He sits! see there!” ‘he grey-beard shook his head, 
And smiling answered— Boy ; I rede thee quit 
‘Chase of such game, nor think yon fowl to hit! 
“Nay, shun him! he is dangerous!—let him go! 

‘¢ And be thou happy that he ’scapes thee so! 

‘* But shouldst thou e’er to man’s estate attain, 
“That bird, whose flight thy shafts pursue in vain, 
“With sudden swoop will seek the foe he fled, 

* And, uninvited, perch upon thy head !” 


IDYLL IIt. 
THE TUTOR AND THE PUPIL. 


At dawn, while yet I slept, beside my bed 

Great ‘Cypris stood ;—in her fair hand she led 

The infant Eros, bending bashfully 

To Earth his noddling head :—and thus to me 
Briefly she spake,—‘*‘ Take thou this child I bring, 

‘“‘ Dear swain, and teach him like thyself to sing:”— 





* KoupoGv—Gaisford’s, or Ruhnken’s, happy emendation of the ordinary reading, 
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And with that speech departed. I, fond fool! 
Pleased with the seeming-easy task to school 

A willing learner, with such rustic lays 

As in our pastures won our shepherds’ praise, 
*Gan sing, how first by Pan the pipes oblique 
Were ranged,—how Pallas taught the flute to speak, — 
How Hermes woke the shell’s low murmurings,— 
How sweet Apollo gave the lyre its strings ;— 

All these I taught him. Little care to learn 

Such songs had he, but carolled in his turn 

A world of lovesome ditties, passion-fraught, 

Of sweet desires by his great mother wrought 
*Twixt gods and mortals :—and, as these I heard, 
Clean from my memory faded every word 

Of mine own teaching :—but my Pupil’s lore 

Too well I learned, and learned for evermore. 


IDYLL IV, 
LOVE AND THE MUSES. 


Of Eros, cruel though he be, the Muses have no dread, 

But love him in their hearts, and follow, wheresoe’er he lead. 

Should any churl of loveless soul essay to join their train, 

Such man they shun, such man they fly, and him to teach disdain : 

But comes there one of spirit thrilled with Love and lover's song, 

Him hasten they to welcome well, and round the minstrel throng. 
Myself am witness of this trath »—myself have proved it well: 

For when, perchance, of hero’s deeds T'aim the praise to tell, 

‘Or to the honour of some God immortal tune the lute, 

My tongue not sings as erst it sang, and all my muse is mute: 

But if to Love or Lycidas I strive to wake the strings, 

Forth, like a fountain, from my lips the song rejoicing springs! 


IDYLL V. 
THE SHORTNESS OF LIFE. 


Enough! let stubborn fools persist to ply 

The arts they know not :—not of such am I. 

If these my songs be sweet, from these alone 
Such fame will come to me as, long agone, 

The Muse decreed my portion :—if my strain 
Not please, why longer waste a thankless pain ?* 
Had but the son of Chronos, or the Three, 

W hose will allots man’s various destiny, 


* Possibly the germ of “Milton’s 8 
‘** Alas! what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely slighted shepherd’s trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless muse prc Lycidas."’) 
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A double life assigned us—this in joy 

And gladness spent, that marred by care’s annoy,— 
Then might we hope for pleasure after pain. 

But, since the Gods one only time ordain 

For humankind, and that of shortest date, 

How long shall we, poor wretches! soon and late 
Toiling and moiling, head and hand, for gain 
Wear out our souls in effort to attain 

More wéalth, more still ?—forgetting all that we 
Are mortal born, and what brief property 

In time the Fates allow to such as mortal be! 


IDYLL VI. 


CLEODAMUS AND MYRSON, 
CLEODAMUS.— 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter,—which the best, 
Myrson, dost love ?—which gladlier welcomest ? 
Summer, when all man’s labour finds its meed,— 
Autumn, when lightest presses hunger’s need,— 
Toil-barring Winter, when in lazy mirth 
The idle hinds surround the blazing hearth,— 
Or fairest Spring-tide ?—Which most pleases, say ;— 
No pressing task need mar our talk to-day. 


Myrson.— ' 
Sweet are they all and sacred :—’tis not given 
To mortal man to weigh the gifts of Heaven :— 
Yet Cleodamus, for thy sake I dare 
''o speak my choice. Not best I love the glare 
Of Summer’s baking sun ;—not Autumn’s wealth, 
For Autumn-fruits too oft are foes to health ;— 
The wrinkled Winter’s snow and ice I fear ;— 
For me, I would ’twere Spring-time all the year! 
Thrice-welcome Spring !—no pinching frost to dread !— 
No fiery noon to scorch my fainting head !— 
Spring, when all Nature breeds, all sweet things blow, 
And day and night hold equal reign below. 


IDYLL vi.* 
POLYPHEMUS AND GALATEA. 


O mountain-cliff that beetlest o’er the main, 

Once more I seek thee! Ring once more, my strain, 
Round all the isle! O’er sand and shingle bear 

My suit to cruel Galatea’s ear. 

Sustain me still, sweet Hope! nor, till this heart 

In feeblest age shall cease to beat, depart! 





* xii. ed. Gaisf.—a manifest fragment. 
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IDYLL vul.* 
THE EVENING STAR. 


Ifesper! sweet Venus’ golden light in Heaven! 
Dear Hesper! sacred glory of the blue 

Of midnight-skies, that only to the moon 

Dost yield in brightness as all other stars 

In brightness yield to thee,—all hail !—Oh guide 
My footsteps to our shepherds’ trysting-place ! 
For Pheebe’s light give thine,—for she, to-night 
New-risen, ere long will set. No darkling thief 
My way I take,—no ruffian bent to spoil 

The night-belated wanderer :—No! I love! 

And oh! my bliss! to know my Love loves me! 


IDYLL Ix.t 
TO VENUS. 


Wherefore, O gentle daughter, Cyprian-born, 

Of Jove and of the Sea, oh! wherefore thus 

Dost Gods and men torment ?—Torment ?—that word 
Was all too weak !—Why dost thou hate them so, 
That thou shouldst bear young Eros for a curse 

To both alike ?—cruel,—whom never touch 

Of pity softens,—whose fair form so ill 

Matches his soul :—Why didst thou give him wings ?— 
Why, for our sorrow, those far-darting shafts 

Teach him to ply, wherewith, without escape, 

Small as the urchin is, he wounds us all? 


* xvi. ed. Gaisf. + xvii. ed. Gaisf. 
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NOTES ON FORTRESSES, BY A HISTORIAN. 


Tere is no intention in the fol- 
lowing pages to intrude within the 
province of the military engineer. 
No doubt it is a department of the 
art of war endowed with peculiar 
attractions to the scientific civilian. 
More than any other, both in its 
theory and its practice, it has been 
studied and worked out and taught 
in the closet. Men who never 
touched a weapon or saw the hand- 
ling of troops, even in its simpler 
forms, come forth as oracles in 
attack and defence. A _ prophet 
recently arose among us, who told 
us that the whole of that vast sci- 
ence of flanking and covering, which 
has rendered the name of Vauban 
illustrious, is founded on an abso- 
lute fallacy, insomuch that the 


more elaborately it is wrought out, 
the more surely it leads to ultimate 


conquest, sincé every additional 
work stretching out from the centre 
is weaker than its predecessor, and 
in the end gives the enemy an ap- 
proach towards it. In criticisms so 
audacious there is no present attempt 
to meddle. It is only intended to 
recall, by way of example and in- 
struction, some instances of the deal- 
ing of historical fate with the fruit 
of human wisdom, when it takes the 
shape of a permanent fortification. 
This is obviously the department of 
the art of war that is most liable 
to be influenced by historical condi- 
tions, because it remains longer than 
any other in the hands of Time, and 
at the mercy of his fluctuations. The 
movable panoply of war shifts, like 
the costumes and decorations of the 
stage, with the shifting time and 
place of action. The weapons in 
the soldier’s hands are of yesterday 
and to-day, but the rampart he fights 
behind may be a hundred, possibly 
six or even eight hundred, years old. 


Scattered all over the world are 
countless remnants of ancient for- 
tresses, become obsolete and incap- 
able either of protection or assault, 
from changes in the conditions sur- 
rounding them. They make a mark 
on the profile of the earth, or they give 
a touch of interest and picturesque- 
ness to a morsel of natural scenery— 
that is all they are fit for now, though 
the days have been when they were 
the centre of all the excitement and 
tragic interest of war. They were 
designed by engineers of high repute 
and skill. They had their memorable 
annals of attack and defence, of which 
the faintest traditions have been for- 
gotten for no one can say how many 
hundreds of years. What is now 
but a mass of shapeless stones and 
earthen mounds, may have been 
adored in tradition as the bulwark 
of a nation’s independence, or be- 
moaned as the trophy of conquest; 
and to a like condition the triumphs 
of later military art are slowly mov- 
ing onwards. 

Of very ancient military works 
there is a sufficiency to present us 
with great variety, indicating a like 
restless shifting in the means of at- 
tack and defence. There are long 
ramparts to stop an army’s march 
or the inroads of barbarians, such as 
the Wall of China, or the Roman 
Wall between Solway and Tyne. In 
thorough contrast to such remnants 
of skilled masanry are the rude hill- 
forts, such as Caer Caradoc and the 
Caterthun,—astounding relics of la- 
bour, but revealing nothing except 
the general belief that from their re- 
mote mountain-position, and from 
their vast compass, they must have 
been not merely the protecting-works 
for garrisons of soldiers, but places 
of refuge for communities of people. 
The relics of another class of for- 
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tresses, though more artificial and 
apparently less ancient, are still more 
reticent and tantalising in their re- 
velations. They desert the na- 
tural strength of rocky mountain- 
ranges, and seek smaller eminences 
of sand or earth, artificially raised, or 
scarped out of natural elevations ; 
and of these the obvious explanation 
is, that they were adapted for stak- 
ing, and were occupied by works 
built of wood, like the abode of Ce- 
dric the Saxon. Fire was the great 
enemy and destroyer of such struc- 
tures, and hence it is that in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries we 
hear of the burning down of for- 
tresses as a frequent crisis in the 
tenor of a contest. 

Come down into the periods of 
written European history, and we 
have a new and distinct object in 
the castle. We-can trace it from 


its infancy in the simple block, 
down to the mighty maze, but not 
without a plan, of modern engi- 
neering ; and its social changes and 


relations are equally distinct and 
emphatic. In fact, as we know the 
age of a tree by its rings, we can 
trace the history of the fortress by 
its outworks. Its origin belonged 
to the Norman race, and only where 
that race prevailed is it to be found 
in all the stages of its growth. It 
was not like the rampart of the Ro- 
man, guarding the marches of an 
empire; nor was it like the hill-fort, 
the place of refuge to which the 
community fled in time of danger. 
It was the dwelling-place of the new 
lord of the soil. As he was a hard 
and unpopular lord, it’ behoved that 
his house should be strong enough 
to protect him from violence. He 
administered justice—or the reverse 
—in his feudal court, and hence this 
house of his was also a place of pun- 
ishment ; and so, as it has been 
aptly said, the castle of the feudal 
baron was at once a mansion, a for- 
tress, and a prison. 
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Of all the specimens, ‘at what- 
ever age they appeared, and on 
however great a scale, the primary - 
feature is the simple square block, 
with scarcely a vestige of flank- 
ing-work, as we may see it in 
such noble specimens as Newcastle 
and the White Tower of London. 
As time and skill and wealth ad- 
vance, so do flanking-works stretch 
out around. Thus we have the 
simple round towers at the cor- 
ners, then the towered walls and 
protections of the bailey, as we see 
then at Carnarvon and Aberconway ; 
and so on until we come to redoubts, 
bastions, glacis, ravelins, and all 
the complex evolutions of the Vau- 
ban system. 

While all this transmutation goes 
on, there are other essential changes 
besides those of mere structure. It 
was a good policy, where it was prac- 
ticable, to perch the strong square 
tower on a rock the most inaccessible 
to the enemy, that was consistent 
with the convenience of its inha- 
bitants. But when artillery made 
progress, height became less and less 
effective for war. It made the for- 
tress difficult to take, but less worth 
taking, since it was not the artillery 
that pitched its metal from on high, 
but that which swept the surface of 
the earth, that was terrible to the 
enemy. An ingenious artillery of- 
ficer, indeed, wrote some years ago 
a pamphlet to show that a hollow 
might be preferable to a plain or an 
eminence as the site of a fortifica- 
tion. The parabola is the curve 
taken by a projectile; and were the 
hollow surrounded by elevations in 
the strict parabolic curve, each ball 
would take during its whole course 
the most desirable uniform distance 
from the earth, which is marked off 
at a few inches below the average 
stature of man. But nice calcula- 
tions of this kind are apt to be 
thwarted by others equally precise 
and minute; and the parabola is 
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equally applicable to shells and 
other instruments of destruction 
sent on their mission by vertical 
forces. ‘ 
We here touch the standing dif- 
ficulty meeting all systems of forti- 
fication. The assailing elements 
are ever varying, while the assailed 
are apt to remain as they were 
adjusted in time past. From the 
latest achievements in engineering, 
the assailants reap the whole, the 
besieged but a portion only. They 
may have the benefit of all new 
projectile inventions in paying back 
what they receive, but a part of 
their strength is in the passive re- 
sistance of their structural works ; 
and these cannot easily be taken to 
pieces and rebuilt to adapt them 
to the latest theories and inventions. 
Action and reaction are equal and 
contrary, as we are taught at school. 
If action sends forth the bullet, 
reaction makes the barrel rebut. 
From this rebutting force comes 
the idea of the rocket. Instead of 


the barrel sending up its ball, this 
is the barrel by its explosion carry- 
ing itself off with its rear in ad- 


vance. Then again, instead of 
loading our pieces by long reaches 
from the muzzle downwards, we 
open something like a snuff-box 
at the near end, and drop in our 
thunder. We cannot make such 
topsy-turvy work with great ranges 
of masonry and earthworks. If all 
the wide ramifications that serve to 
make a fortress ever since the Vau- 
ban day are to be superseded, as a 
great authority tells us they must, 
by simple round towers with abun- 
dant ordnance—a return, by the 
way, to the primitive simplicity of 
the hill-fort—it will be the cheaper 
way to abandon the old works and 
build new; and when these are 
finished, engineering invention may 
have found a fresh career. 

It may be of some consequence 
to note the estimate set on the 
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effective value of places of strength 
among communities experienced in 
warfare. The Romans were ‘the 
greatest of conquerors, if we reckon 
both by extent of territory acquired 
and duration of possession. Yet 
they do not seem to have trusted 
much to fortifications. No doubt 
the great wall they left as a relic of 
their dominion here is a wonderful 
specimen of engineering skill and 
costly industry. But it is rather a 
line of work to assist an army in 
the field than a string of fortresses, 
each intended to resist until it falls 
before a besieging force. In this it 
may be compared to a great and 
successful engineering work of mo- 
dern times—the fortified line run 
up by Wellington on the heights of 
Torres Vedras. There is engineer- 
ing skill in the several structures 
connected with the wall sufficient 
to show that the Romans could, if 
they thought fit, have dotted their 
conquered provinces with strong 
castles. But it was the genius of that 


-people to place their main reliance 


on the trained legionary. The skill, 
bravery, and endurance of the sol- 
dier were preferred to any aid that 
material objects could offer. There 
was much vigilance in the tempo- 
rary safeguards of the encampment. 
The whole were arranged—banks, 
ditches, and streets—before the army 
took repose. The camps were more 
or less strong as they were casual or 
permanent; but they gave little 
more material assistance than in 
preserving the compactness and 
systematic organisation of the army, 
and protecting it from sudden sur- 
prise. 

Few races have borne so much 
hard protracted fighting as our own 
Scots. We speak of the Seven 
Years’ War, of the Thirty Years’ War, 
and the contests with the English 
in France have been called the Hun- 
dred Years’ War. The struggle for 
independence in Scotland has with 
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equal propriety been called the 
“Three Hundred Years’ War.” The 
Scots swarmed in the armies of 
foreign Powers, and were esteemed 
not only as hardy, but as skilful 
soldiers. Yet all traces of engineer- 
ing in Scotland show, that while 
the art of assailing and defending 
fortified places grew rapidly-in the 
countries where the Scots gained 
military experience, it was stagnant 
at home. ‘There was little beyond 
the gaunt old square tower of feudal 
ages, when Italy, France, and the 
Low Countries abounded in fortresses 
laid out on those scientific principles 
of covering and flanking which are 
associated with the name of Vauban. 
When the Italian Strozzi came to 
the siege of St. Andrews, after the 
murder of Cardinal Beaton, he 
laughed at the clumsy impotence of 
the assailants, and astonished them 
with his own rapid and effective 
operations. The finest old castles 
in Scotland, those built in the style 
called Edwardian Gothic, are now 
believed to have been built by the 
English invaders to preserve their 
conguest—not by the native Scots 
for the protection of the soil. 
Indeed, their experience in for- 
tresses led them to the knowledge of 
the radical defect in this branch of 
warlike science—that when the work 
is completed, it may serve the enemy 
instead of its constructors. They 
found it dangerous to have strong 
places within reach of their power- 
ful and oppressive neighbours. The 
English side of the Border abounds 
in the remains of grand old castles 
—Carlisle, Werk, Norham, New- 
castle, Bamborough, and finally Ber- 
wick—after repeated fluctuations, 
taken permanently from the Scots 
and enlarged and strengthened, so 
as to defy any power that its old 
owners could bring against it. After 
Berwick, the greatest of the Scots 
Border fortresses was Roxburgh, 
All that now remains of it is the 
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outline that may be traced in some 
low mounds of rubbish. Neither 
the sieges it endured, nor the decay- 
ing effect of time, could have caused 
so complete an obliteration of a 
great fortress. In fact, when it was 
taken by the Scots, after their king, 
James II., had been killed before it 
by the bursting of a gun, it was 
obliterated—better so than that it 
should be a second Berwick, giving 
“the auld enemies” of England a 
hold on the north side of the Tweed. 
The same policy suggested the 
abandoning of two other fortresses— 
one at Eyemouth, the other on the 
island of Inchkeith. Each of these 
had a French governor ; and although 
it had been a greater calamity to 
see them in the hands of England, 
yet this even was an alternative dis- 
tasteful to the proud Scots. The 
spirit in which they conducted the 
strife was that of self-reliance—they 
were their own best defenders, dis- 
trusting the material forces that 
might change sides and be available 
to the enemy. 

They followed their own practical 
instincts rather than any general 
theory ; but if they had been con- 
strained to compress their policy in 
a general proposition, it might have 
been to the effect that whoever builds 
the fortresses, their fate in any con- 
test is to be at the service of the 
strongest. There are few creations 
of man’s hands so apt to exemplify 
the Virgilian sic vos non vobis. It 
is by no means an absolute lasting 
blessing to a state that it has built 
unto itself a strong house of defence. 
It was under no propitious star that 
Andalusia fortified the European 
Pillar of Hercules. Gibraltar in our 
hands has withstood more hard 
pounding than any fortress in exist- 
ence. Weare accustomed to deem 
it as much an integral part of the 
Empire as Spithead is; and looking 
to all the warlike conditions that 


,Seem possible, and the nature of the 
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forces they may render available, 
Gibraltar will remain ours so long 
as we have absolute command of the 
sea. Malta is in the same category. 
It was no gain, but a dead loss, to 
France when Napoleon, in his grand 
unscrupulous way, taking it from 
that Order of traditional and time- 
honoured renown who had held it 
for Christendom at large, made it 
one of the prizes for the European 
Powers to fight for. The end of his 
rapacity was to put into the hands 
of the chief Power at sea a strength 
that can hold in check all prepon- 
derance on land bearing eastward 
on our distant Oriental empire. 
England held Calais for centuries 
by the same tenure. When it was 
lost in the reign of Mary Tudor, 
there was the wildest excitement in 
the country, and all manner of accu- 
sations were discharged, from negli- 
gence up to treason. It was the be- 
lief of the day that England could 
by proper care and vigilance have 
rendered its capture impossible. 
When Cromwell took Dunkirk from 
the Spaniards, who claimed it as a 
frontier force of the Netherlands, 
there was again exultation at the 
prospect of setting a foot on the 
other side of the Channel. When 
it was known that the English 
claims on this desirable acquisition 
had been sold to France, the public 
wrath was roused again. There wasno 
appeasing it by pointing to Tangier, 
the dowry of the Queen Catherine 
of Braganza—as well offer compensa- 
tion for an estate in Middlesex by 
offering a location in Arkansas. 
About this and other signs of the 
times the wrath of the London 
rabble uttered itself in rhyme,— 


“ Three things to be seen— 
Dunkirk, Tangier, and a barren queen.” 


Burnet records the opinion of a 
man well able to judge, and not 
likely to be blinded by nationality, 
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that Dunkirk might have been a 
permanent possession of the British 
empire—of Scotland as well as Eng- 
land, for the commander who took 
it was a Scotchman, Sir William 
Lockhart :— 


‘**'To make the business go the easier, 
the king promised that he would lay up 
all the money in the Tower, and that it 
should not be touched but upon extra- 
ordinary occasions. Schonberg advised 
that in opposition to all this the king 
should keep it; for, considering the 
naval power of England, it could not be 
taken. He knew that though France 
spoke big, as if they would break with 
England unless that was delivered up, 
yet they were far from the thoughts of it. 
He had considered the place well, and he 
was sure it could never be taken as long 
as England was master of the sea. The 
holding it would keep both France and 
Spain in a dependence upon the king: 
but he was singular in that opinion, so it 
was sold; and all the money paid for it 
was immediately squandered away among: 
the mistress’s creatures.’’* 


Ought we to regret that these two 
prizes have dropped from our hands ? 
Perhaps not. They would have 
been an arrow in the side of a sen- 
sitive, powerful, and quarrelsome 
neighbour, and their purpose has 
been better effected by the Channel 
Islands — those thoroughly - legiti- 
mate possessions of the wearer of 
the British crown, since they are a 
remnant of the old Norman domin- 
ions of the Plantagenets. No doubt 
this made them no less attractive as 
an acquisition to France; and the 
easy security in which they have 
outlived all our wars, with not even 
a serious menace, is a testimony to 
the influence of a sea armament in 
the protection of maritime forts. In 
fact, with! the vast works recently 
accumulated upon them, the forti- 
fications on the islands and rocks 
of the Channel have come to be a 
superfluity of strength, looking to 
the condition of the Power whose 
fleets and arsenals they were raised 
to menace. It is of more moment 
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to us to possess more distant 
strengths—as, for instance, in the 
words of M. Thiers, ‘‘the Cape of 
Good Hope, which is the Gibraltar 


of the Indian Ocean, as the Mauri- . 


2) ok 


tius is its Malta. 

It has been the destiny of France, 
as of some other nations, to be from 
time to time stimulated by some ar- 
dent, ambitious, and accomplished 
ruler, who has lifted her institutions 
up to a position which their own in- 
nate strength and steadinesshavebeen 
insufficient to keep. With the great 
Colbert for his right-hand man, Louis 
XIV. raised many great fortresses to 
adorn and strengthen his territories. 
They not only spread over France, 
but penetrated far into the interior 
of the great French colonial empire, 
whose outline covered so much of the 
map of North America. The cap- 
ture of the greatest of them—Quebec 
—settled the ownership of them all. 
The fortresses could not create an 
enterprising race fitted to subdue the 
wilderness and fill it with industry, 
traffic, and men. To those who 
were destined really to hold the 
territory, the forts were of little use. 
In the far northern districts great 
remnants of these works are found 
waste and useless, like the vestiges 
of some mighty people of old who 
have disappeared from the world, so 
that the works have been superflu- 
ous to a population ten times as nu- 
merous as those for whose needs 
they were built. These are not the 
only fortresses that have alighted on 
waste places where no enemy was 
likely to come near them. The 
number of fortresses that have been 
found to be out of the way and 
useless when the hour of trial comes, 
might be a valuable inquiry at a 
time when many bustling people are 
showing us the exact track that an 
invading army is some day to take, 
are fixing the precise points where 
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it should be met, and are designing 
the proper fortresses that should be 
raised on each for the protection of 
the empire. 

The fundamental maxim on which 
the science of fortification rests is, 
that it is an economy of troops; it 
makes small forces as formidable as 
large. But in this perhaps it re- 
sembles those economical arrange- 
ments which, depending’ on abun- 
dant ready money, are only available 
to the rich. It is almost a rule of 
warfare, that in any great contest 
the stronger Power sweeps away all 
the fortresses from the weaker. This 
is a still more emphatic law in naval 
warfare, A land -force may be 
heavily cumbered by disaster after 
disaster, and yet have life in it 
capable of springing up into new 
and strengthened vitality, like Prus- 
sia in 1813; but a beaten navy is 
blown out of the water, and not a 
stitch of canvas belonging to the 
territory that owned it can keep 
the sea. The Prince of Joinville, 
when, some twenty-five years ago, 
he wrote that amiahle pamphlet to 
show that it was only by piracy and 
unexpected descents on unfortified 
spots that France could strike Eng- 
land from the sea, described the in- 
exhaustible resources of his country 
for land war, and the appearance of 
new armies after all seemed to be 
drained off; and contrasted this with 
the speedy extirpation of the French 
navy, warlike as well as mercantile, 
in the great war. It was one of 
Voltaire’s clever sayings, that when 
his countrymen built a new ship the 
English took it from them, and com- 
plimented them on the superiority 
of their naval architecture. 

The law that all goes to the 
stronger, is for many reasons not so 
absolute as to fortresses; but it is 
the prevailing rule. A great con- 
quering army, such as Marlborough 
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‘commanded, sweeps all before it. 
Fortresses are merely impediments 
to its march, giving compensation to 
some extent by the prisoners and 
the munitions of war taken along 
with them, and sometimes by the 
possessicn of the fortresses them- 
selves as available against their 
builders. It was the peculiar boast, 
indeed, of the eulogists of Marl- 
borough, that he never “sat down,” 
as it is termed, before a fortified 
place, without taking or destroying 
it. In his long list of triumphs 
of this kind, we have Kaiserworth, 
Venloo, Liege, Bonn, Ghent, Brou- 
ges, Antwerp, Oudenarde, Ostend, 


Menin, Dendermond, Ath, Lille, 
Tournay, Mons, Douai, Bethune, 
Bouchain: was ever mural crown 


so affluently decorated? The sur- 
viving garrison of each would go to 
enlarge the numbers taken from the 
enemy’s forces; for though part of 
a beaten army may escape, it is 
otherwise with the garrison of a 
captured fortress. The instalments 
thus taken from the enemy would 
be small individually, no doubt; for 
it must be remembered that it was 
not then the practice for armies to 
cast in their lot with fortresses, so 
as to render up some sixty thousand 
men at a time, instead of a garrison 
of some two thousand. So many 
strong places transferred from those 
who relied on them for protection, 
and put into the hands of the ene- 
mies from whom they sought pro- 
tection, might have suggested the 
consideration, how far, taking war in 
its larger issues, there is wisdom in 
reliance on mere physical impedi- 
ments and the purely material ele- 
ments of warfare. So far as they 
were valuable to their possessors at 
the beginning of the war, to the 
same or something like the same 
extent had they become valuable to 
the other side ere it,was over. 

The opening wars of the French 
Revolution swept over the most artis- 
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tically-fortified districts in Europe, 
including “the classic land of for- 
tified defence.” So easily and rapidly 
was it all done, that a great reaction 
against material defences laid hold 
on public opinion; and there was a 
doctrine that all fortifications should 
be swept off the face of the earth as 
pernicious impediments in time of 
peace, and useless encumbrances in 
time of war. When extreme opin- 
ions get currency, there follows, by 
a sort of natural law, a middle and 
practical policy which generally wins 
credit for true wisdom. In this in- 
stance it held that it was not the 
principle of fortification that had 
proved a fallacy, but the existing 
practice. There had been no im- 
provements in the art of defence since 
the Seven Years’ War, and France 
had suddenly become a new and 
terrible school in the art of attack. 
It was for France itself to find out 
how fortified places were to be kept, 
for she had now the strongest inter- 
est in their fate. The simple ques- 
tion was, how she was to keep the 
places she had taken; and from the 
great Carnot, who had organised her 
conquering armies, an answer was 
to come to this question also. 
Carnot’s studies on fortification 
sought their conclusion through 
mixed elements of politics and 
science. He uttered views on for- 
tified towns which were of intense 
moment and interest to the revolu- 
tionists. The first idea of a fortified 
town was a mere wall to protect the 
industrious burghersfrom neighbours 
who were armed banditti rather than 
armies. When the burghers had to 
be defended against regular armies in 
the Thirty Years’ War, the wall was 
found insufficient, and the citadel or 
fortress began to grow. But this 
work was more terrible to the citi- 
zens than a foreign army: it was 
an ever-present power of oppression. 
Whether held for some great sov- 
ereign, or by a local feudal lord 
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in his own right, the citadel domi- 
neered over the burghal community. 
Down, then, with all the citadels. 
When these were gone, the mere 
wall with its trifling defences be- 
came useless; and the city, long 
stifled by its fallacious defences, 
would enjoy the freedom of an open 
town. Fortresses were to be placed 
where they were most desirable for 
the strategy of war; and the siege, 
like the battle-field, was to be re- 
moved from the door of the peaceful 
citizen. The idea was in keeping 
with one of the most enlightened, 
generous, and ingenious spirits of 
the age. A great impulse was given 
to the science of fortification. But 
neither Carnot, nor the great master 
who superseded him, found the way 
to raise with the hand of man that 
bulwark which the hand of man 
is incapable of destroying. In- 
deed, Carnot, after he had seen 
through the war, and the fate of its 
several forces, published a proposal 
to desert the whole scheme of forti- 
fication, and revert to the old cir- 
cular embankment. 

Early in that drama of the humi- 
liation of Germany, the retributive 
act of which has just been played out, 
came the memorable and instructive 
event of the capitulation of Ulm. 
Thirty thousand men capitulating, 
and marching forth from a fortress 
without striking a blow! Europe 
was astounded. If General Mack 
was not an utter imbecile, with none 
but imVeciles to counsel and assist 
him, there must have been treachery. 
But in these days the capacity for 
capitulation has made the Ulm 
affair a trifle. Before it had sunk 
into insignificance under the more 
recent achievements, it was examined 
by one to whom the modern in- 
stances became a matter of deep per- 
sonal interest. Thiers was in a 
position to do justice to the memory 
of General Mack. To hold him to 
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have blundered like an _ imbecile 
made no fitting contribution to that 
“glory” which was the guiding-star 
or the ignis fatuus of the ‘ Histor 

of the Consulate and Empire.’ He 
found that there had been many 
German accounts of the affair, ‘‘ the 
writers of which have made a point 
of abusing General Mack and ex- 
tolling the Archduke Ferdinand, in 
order to account, by the silliness of 
a single individual, for the disasters 
of the Austrian army, and to dimi- 
nish at the same time the glory of 
the French. These works are all 
inaccurate and unjust, and are 
grounded, for the most part, on false 
circumstances, the impossibility even 
of which is demonstrated.” Thiers 
has the true historical spirit of 
wresting the truth out of facts and 
details, however intricate or dis- 
couraging; and having got at the 
truth, he tells it when it does not 
tend to dim the “glory ” of France. 
He is fond, too, of upsetting any 
favourite popular doctrine; and so 
he could enter on the vindication of 
the poor Austrian general with good 
heart, having “procured with great 
difficulty one of the scarce copies of 
the defence presented by General 
Mack to the council of war before 
which he was summoned to appear.” 
Originally, and as part of the funda- 
mental plan of the war, Mack had 
an army of seventy thousand men 
at Ulm. This army would have a 
tough contest with the powerful and 
victorious French had it remained 
whole. “ The grand fault lay in divid- 
ing itself. It ought to have re- 
mained or gone forth together—re- 
mained to fight an obstinate battle 
with seventy thousand men; gone 
forth to rush with these seventy 
thousand men upon one of the points 
of the investment, and there to find 
either death or that success which 
fortune sometimes grants to de- 
spair."* But the greater part of 
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the force had been removed by 
authority, which Mack, though he 
commanded in chief, could not con- 
trol. The Archduke Charles; who 
earned praise at the expense of the 
superannuated soldier, carried away 
twenty thousand as an escort to him- 
self. After other deductions, the 
thirty thousand men remaining were 
too small for an army, and too large 
for a garrison. The world, when it 
denounced Mack, did not know so 
well as it now knows that the work- 
ing garrison of a fortress is its funda- 
mental strength, and that the capa- 
city for resistance does not increase 
with the increase-of numbers beyond 
what is needful—nay, it is possible 
that the supernumeraries may be 
a source of weakness. The lesson 


taught at Ulm has been taken up 
in the old way—its fortifications 
have been changed and improved so 
as at least to make them less oppres- 
sive to the sojourner in the city. 
The bastioned enceinte has been re- 
placed by detached forts. Whether 


the course of war shall ever sweep 
in such a direction as to try their 
strength, no one can tell; but the 
principle of surrounding a town by 
detached forts has been tried for our 
benefit on a grander scale. 

That dynamic law of the disposal 
of fortresses was exemplified by a 
double phenomenon in the Penin- 
sular War. ‘The great citadels, so 
well known to every ordinary reader, 
were of course erected for the pro- 
tection of Spain: they were taken 
by Napoleon and his assistants, 
Massena, Soult, and Junot. But 
ere long from their hands they 
passed into Wellington’s. It was 
literally a strong man armed taking 
possession, but a stronger than he 
coming after. And even more in- 
structive than the general outline of 
the event is the policy pursued by 
Wellington. He did not take the 
fortresses till he found that he was 
beyond doubt the strongest. In his 
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retreat on Portugal he left the 
French besieging Badajos. By all 
the proper pedantry of warfare’ he 
ought to have raised the siege. The 
Spanish earnestly besought him to 
come to the rescue in the usual way; 
but he had other designs. Retreat- 
ing without a blow for the retention 
of a fortress that might have covered 
his march or his position, he seemed 
under the infatuation that precedes. 
a fatal doom. It was clear both to 
enemies and allies that Massena 
would drive him into the sea. Then 
was it that he took up his perman- 
ent position on the heights of Torres 
Vedras. He was not in a fortress, 
yet he was impregnable. There-was 
this significant difference between 
the two conditions, that a fortress 
is there where it is, and the general 
must accommodate himself to it. 
But Wellington accommodated his 
fortifications to his army, with its 
needs and objects. On one side he 
was open to the sea and the British 
fleet, increasing his army with re- 
cruits, and plentifully supplying the 
commissariat. On the other side were 
defences, found by the French to be 
hopelessly impregnable. For the 
health, spirits, and general condition 
of an army, the whole was infinitely 
above the condition of garrison life. 
Tn fact, it was virtually freedom with 
security, for the lines, running over 
a length of thirty miles, were too 
extensive to be-invested, and with 
due precautions the troops could 
roam at their pleasure. , 

The powerful influence of this 
piece of strategy on the events of 
the period is not exhausted in the 
history of the Peninsular War. It 
was the model on which Russia was 
to be defended. It was part of 
Wellington’s scheme to clear the 
ground as he went, and leave it 
barren to the invaders—the old 
policy, by the way, of the defence 
of Scotland in the War of Inde- 
pendence. How the Russians ex- 
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celled their teacher in this part of 
the example is known everywhere. 
They had found and occupied their 
Torres Vedras in the camp at 
Drissa; but it was abandoned, in 
a wise selection to trust the safety 
of the Russian army rather to the 
natural difficulties of the wide terri- 
tory presently to receive its coat of 
snow, than to the military skill at 
the disposal of the empire. As it is 
briefly told by the historian, whose 
conduct on critical occasions will 
provoke the criticism of other his- 
torians—‘‘ Although General Pfuhl’s 
ridiculous attempt to seek at Drissa 
what Lord Wellington had found 
at Torres Vedras was thus aban- 
doned, Alexander by no means 
abandoned the essential part of his 
plan, which consisted in a retreat 
into the interior of the country, and 
which, indeed, was approved of by 
all persons of sagacity.”* 

Let us look in as the curtain rises 
on another act of the great drama. 
The retreat from Russia is over, and 
its horrors have come side by side 
with the driving of the conqueror 
out of Spain. There is not a sail 
upon the sea belonging to France, 
and all the coasts are exposed to her 
enemies. Here, then, is an opening 
for Europe to pounce on the general 
enemy not to be lost. How strange 
the first step in the formidable co- 
alition sounds,—the seduction and 
defection of Prussia! That Power 
has deserted the banners of Napo- 
leon, and is treated by his eulogists 
with all the infamy due to a deserter. 
The ungrateful hound, who owed so 
much to the magnanimity of the 
master of the world! he might 
have been kicked from his throne; 
but there was only clipping of claws, 
drawing of teeth, and a little whole- 
some castigation to remind him of 
his audacious folly and let him know 
his place. If he had been somewhat 
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humiliated by his haughty master, 
had he not a substantial compensa- 
tion in Hanover? And now he had 
sneaked off and connived with the 
enemies of his benefactor. Such 
was the place in Napoleonic history 
of the father of the new Emperor. 
Prussia had been playing a wily 
game in smuggling an army. At 
the Treaty of Tilsit, Prussia came 
under an obligation that her army 
should never exceed 42,000 men. 
She had, however, a clever states- 
man—Karl <Augst Hardenberg— 
who invented a device for. turning 
the restriction to account. The 
conscription was so adjusted that 
there should never be more than 
the prescribed number embodied at 
once. But individually each re- 
mained just long enough to be well 
drilled and fit for service, when a 
successor took his place. Thus in 
a few years Prussia had a trained 
reserve of 120,000 men, besides her 
ostensible army. The first effect of 
this policy was one of those things 
that seemed to show the hopeless- 
ness of contesting fates with the 
man of destiny. This treasure, 
hoarded up secretly by his humble 
ally, was exactly what he wanted, 
and Prussia must furnish a fitting 
contingent to the million of men 
that were to cross the Niemen. 
Even after the losses and the de- 
fection, Prussia had given a hint in 
the art of army-making. To meet 
the great coalition, France must 
draw forth her fighting-men at 
every pore. There was to be a 
great revolution in the French con- 
scription, as told in ‘The Consulate 
and the Empire.’ ‘The appeal to 
arms in Germany had been made to 
all classes, but had been first made 
to the young nobility. In France 
the levies had been taken in general 
only from the middle or lower 
classes, the upper classes escaping 
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from service by finding substitutes, 
for whom, so horribly sanguinary 
had the war become, they were com- 
pelled to pay heavy premiums. 
They had hitherto only contributed 
to the voluntary gifts by their for- 
tunes; Napoleon had long been 
desirous that they should do so 
with their persons also, and he 
thought the present occasion was a 
favourable opportunity for prevail- 
ing upon them todo so. In Ger- 
many the young noblesse consider 
it their duty to run to arms at 
the head of all the other classes of 
the people; and why should not 
this be the case also in France ? 
In former times the French nobdlesse 
had allowed to none the honour of 
preceding them on the battle-field : 
arms were then their profession— 
their glory—the greatest passion of 
their life. And why should it not 
be so at the present time?’ The 
reason that kept their parents from 
the service—that they “loved the 


old dynasty, and disliked the new” 
—is disposed of with others, leaving 
the conclusion that the young nobles 
should be tempted and pressed into 


the service. And it may now be 
said that it might have been better 
for France at this day had her con- 
scription—since a conscription there 
was to be—possessed that element 
of the Prussian system. 

We are in “the campaign of the 
Elbe.” Liitzen and Bautzen have 
been fought, and Napoleon holds 
his court in Dresden, Again re- 
lentless facts seem to proclaim that 
these painful efforts of continental 
Europe to throw off her destined 
master are hopeless. But then 
comes Leipsic to turn the tide of 
fortune at last. The French army, 
far from home and from reinforce- 
ments, is gradually lessening, while 
the hosts of the Allies increase both 
in numbers and in spirit. They 
are forming that “‘iron ring,” as it 
was called, that is to press closer 
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and closer. Is it thus that the Im- 
perial arms are to suffer the degra- 
dation of carrying the frontier of the 
Empire back, not to the France be- 
fore the Revolution—that is not 
yet in men’s dreams—but back to 
the boundary of the Rhine? At all 
events, it was necessary to retreat. 
At Brienne and Rothiére the French 
had faced, and struck boldly, but it 
was only the hunted wild beast that 
turns and gores the foremost hounds. 
It was fifty thousand men retreating 
before an army of two hundred thou- 
sand, with the prospect of indefinite 
enlargement. But the strange and 
significant feature of the crisis was 
this: Napoleon possessed as large a 
force as the Coalition—two hundred 
thousand men in arms served under 
his command; but three-fourths of 
them were garrisoned in fortresses, 
and were no more at his disposal 
in the immediate crisis than if they 
had been in so many Prussian or 
British prisons. No doubt each of 
the isolated bands that could not 
be brought to the front, where they 
were so sorely needed, would give 
its own amount of trouble. It was 
due to his allegiance, to the dictates 
of heroism and to the traditions of 
the soldier, that the commander 
of each fortress should hold out 
to the last; and thus there were so 
many isolated centres, where the 
destruction of human life made 
busy progress without leading to 
any effective result. There was 
Davoust in Hamburg, and Carnot 
in Antwerp—the one among the 
most ferocious, the other among the 
gentlest, spirits of the day, but both 
chained down to work with equal 
zeal at the same bloody task. 

So came the abdication of Fon- 
tainebleau and the first occupation 
of Paris in 1814. When disasters 
come, breaking through all efforts to 
resist them, we human beings have 
a rooted propensity to think that 
it is from too little, not too much, 
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of the kind of resistance offered that 
the calamity has occurred. We have 
great difficulty in convincing. our- 
selves, even in suspecting, that we are 
in awrong groove. If a little persecu- 
tion fails to make people orthodox, 
give them more of it. If much re- 
straining and scolding has not made 
people virtuous, restrain the harder 
and scold the louder. If the whip 
and the dungeon fail in reducing 
crime, try a good deal of the gallows. 
So the evil done by the fortresses 
was to be conquered by more of the 
same; and, indeed, there are many 
people in this country who consider 
that late events in Paris loudly call 
to us. to fortify London, taking care 
that our fortifications be more tho- 
rough and effective than those of our 
flighty neighbours. 

The remedy was to add to the 
fortresses on the frontiers and the 
approaches ; and, lastly, to fortify 
Paris. We find Thiers looking back 
to the poor availabilities for protec- 
tion in periods “before a patriot 


King had covered these positions 
with impregnable fortifications.” * 


Sitting within these impregnable 
fortifications, he seems to utter his 
eloquent narrative in that sense of 
relief tinged with awe which is apt 
to inspire our thoughts when we 
look back out of conditions of su- 
preme security into times of peril 
and disaster. ‘More than once, 
even in the heyday of his prosperity, 
had Napoleon, by a kind of pre- 
science which revealed to him the 
consequence of his errors, without 
teaching him to avoid them—more 
than once, even then, had he in 
fancy seen the armies of Europe at 
the foot of Montmartre; and after 
each dark-boding vision had he re- 
solved to fortify Paris. But again 
carried away by the torrent of his 
thoughts and. his passions, he had 
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lavished millions on Alessandria, 
Messina, Venice, Palma - Nuova, 
Flushing, Texel, Hamburg, and Dant- 
zic, and had neglected the capital of 
France. If he had commenced to 
fortify Paris in the days of his pro- 
sperity, the Parisians might have 
smiled, and there would have been 
no harm done. In January 1814 
such a proceeding would have made 
them tremble, and would have aug- 
mented the disaffection of some. 
However, in Napoleon’s opinion, 
were Paris beyond the possibility of 
danger, the success of the approach- 
ing campaign would be secure; for 
if, in manoeuvring between the Aisne, 
the Marne, the Aube, and the Seine, 
which flow concentrically towards. 
Paris, he had been certain of a com-. 
mon focus where they all unite, he 
would have acquired a liberty of 
action which would have given him, 
with his genius, with his perfect 
knowledge of the locality, and hold- 
ing possession of all the passages, 
an immense advantage over enemies 
embarrassed in their progress, al- 
ways ready to repent of having ad- 
vanced too far, and whom he might 
probably have surprised in some 
false position, where he would have 
overpowered them. On this account 
he was continually thinking of forti- 
fying Paris, but. he feared the moral 
effect of sucha precaution. He had 
ordered a committee of Engineer 
officers, appointed especially for the 
inspection of fortresses, to draw up 
a plan for the defence of Paris, with 
instructions to keep the matter a, 
profound secret. As the plan they 
proposed required immediate and 
conspicuous labours, he had aban- 
doned them, and had contented him- 
self with selecting quietly and un- 
ostentatiously sites where redoubts 
could be erected.” + 

But we are not done yet with the 





* Authorised translation, xvii. 314.—‘‘ Avant qu’un Roi patriote e t couvert ces 
positions de fortifications invincibles.’’—Hist. du Consulat et de ’ Empire, xvii. 588. 
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influence of the existing fortresses 
on the great crisis. The garrisons 
were locked up in distant fortresses, 
and unavailable for their master’s 
army, but they were not always to 
be at a distance; and though many 
were killed, enough survived to 
make an element of some considera- 
tion in the resources of the time. 
These men dispersed among the 
citizens were children of the camp, 
to whom the prospect of a peace- 
ful reign was far worse than the 
bitterness of death. It was not 
only the annihilation of all that 
made life dear to them and worth 
keeping, but it was starvation. Of 
the instalments of military power 
that thus fell back on France, one 
alone—the garrison of Hamburg— 
would have been a mighty accession 
to Napoleon in his struggle. ‘‘ Mar- 
shal Dayoust, by this memorable de- 
fence, procured for our negotiators 
a valuable object of compensation, 
saved for France 30,000 men, an 
immense war material, and _ the 
honour of the national standard.” * 

Among the many causes that go 
to account for the wondrous reign 
of the Hundred Days, not the least 
was this emptying of the fortresses, 
and pouring their contents in among 
the French people. In fact, this 
created the force that was necessary 
for the accomplishment of Napo- 
leon’s feat. It made the new war 
practically a continuation of the old. 
The men could not come when they 
were wanted in 1814, so_ their 
master had to give in and hide him- 
self in Elba. They reappeared 
again, and so did he, and that fol- 
lowed his reappearance which we 
all know. 

Now comes the question—of what 
profit were these fortresses to the 
cause of France, or of Napoleon? 
Carnot had satisfied the Directory 
that all the fortresses that had been 
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built in France cost no more money 
than the support of the cavalry force 
of the monarchy had cost for a 
quarter of a century—but were they 
worth as much as the cavalry force ? 
As to the fortresses that first locked 
up and then sent forth Napoleon’s 
troops, it may be perhaps said that 
they did good, on the whole, to our 
side of the contest. They brought 
the break-up of the government of 
Napoleon in 1814; and as to the cam- 
paign of 1815, did it not extinguish 
the whole long contest in a blaze 
of glory round the British arms? 
This is a kind of reasoning that 
tells better on the other side of the 
Channel than here. We are a peo- 
ple. slow to admit that glory, though 
a fine thing in itself, is full compen- 
sation for the casualties that leave 
widows and orphans. But if the 
fortresses were a benefit to us, so 
much the more did they diverge 
from the purpose of their architects, 
which was to benefit themselves; 
and so here there was a signal in- 
stance of the vos non vobis, which 
we have set down as the standing 
difficulty and defect in the systems 
of fortification from which the 
greatest triumphs have been ex- 
pected. These masses stood stern 
and obdurate, unaccommodating to 
the shifting conditions around them, 
and the man who did most of all 
men in this age to bend both moral 
and material forces to his will, could 
no more influence these stubborn 
creations of human skill, than he 
could those elements which swept 
away his Moscow army. 

On a minute examination there 
come, out parallels between these 
events and those of recent times, 
curious and interesting. It has been 
again the vos non vobis with a venge- 
ance, as the expressive common say- 
ing goes. Where are the prophecies 
about the fortification of Paris that 





* Thiers, xviii. 13. 
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made any approach to the reality ? 
and yet this reality is, even as a 
contradiction of anticipations, like 
the fate of many a fortress. There 
was an odd prejudice against the 
works in this country. It was a 
hollow pretence to say that they were 
merely for the protection of Paris— 
they were to make France strong; 
and when France felt herself strong, 
she was the general bully of Europe. 
But, on the whole, people could 
only speak—it was preposterous to 
demand that Paris should abstain 
from protecting herself. The ‘ Quar- 
terly Review’ took up the question, 
devoting to it a discourse that was 
pronounced temperate and sagacious 
in its day; and the following pas- 
sages taken from it may exemplify 
what becomes of such sagacity when 
applied to matters so endowed with 
a capacity for confounding the 
wisdom of the wise :— 


“That the fortifications of Paris give 
to the Executive Government the power 
of controlling with care the most formida- 
ble insurrectionary movement of its in- 
habitants, is beyond all doubt.’? That 
the method of accomplishing this will be 
by bombardment, is questioned in detail, 
until ‘‘some new power shall be intro- 
duced into the practice of artillery.” 
But “though the threat of a bombard- 
ment would probably have due weight 
with the refractory populace, the forti- 
fications afford other means of keeping 
them in subjection; and these so effective, 
that the necessity for openly employing 
force need hardly ever arise. On the first 
manifestation of discontent, the troops in 
the forts might be increased without 
making any show of preparation. As 
4000 men would be but a moderate aver- 
age for the garrison of the forts, of which 
there are sixteen, a force might thus be 
drawn round Paris of not less than 
60,000. These troops, all removed from 
free intercourse with the citizens, would 
be little liable to the seductions which 
have, in fact, been the main cause of 
everything that has been called a victory 
of the people; and, what is not less im- 
portant, a mutinous or rebellious concert 
among the military bodies themselves 
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would be hardly possible. Al the 
avenues being commanded, the inhabit- 
ants might soon be made to feel that they 
were not only prisoners, but in absolute 
dependence for subsistence on their 
jailers. The pressure might be tightened 
or relaxed according to cireumstances,”’ * 

Of the capacity of the works to 
defend the capital from any force 
that united Europe could pour into 
France, there could be little doubt. 
That they would keep down the 
turbulence of the most turbulent 
population known to history, ad- 
mitted of no doubt. Hence that 
turbulence resolved to look after its 
own interests, and denounced the 
project as a vile plot, under the plea 
of patriotism, to enslave the city 
and suppress free thought. So came 
the war-cries of A bas les fortes dé-* 
tachés ! and A bas les bastilles ! while 
a more cynical and witty spirit 
noted, that though the works pro- 
fessed to give a proper welcome to 
the foreign enemy, it was with an 
arriére pensée for dear Paris herself. 
Some ingenious critics showed that 
the ranges of the guns were such as 
to concentrate cross-fires in the Rue 
St. Antoine and the Place de la Bas- 
tille—the old focuses of riot and 
revolution. It required much coax- 
ing of the patriotic spirit, and all 
the aid that Thiers could take from 
the conduct of Britain in the bom- 
bardment of Acre, and the gene- 
ral attitude of Europe, to obtain a 
period of popular toleration for the 
work. There is no doubt that the 
Government of the day desired to 
further both purposes—the safety of 
the capital and its subjection to the 
law. 

The paralysis that has overtaken 
both objects, the one immediately 
after the other, is surely the sternest 
and the greatest rebuke ever ad- 
ministered to human foresight. Yet 
there is no miracle in it, no wide 
divergence from old historical causes 
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and effects. We may find precedents 
for the events at every point. Ulm 
was a small rehearsal of Sedan, Metz, 
and Paris, showing that fortresses 
were things capable, under certain 
conditions, of handing over complete 
armies toanenemy. The protracted 
defence of Sebastopol fostered a re- 
liance in the idea of armies assisted 
by strong works, instead of isolated 
fortifications defended only by garri- 
sons. But there is the contingency 
that a fortress may hamper an army 
instead of protecting it. So it was 
the fortune of war, on this occasion, 
that Sedan, Metz, and lastly Paris 
itself, each locked up an army, to be 
preserved and handed over to the 
,enemy. The world saw it most con- 
spicuously in Paris. The cry ever 
was, to throw the whole army forth 
upon the Prussians, instead of petty 
sorties with heads of columns; but 
the army had no room to deploy. 
And when their power for defence 
has been thus tested and doomed, 
what of their capacity for preserving 
internal order? For all the world 
it reminds us of two big babies get- 
ting themselves covered with the 
plate-armour of a knight of the 
middle ages, and trying to handle 
his weapons. They flounder about, 
perpetrating no end of clumsy mis- 
chief, but neither can give the coup 
de grace to the other, and they ham- 
mer away till the weaker is tired out. 
That the two forts, Issy and 
Vanvres, fell into the hands of the 
ruffians ever prowling about Paris 
in search of opportunities for crime, 
was the immediate cause of the great 
closing calamities—not only of the 
death and ruin that they brought, but 
of that defacement of their darling 
Paris which will make them yet more 
odious to their countrymen. As a 
cause precedent to the forts falling 
into bad hands,. was the existence of 
the forts at all. No one can at any 
time surely predict the course that 
events would have taken, had pre- 
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ceding events not been what they 
were. We cannot say that without 
her fortresses France would not have 
suffered other calamities heavy ag 
those she has just endured, or heavier, 
But we must count the fortresses 
immediately responsible for what 
occurred. 

Had Paris been an open city, she 
might have continued to be—in all 
probability she would have continued 
to be—the Paris she was a year ago, 
The Prussian troops would have 
respected her buildings and her un- 
armed population, as they were 
respected in 1814 and 1815. France 
would have suffered less moral de- 
gradation, for it is not the same 
victory and defeat to occupy an open 
town and to take one fortified. What- 
ever had been the fate of the military 
power of France, it would not have 
fallen into the hands of the enemy 
in three great complete armies, but for 
the fortifications that forbade retreat 
or dispersal. Armies pressed by 
superior numbers or better soldiers 
have often ere now moved off and 
rallied. How such a feat is to be 
effected, depends on many condi- 
tions, and especially on the skill of 
the leader. But for one form in 
which it was accomplished, and that 
thoroughly, we again recall Welling- 
ton and Torres Vedras. That exactly 
that tactic would have been the one to 
employ we must not pronounce; butif 
it had been, there might have been on 
some strong ground in France, open 
to the sea and the fleet, an army of 
half a million available against the in- 
vaders. The wider moral, however, 
to be taken from the two instances 
is, that communities should trust to 
heads and hands rather than to walls 
and ditches. The cause of Welling- 
ton’s triumph was that his line of 
defence was made by himself on the 
occasion, and for the occasion. He 
had not to accommodate himself to 
works erected by men who could 
not forecast the events that were 
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to domineer over the employment 
and the fate of their works. It is 
among the noble traditions left by 
the career both of Marlborough and 
Wellington, that our reliance must 
be, not in the material, but the 
moral wealth, of our military force. 
It must be in the military capacity 
of the men, from the genius that 
can put to its use on an emergency 
all the complicated materials at his 
command, down to the calm reso- 
luteness of the “ file,” who feels as- 
sured that the familiar motion, follow- 
ing the well-known voice of command, 
is the best thing that he can possibly 
do both for the success of his cause 
and his own safety. It is ever an evil 
thing when nations are induced to 
trust themselves to defences that are 
changeless and inanimate, and to 
forget that everything must depend 
on skill, courage, and living strength. 
If we have to look war in the face 
with a decreased navy and a de- 
moralised army, the prospect would 
not be made comfortable by the 
fact that we had no fortresses ; but 
the experience of France has shown 
that under such conditions a re- 
liance on fortresses would be utterly 
fallacious. 

It might seem selfish and cruel, 
from our secure isolation, need- 
lessly to enlarge on the follies and 
crimes that have been so promptly 
and terribly punished on the spot; 
but peaceful Europe suffers at large 
from such moral storms. They 
spread a panic, create a feeling of 
insecurity, as if standing on the 
crust of a volcano, and give ready 
ears to the proclaimers of terrific pro- 
phecies. We are told that it came 
all along of a meeting in St. Martin’s 
Hall in 1866 ; and when the word of 
command comes from the “ Interna- 
tionale,” the scenes of Montmartre 
and Belleville will be repeated in 
London, Edinburgh, or Liverpool. 
We have the satisfaction to believe 
that the clear and instructive history 
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of the Commune in our July Num- 
ber must have been very effective 
in showing how entirely the whole 
long tragedy arose out of local con- 
ditions—the presence of a vast ap- 
paratus for attack and defence, and 
the letting loose of a band of spirits 
fitted for their use. Unfortunately 
it is true that our trades-unionist 
cannot be trusted to abstain from 
any crime that will further his ob- 
jects. But these objects ever point 
to the enlargement of wages in the 
current coin of the realm; and 
many as are the follies he has 
committed, he will scarcely be idiot 
enough to believe that half-crowns 
will come of affiliation with brother 
proletaires in Austria and Spain to 
substitute the Positivism of Auguste 
Comte for the religion of the Gospel. 
Moreover, however enlightened and 
ambitious be his designs, he would 
find heavy difficulties in their prac- 
tical realisation. It does not always 
happen that the dry grinder of Shef 
field, the shingler and puddler of the 
Black Country, or the tailor of Tooley 
Street, has a familiar acquaintance 
with all the languages of Europe; 
and he might be somewhat puzzled, 
when sitting in committee on a 
report from the sub-affiliation branch 
in Madrid, Stockholm, or Moscow. 
To look to experiences for home 
use of a more instructive kind— 
we see what the military engineer 
has made of it in France, and 
may in wisdom cautiously beware 
of placing ourselves too absolute- 
ly in his hands. His science is 
an exact one, dealing in angles, 
diameters, segments, and parabolic 
curves. But he cannot bring its 
exactness to bear upon prescience. 
He cannot be sure that any enemy 
will ever come in the path of his 
works to try their strength; and if 
it be destined that one shall come, the 
conditions of warfare may have re- 
volutionised the kind of attack against 
which he has made his preparations. 
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Your enthusiastic engineer, like 
other men of specialties, is par- 
tial to the practice and exhibition 
of his attainments. The soldier, 
when he surveys a tract of country, 
is apt to have little sympathy with 
the farmer, who looks to rotations 
and tile-draining; or even with the 
geologist, whose higher speculations 
deal with eruptive primitive rocks 
and sedimentary strata: his eye 
instinctively finds the slope for a 
cavalry charge, or the depression 
through which the heights may be 
flanked. There is more of this 
spirit still in the military engineer ; 
for his whole science deals with the 
availability of physical conditions. 
A subtle philosophy lurks under 
that story about Brindley, the great 
master of inland navigation, how, 
when under examination by a Par- 
liamentary committee, he seemed to 
treat all natural means of water-tran- 
sit as unworthy of a great engineer’s 
notice; and being asked if there 
was anything to be made of the 
great rivers, said they were useful 
for feeding navigable canals: Arago, 
who had a great respect for the 
engineer’s science, and was in some 
measure the Archimedes of the for- 
tifications of Paris, gives us a lively 
sketch of the traces left upon the 
face of nature by the too busy 
military engineer :— ; 

“On en a.vu,, qui ne parcourent 
pas une vallée, qui ne gravissent 
pas une colline, qui ne franchissent 
pas un pli de terrain, sans former le 
projet d’y établir une grande fortifi- 
cation, un chiteau crénelé, ou une 
simple redoute. La pensée qu’avec 
la facilité actuelle des communica- 
tions, chaque point du _ territoire 
peut devenir un champ de bataille 
les obstde sans cesse; c’est pour 
cela qu’ils s’opposent & l’ouverture 
des routes, @ la construction des 
ponts, au défrichement des bois, au 
desséchement des marais. Les places 
de guerre ne leurs paraissent jamais 
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complétes ; chaque année, ils ajout- 
ent de nouvelles et dispendieuses 
constructions & celles que les si&cles 
y avaient déja entassees ; l’ennemi 
aurait, sans aucun doute, beaucoup 
a& faire pour franchir tous les fossés, 
tous les défilés étroits et sinueux, 
toutes les portes crénelées, tous les 
ponts-levis, toutes les palissades, 
toutes les écluses destinées aux 
manceuvres d’eau, tous les remparts, 
toutes les demi-lunes que réunissent 
les fortresses modernes; mais en 
attendant un ennemi qui ne se pre- 
sentera peut-@tre jamais, les habi- 
tants d’une cinquantaine de grandes 
villes sont privés de génération en 
génération, de certains agréments, 
de certaines commodités qui rendent 
la vie douce et dont on jouit libre- 
ment dans le plus obscur village.” 
—Arago: Biographie de Carnot, 
Mémoires de lAcadémie des Sei- 
ences, xii. 85. 

But recent experiences, if they 
have been unpropitious to vast pro- 
cesses of fortification, may perhaps 
suggest new directions for the skill 
of the engineer, in the small works 
that do not profess to interrupt in- 
vading armies, but to protect certain 
valuable positions, and cannot be 
turned to very mischievous account 
in the hands of an enemy. It is 
an instructive feature in the last 
war, that though France was the 
stronger power at sea, she was not 
able to touch the German shore 
with her fleet. Hamburg would 
have been a fine prize; but it was 
inaccessible when the buoys and 
beacons were removed. But it is 
certain that had Britain been at war 
in the same conditions—that is to 
say, the weaker on the sea—either 
with France or any other Power, 
many of our towns would have been 
wrecked, and, along with much hu- 
man life, many millions’ worth of 
property lost to the country; and 
even with the mastery at sea, Conti- 
nental nations know that they can 
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easily, as opportunity offers, inflict 
desperate wounds on us, by running 
into our harbours and attacking the 
merchant shipping ard the seaport 
towns. 

The physical geography of the 
two sides of the Channel at once 
exhibits the cause of this special 
danger. The great rivers of the 
northern part of the Continent have 
their sources in the central moun- 
tain-ranges—chiefly in the Alps— 
and bring down to the shore heaps 
of material for depositing deltas of 
mud and sand. The rivers of Bri- 
tain—those especially of Scotland, 
and of the south and west coast of 
England—generally enter the sea 
through rocky inlets, with deep 
water. On our side of the Channel 
there are thus many available har- 
bours of refuge, and just so many 
openings for penetrating the coun- 
try on mischievous expeditions. 
At the time of the Paris fortifica- 
tions, when it was the policy of 
the Orleanists to show us as much 


hostility as could be laid out with- 
out an actual quarrel, the Prince de 
Joinville uttered the pamphlet that 
became for a time the leading ex- 
citement of the day on both sides 


of the Channel. Its title, as printed 
in England, is ‘On the State of the 
Naval Strength of France compared 
with that of England.’ It showed, 
with a sort of stern candour, that 
any attempt by France to wrest 
from us the permanent supremacy 
of the sea must be counted among 
fallacious projects. But if she 
could not rule, she could be very 
mischievous. ‘There is hope in find- 
ing-that ‘‘it is an incontestable fact, 
that although during twenty years 
the war of squadron against squad- 
ron was almost always against us, 
the exertions of our privateers were 
almost ever crowned with success.” 
For the benefit of these privateers 
and their coadjutors in the small 
craft of the navy, there is a war- 
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like sermon on the text that “ Sir 
Sidney Smith only required a few 
hours to occasion an irreparable in- 
jury to us at Toulon.” The conclu- 
sion is a precept to go and do like- 
wise. There are great riches in Brit- 
ain—riches that can be taken; or, 
if that is not the fortunate conclu- 
sion, can at any rate be destroyed 
by furtive incursions on her un- 
guarded coast. 

The war policy so announced is 
not noble or dignified. It is equi- 
valent to pointing out a great rich 
man who is too strong to be openly 
attacked, but his riches are widely 
dispersed, and he is careless of their 
security—here are opportunities for 
the prowling thief and the house- 
breaker. The counter- policy re- 
sembles the domestic changes that 
have been made since the days of 
internal warfare, when each man’s 
house literally required to be his 
castle. Instead of ramparts, turrets, 
and men-at-arms, we have the door- 
chain and bolt, the iron safe, the 
chubb lock, and the police. Works 
constructed to aid our navy in the 
protection of our harbours, coasts, 
and maritime towns from such at- 
tacks, might be small affairs indi- 
vidually, but as large in the aggre- 
gate as our liberality or our appre- 
hensions might direct. Each having 
its own special treasure to protect, 
and all looking towards an enemy 
from the sea, we may safely believe 
that such works would give little if 
any aid to an invading army on a 
scale to try the issue of conquest. 
As to the great inland fortresses, the 
lesson is, that when an enemy is in 
a position to besiege them the ques- 
tion of supremacy is settled, and 
their capture is mere matter of 
detail. 

There is an expressive question, of 
ancient use in England—‘ A penny 
for your thoughts.” The penny is 
symbolical of value, like the ‘ Jen- 
ny’s bawbee” of the Scottish heiress, 
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or the “pretty penny” that some- 
times makes a dowry in England. 
The meaning is, that there are the 
tokens of absorbing thoughts on some 
matter of deep interest. Now then 
—a penny for the thoughts of Louis 
Adolphe Thiers on the whole affair 
from the beginning. No doubt he 
can balance the last transactions in 
a very neat and satisfactory way. 
He opposed the war, and did his 
best to save his country from the 
calamities it was inflicting. But who 
was the trumpeter who for twenty 
years blew the war-trumpet? Look 
at ‘The History of the Consulate 
and the Empire.’ If there is. any 
one who has not read this book, he 
is in one sense to be envied—a great 
intellectual luxury awaits him. It 
is among the most delightful narra- 
tives in all literature. It is the 
work of a practical statesman who 
knows what he speaks about. It is 
the fruit of long, patient, laborious 
investigation, often through hidden 
recesses open to the author alone; 
and the whole is poured forth in a 
fresh, full, transparent narrative, that 
never stagnates or runs turbid. 

This book has aptly been called a 
historical epic, and the predominant 
spirit of its stirring song is, that the 
policy by which France can become 
a great nation is the policy of war, 
victory, and domination. If asked 
whether the pursuit of such a pol- 
icy would be beneficial for mankind 
at large, M. Thiers would perhaps 
make answer, that he is a French- 
man—that the elevation of France 
is the object of his life—and, that 
accomplished, he leaves the rest of 
the world to take care of itself. It 
is thus that he deifies all the steps 
of that hero who in his better days 
accomplished the desired triumph. 
He is found inspiring his proud 
triumphal spirit into the meanest of 
his followers ; and it is with swelling 
pride that the historian describes 
how, after the Peace of Tilsit, the 
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Frenchman might be recognised all 
over the world by his proud, tri- 
umphant deportment. It was trans- 
ferring to his own distinct and em- 
phatic prose the idea of our poet,— 


** Pride in each port, defiance in each eye, 
I see the lords of humankind pass by.” 


But then throughout he tells, in 
minute but interesting detail, the 
precautions taken by the presiding 
genius to obviate all possibility of 
the failure of his grand designs. 
That his successor and _ imitator 
failed arose from an obvious reason— 
France was unprepared. But he— 
Thiers—had he been at the head, 
would have left a different story to 
posterity. It is curious that, buried 
in an English blue-book, there should 
be a little morsel of Thiersian auto- 
biography on this point. He had 
some conversation with an English 
friend on his preparations for war in 
1840, when Britain interfered in the 
question between Turkey and Egypt. 
That English friend thought his 
statement would afford a worthy 
example to be studied by the Gov- 
ernment departments in this country, 
and so it was printed. It opens 
with a poor account of subordinate 
officiality in France: ‘‘ When. I was 
Minister I used constantly to find 
my orders forgotten, or neglected, or 
misinterpreted.” Then, as an in- 
stance of the calamities that may be 
incurred by the imbecility of subor- 
dinates when there is no command- 
ing genius to cover them, “ Buona- 
parte nearly lost the battle of Mar- 
engo by supposing that the Aus- 
trians had no bridge over the Bor- 
mida. Three generals had assured 
him that they had carefully exa- 
mined the river, and that there was 
none. It turned out that there 
were two, and our army was sur- 
prised.” Then for himself, and the 
lesson taught by such precedents: 
“ When I was preparing for war in 
1840, I sat every day for eight 
hours with the Ministers of War, of 
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Marine, and of the Interior. I al- 
ways began by ascertaining the state 
of execution of the previous deter- 
minations. I never trusted to any 
assurances, if better evidence could 
be produced. If I was told that let- 
ters had been despatched, I required 
a certificate from the clerk who had 
posted them or delivered them to 
the courier. If answers had been 
received, I required their produc- 
tion. I punished inexorably every 
negligence and every delay. IT kept 
my colleagues and my bureau at 
work all day and almost all night. 
We were all of us half killed. Such 
a tension of mind wearies more than 
the hardest bodily work. At night 
my servants undressed me, took me 
by the feet and shoulders, and placed 
me in bed.” As it happened, the 
war did not follow, so all this hero- 
ism remained unsung; even “the 
sailors at Toulon did not know that 
it was owing to me that their ships 
were well stored and victualled.”* 
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On the supposition that it had been 
otherwise—-had there been a great suc- 
cessful war to send forth the secrets of 
the bureau to fill the ears of fame— 
it would be one of our pennyworth 
of thoughts to know in what terms 
the hero anticipated that the next 
generation of historians would record 
his feat. This special curiosity 
arises from a practice of his own in 
telling the same thing in different 
ways. Thus, when minute and 
rigorous precautions for the future 
are taken by Napoleon, they are set 
down as the instincts of genius ; but 
when the same thing is done, and 
better done, by Wellington, we are 
called to see how much can be ac- 
complished by plain common-sense. 
On the whole, the moral of Thiers’s 
doctrines, as interpreted by recent 
facts, is, that the national policy 
is not a sound one which requires 
always to have a Napoleon or a 
Thiers at the helm. 





* Papers relating to the ‘Reorganisation of the Public Service, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of her Majesty, 1855, p. 192. 
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THE MAUSOLEUM OF HADRIAN, OR THE CASTLE ST. ANGELO.—PART III. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Rome was now in a state of com- 
plete desolation — fire and war, 
famine and pestilence, tempest and 
inundation, had ruined and de- 
populated it. The once splendid 
and crowded city had shrunken to 
a village with a handful of inhab- 
itants. The herdsman drove his 
flock on the Capitol, which had 
now become the Monte Caprino, 
the Hill of Goats; or pastured his 
cattle in the Forum, which had de- 
generated into the Campo Vaccino, 
the Field of Cows. There was no 
pavement anywhere. Cattle and 
beasts of every kind roamed at will 
through the dismal and deserted 
streets. From San Silvestro to the 
Porta del Popolo, all was either 
marsh, haunted by flocks of wild 
duck and overgrown with rustling 
canes, or garden given over to the 
rearing of vegetables. The ancient 
tombs alone were alive, for they 
were fortresses for the oppression of 
the people. The stars alone lighted 
the streets. 

Such was the condition of Rome 
when Nicholas V. succeeded Euge- 
nius IV. in 1447. As soon as he 
was elected, he set his hand to the 
restoration and embellishment of 
the city. He cleared out the old 
and ruined houses, and built new 
ones; opened the Piazza de S. 
Celso; erected the Church of -S. 
Teodoro, and the palaces of the 
Conservatori and of Sta Maria 
Novella; founded the Vatican 
library ; and devoted himself with 
energy and goodwill to repair the 
ravages of the preceding years. 


But he did not overlook the dangers 
of war and the necessities of de- 
fence. He restored the city walls 
and gates, erected towers for their 
defence, and completely fortified 
Castle St. Angelo, enlarging the 
tower begun by Boniface VIIL, 
planting two new towers on the 
bridge, and four new ones on the 
Castle, strengthening it with solid 
bastions, and adding various rooms 
to the interior. His reign was 
short, but it was devoted rather to 
the arts of peace than of war. 
During the interregnum before his 
election, each of the Roman nobles 
had sought to impose his rights 
upon the Roman people; while, in 


opposition to their claims, the Ro- 
man people, convening a council 
at Ara Coeli, asserted their privi- 


lege to govern themselves. Then 
it was that Stephano Porcari, 4 
noble Roman, but a friend of the 
people, urged upon them to estab- 
lish their liberty, exhorting them to 
profit by the occasion, and reclaim 
their rights with energy. But the 
life had gone out of the people. 
They would not listen to him. *At 
a later period, on the occasion 
of a tumult, he again urged simi- 
lar counsels, and again failed. He 
was then exiled. But returning to 
Rome, and animated by the same 
spirit, he concerted with his nephew, 
Battista Sciarra, and together they 
formed a conspiracy to restore the 
Republic and the liberty of Rome, in 
conjunction with a number of able 
men who shared his views. The Gov- 
ernment, however, got wind of it, and 





* Continued from our March Number. 
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the Senator Giacomo dei Cavagnoli, 
accompanied by a band of soldiers, 
went to his house to arrest him. 
They found the doors closed and 
barred with iron. Porcari was not 
there; but the house was filled with 
conspirators, who refused to yield. 
Thereupon a fierce attack was com- 
menced in front, in which the 
assailants got the best of it. <A 
portion of the defenders, led by 
Battista Sciarra, then endeavoured 
to escape by the back-door. Backed 
by the wall, they here made a stout 
defence, and finally all escaped but 
one, who in fighting unfortunately 
eut the string of his trunk-hose, 
which falling down entangled his 
legs so that he was taken. The 
rest of the conspirators in the house 
were made prisoners, es well as 
Porcari himself, who was found hid- 
den in a chest in his sister’s house. 
On the 9th of January 1453, Por- 
cari was hanged on the Castle St. 
Angelo, from the tower on the right ; 
and “I myself,” says Infessura, 
“saw him dressed in black, in a 
giubetto and black stockings. His 
body was then thrown into the Tiber, 
or, as some think, was buried in Sta 
Maria Traspontina. On the same 
day nine others were hanged at the 
Capitol, confession and communion 
heing denied to them; and among 
these was Angelo di Mascio and 
his young son Chiumento, who 
prayed that they would draw down 
his cap over his eyes, so that he 
might not see his father hanged 
before him.” 

In 1455, Alfonso Borgia, the 
first of ,his family who came to the 
Papal chair, was made Pope under 
the name of Callixtus III. He 
confided the Castle to the custody 
of Catalani, who refused to sur- 
render it; and the Sacred College 
then bought it for several thousand 
seudi. But they do not seem to 
have held it long, for on the death 
of Pius II. (Piccolomini) in 1464, 
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his nephew, Antonio Duke of 
Amalfi, held possession of it; and 
the cardinals were so intimidated 
that they did not dare to hold their 
conclave in the Vatican. Paul II., 
his successor, obtained possession of 
it, and was the first Pontiff who 
intrusted it to the custody and gov- 
ernorship of prelates and ecclesi- 
astics. 

To Paul II. succeeded Sixtus 
IV., who when he came to the 
throne, took possession of it with- 
out opposition. The appearance of 
the Castle at this period is clearly 
shown in the drawing by Sangallo, 
the architect, made about 1465, in 
which it bears little resemblance to 
what it is now. The upper part is 
crowned by the high square towers 
and turreted additions made b 
Nicholas V. The whole fortress is 
girdled by a cincture of bastions 
and massive round towers, and 
flanking the extremity of the bridge 
rise two square-built bulwarks, which 
have now entirely disappeared. 

In a curious and interesting 
painting by Vittore Carpaccio in 
the Academy of Fine Arts in Venice, 
the Pope Ciriaco is represented as 
coming forth with his train of car- 
dinals from Castle St. Angelo to . 
receive Saint Orsola (daughter of - 
King Mauro) and her virgins, accom- 
panied by the son of the King of 
England, who was betrothed to her. 
It is one of a series of remarkable 
pictures by this artist, rich in colour, 
and full of character and expression. 
The special interest, however, it has 
in this connection is, that in the 
background it gives a careful re- 
presentation of the Castle St. Angelo 
as it was at this period. Above 
the circle of the ancient tomb rises 
a high machicolated square tower 
occupying almost its entire diameter, 
and again above this is a second 
and smaller tower, also machico- 
lated, on the top of which is the 
figure of the winged angel,—the 
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whole surrounded by massive walls, 
with round towers at each corner. 
Along the bastions soldiers are 
blowing trumpets, and flags are fly- 
ing from the towers. Behind the 
Castle is seen a tall spiral column, 
on the summit of which stands a 
naked figure, with a spear and 
shield, and near it is an octagonal 
church, surmounted by a narrow 
dome, both of which, if they ever 
had an existence out of the mind of 
the artist, have since utterly disap- 
peared. Ships are also seen lying 
beyond in the Tiber, from which, 
apparently, the train of St. Orsola 
and her bridegroom have just landed. 
It is marching from them in pro- 
cession to the broad terrace in front, 
where the noble couple are kneeling 
to receive the benediction of the 
Pope, who stands in the foreground 
under his Baldacchino, his robes 
held up behind by his acolytes, and 
his train of cardinals and bishops, 
in white mitres, stretching behind 
him, the last of them just issuing 
from a tall turreted gateway in the 
walls. 

Sixtus IV. intrusted the Castle to 
Girolamo Riario, his so-called ne- 
phew, though by many he is sup- 
posed to have been his son by an 
. incestuous connection. The Pope 
and Riario pursued the Colonne 
with relentless fury, and during the 
whole of his reign Rome was in a 
disastrous state. There were con- 
stant massacres in the streets; the 
families of all who were suspected 
of being partisans of Colonna were 
persecuted and attacked, and the 
houses of many were burned. Among 
others, the: palace of Luigi Colonna 
was assaulted and set on fire; and 
Colonna, hard pressed, at last sur- 
rendered -on faith of a promise of 
safety given by Virginio Orsini. 
But the Pope no sooner had him in 
his hands than he put him at once 
to the torture, which was so atroci- 
ous that it was impossible he could 
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have survived it more than a few 
hours; but an end was put to hig 
suffering by decapitation. 

Sixtus IV. was as vicious as he 
was cruel, and under his Papacy the 
College of Cardinals was debased 
by the appointment of men with- 
out piety or decency of character, 
Among them were Innocent VIIL 
and Alexander VI., who afterwards 
so stained the history of the Church 
by their crimes and debaucherieg,: 
Another, to whom he gave the 
cardinal’s hat and the bishopric of 
Parma, was a young man, who had 
formerly been valet to Riario. The 
Pope, taken by his beauty, advanced 
him in honours and benefices, and 
before creating him cardinal made 
him, as Infessura tells us, ‘“ Cubi- 
cularius Castellani sancti Angeli.” 
Sixtus himself was treacherous and 
debauched. His word was not to be 
trusted in anything, says Infessura; 
and he adds—‘It is well known to 
us how many men perished in war 
and battle during his life; and how 
many women and virgins, during the 
war against the Florentines, driven 
by the pangs of hunger, were forced 
to yield up their honour and virtue.” 
Among other anecdotes illustrating 
his cruelty, he relates that twice 
during the latter part of his life, 
two of his soldiers having challenged 
each other @ outrance (a steccato 
chiuso, as it was called), the Pope 
insisted on being present at both 
combats ; ordered them to take place 
before his very doors in the Piazza 
S. Pietro; and prohibited the com- 
batants from beginning until he 
should make his appearance at his 
window. When all was ready, he 
appeared, gave them his benediction, 
made the sign of the cross, and 
ordered them to set to. In one of 
these duels, one of the combatants 
was killed on the spot; and in the 
other, both were so severely wounded 
that they could fight no longer, and 
they were borne away half dead. He 
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delighted to look on such encoun- 
ters, says Infessura. His appear- 
ance conformed to his character. He 
was black, ill-formed, and had a 
swollen throat. So despised and 
hated was he, that even his apolo- 
gist, Jacopo Volterrano, does not 
attempt to disguise his vices. 

On the death of Sixtus the Castle 
was left in the hands of Riario, who 
refused at first to surrender it. But 
during the interregnum he was per- 
suaded by the cardinals to give it 
up, on the payment by them of 
4000 ducats; and it was then put in 
charge of one of their bishops, to be 
held by him for the benefit of the 
future Pope, when he should be 
elected, and meantime to be under 
the control of the cardinals. The 
wife of Riario still remained there, 
however ; and in defiance of all pro- 
mises, 150 armed men were intro- 
duced into it on the last days of the 
obsequies of Sixtus, to hold it against 
the new Pope. Matters, however, 
were finally settled without blood- 
shed, and the Countess Riario left 
the Castle, carrying with her th 
150 soldiers. 

On the 29th of August 1484, 
the new Pope (Giovanni Battista 
Cibo) was elected, and took the 
title of Innocent VIII. Nothing 
could be less indicative of his true 
character than his name. His 
life was scandalous. He had seven 
illegitimate children by different 
women, all of whom he had the im- 
pudence publicly to acknowledge 
and honour. He was weak of pur- 
pose, indolent, venal, and given to 
debauchery; but he was neither 
cruel nor ambitious. During his 
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life, though he did little wrong him- 
self to the people, he did nothing 
to shield them and protect them 
from wrongs, and was content to be 
let alone, and to leave others alone. 
Even more, he seems formally to 
have abandoned to the people of 
Rome many most important powers, 
rights, and privileges, among which 
were all the offices and benefices of 
the city, priories, abbeys, &c., ‘to 
be held by them solely, and against 
the claims of all persons.’”’* 

The condition of Rome continued 
to be dreadful. There were daily 
tumults; the soldiers now entering 
the city by night, and carrying off 
with violence the most respectable 
maidens and young married women, 
—taking the latter from the side 
of their husbands in bed—at which 
the Pope only smiled and winked ; 
now pouring in and _ attacking 
Castle St. Angelo, plundering it, 
killing the defenders, and carry- 
ing off bodies of labourers em- 
ployed upon it; now soldiers issu- 
ing from the Castle to battle, and 
returning with prisoners taken in 
fight, or prisoners seized on suspi- 
cion, and tortured then and there. 
There is no crime with which the 
annals of the time do not abound. 
The record is of perpetual violence, 
murder, rape, battle. ‘The whole 
city,” says Infessura, ‘“‘is filled with 
villains, who, after committing hom- 
icide, betake themselves for refuge 
to the houses of the cardinals, and 
do not issue therefrom; and the 
homicides of which they are guilty 
are considered as nothing (pro nihil 
estimantur).” On the Tor di Nona, 
close by the Castle, bodies of per- 





* The passage is curious, as showing the formal surrender by Pope and cardinals to 


the Roman people of rights now utterly denied. 


‘“‘T myself have seen,’’ says Infes- 


sura, p. 1191, in the palace of the Conservators of Rome, ‘‘ certa capitula, &c., inter que 


erat verbum hujus tenoris vel substantia. 


Prometto et juro, ego, Innocentius Papa 


octavus in presentia omnium Dominorum Cardinalium, me daturum et concessurum 
civibus Romanis omnia officia et Beneficia urbis, prioratus abbatias et alia, et nos 
consentire neque auctoritatem prestare alicui alteri person, ut pramissa ofticia vel 
Beneficia alteri contribuantur, nisi solum et duntaxat ipsis civibus Romanis idoneis.”? 
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sons are constantly found suspended, 
of whom nobody knows the names, 
or cares to know. Executions with- 
in the Castle are of constant occur- 
rence, and they occasion neither sur- 
prisenor remark. ‘Jn urbe continuo 
oulnera, occisiones, rapine, et alia 
similia impune fiebant.” Every now 
and then an arm, a hand, a foot, a 
head, a leg, or some part of a corpse, 
is nailed up on the wall of the 
Castle, to ajjiche an execution per- 
formed ; but this is so common that 
nobody pays attention to it, unless, 
indeed, it relate to a person of im- 
portance, or of some one engaged in 
a popular crime,—as was the case 
of Macrino di Castagno, who agreed 
with Bajazet to poison his brother 
Zemi in Rome, and, having been 
discovered, was executed, quartered, 
and nailed outside the wall. 

Any one who committed an ordi- 
nary crime, such as murder, rape, or 
parricide, had only to pay and go 
free; and one case is related by 
Infessura, at which he was present, 
where a man was brought before the 
vice-chamberlain, accused of having 
killed his two daughters and a ser- 
vant, and the vice-chamberlain set 
him free, saying, ‘Deus non vult 
mortem peccatoris, sed magis ut sol- 
vat et vivat ’—that is, that he should 
pay and go free. If this seem exag- 
gerated, the simple statistics show 
that it is not; for it is recorded that 
no less than 220 Roman citizens 
were assassinated between the death 
of Innocent, on the 25th of July, 
and the coronation of Alexander 
VI., his successor, on the 26th of 
August. The condition and char- 
acter of the priests may also be 
imagined from the edict issued by 
the Pope, prohibiting them from 
keeping shambles, inns, gaming- 
houses, bawdy-houses, and from 
accepting money to play the part of 
panders and agents of courtesans.* 
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Finally, death came to Innocent 
in 1492. During his last illness, 
the Jewish physician by whom he 
was attended recommended a trans- 
fusion of blood; and the blood of 
three young boys of ten years of 
age was accordingly transfused into 
the veins of the debauched old Pope, 
all three dying in the process. 

But things had not even now 
come to their worst. On Aug, 11, 
1492, Rodrigo Borgia, nephew of 
Callixtus III., was elected Pope, 
and rendered his name infamous 
to all generations as Alexander 
Vi. He had two strong rivals for 
the Papal chair,—Ascanio Sforza, 
son of Francesco Sforza, the fa- 
mous Duke of Milan; and Juliano 
della Rovere, a nephew of Sixtus 
IV. But powerful as was their in- 
fluence, it yielded to that of Borgia. 
His wealth was immense, and he 
bribed the whole college of cardi- 
nals, with the exception of five, who 
refused to sell their votes; and even 
Ascanio sold himself at last to his 
rival, finding that there was no 
chance of his own election. The 
scandalous life of Alexander is only 
too well known. He was weak, 
irresolute, and cowardly in character, 
and destitute of morals and decency ; 
and the condition of Rome, far from 
improving under his guidance, sank, 
if possible, into more complete de- 
gradation. There was no safety 
anywhere from assassination and 
debauchery, and the State was tor- 
mented by constant war. Over the 
battlements of the Castle are seen 
the faces of prisoners led forth to 
be beheaded or quartered, and its 
prisons and halls of examination 
echo to the shrieks of those who 
are there tortured, strangled, or 
poisoned. It is the scene of treachery 
and wickedness within ; and without 
it the clamour of battle rages at in- 
tervals. 





* Constitutio apud Raynaldum, Amn. Eccl. 1488, f. 21, p. 392. 
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The contemporary accounts of the 
condition of the Papal Court at this 
period showed a baseness and cor- 
ruption not to be exceeded in the 
worst period of the Roman Empire. 
One contemporary writer, in a letter 
to Sylvius di Labillis in 1502, gives 
a description of its shameful crimes 
and abominations, which can scarcely 
be transferred to these pages, so 
disgusting a record does it show. 
“There is nothing so wicked or so 
criminal,” he says, ‘‘as not to be 
publicly done at Rome, and in the 
house of the Pope. The Scythians 
are surpassed in their robberies, the 
Carthaginians in their perfidies, the 
Neros and Caligulas in their sava- 
geries and cruelties. It would be 
impossible to relate all the murders, 
rapines, lusts, and incests here com- 
mitted, or to repeat the numbers 
of those who have been killed, or 
wounded, or thrown alive into the 
Tiber, or slain by poison.” 

In political affairs Alexander had 
no policy but  vacillation and 
treachery. First he called in the 
aid of Charles VIII. to strengthen 
his power in Italy ; then he formed a 
league against him ; and then, as the 
King approached the gates of Rome, 
he again changed his purpose, and 
sought to negotiate with him. As- 
canio Sforza and Prospero Colonna 
were accordingly sent to Rome by 
Charles, to confer with the Pope on 
some terms of conciliation. But 
while the conferences were going on 
Alexander again changed face, and, 
strengthened by the presence of the 
Neapolitan army, he treacherously 
seized upon Prospero and Ascanio, 
and threw them into the prisons of 
the Castle St. Angelo. As the French 
advanced, carrying all before them, 
the Pope again fell into a state of 
complete irresolution, vacillating 
between two plans: one, to defend 
Rome with the aid of . Naples; the 
other, to betray his allies and receive 
Charles. Finally, he determined 
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upon the latter course when the King 
began to approach -the city; and as 
Charles entered at one gate, the 
Duke of Calabria and his soldiers 
fled by another. The entry of the 
King, on the 31st of October 1494, 
was of the most pompous and 
splendid character; and Paoli Gio- 
vio, who was present on the occasion, 
gives us an elaborate account of it. 
At three o’clock in the afternoon 
the advanced-guard entered the 
Porta del Popolo, but it was not 
until nine o’clock that the rear- 
guard passed in by the light of 
torches. The flower of the French 
nobility was there, in silken mantles, 
gilt helmets, and flashing neck- 
laces of gold and precious stones. 
First came the close ranks of Swiss 
and Germans, marching by battal- 
ions, with their lances, short swords, 
and halberds. Then came 5000 
Gascons, armed with the cross-bow. 
Then 2500 cuirassiers, with their 
tall lances gleaming in the sun, 
and accompanied by pages in rich 
costumes. After these came 1000 
light-horse, with long bows, glitter- 
ing helmets, and breastplates, their 
arms embroidered on their mantles 
in silver, and followed by 200 
French cavaliers clad in _ purple 
and gold, and mounted on magni- 
ficently - caparisoned horses.  Fi- 
nally, the rear was brought up 
with 386 bronze cannon, 8 feet 
long, and culverines. 

Meantime the Pope, trembling 
for his life, fled to the Castle St. 
Angelo with the Cardinals Orsini 
and Caraffa, and there shut himself 
up. The party of the cardinals op- 
posed to him, at the head of which 
were Ascanio Sforza and Juliano 
della Rovere, then waited upon the 
King, and strenuously urged him to 
dethrone the Pope, who scandalised 
the office he held by his shameful 
vices and crimes. But the King 
could not be persuaded to do this. 
He summoned the Pope, however, 
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to surrender the Castle, as a gage of 
his good faith in performing his pro- 
mises. But Alexander, doubting 
what the King might do if once he 
was in his power, refused to give up 
the Castle; and twice the cannon 
of the French were brought up from 
the palace of St. Mark’s, where the 
King had his residence, and planted 
against it, with a threat to attack 
it if it was not surrendered. The 
people, in the meantime, excited by 
these events, and expecting Rome 
to be put to sack, broke into tumult 
and battle between themselves in 
the streets, and many persons were 
slain. At last, however, the Pope 
yielded, and conditions of peace 
were agreed upon on January 11, 
1495. The King went to the Vati- 
can and kissed the Pope’s hand; 
and Zemi or Gem, the son of Maho- 
met II., who had long been held a 
captive by the Pope, was let out of 
prison in Castle St. Angelo, and sur- 
rendered to the King. But though 


Alexander released Zemi, he took 


care that his freedom should not 
avail him. The Pope had some 
time before been solicited by Maho- 
met to make away with his brother 
by poison, in which Alexander was 
an adept, or in any other way, pro- 
mising as a reward for this treacher- 
ous murder a large sum of money, 
the precious relic of the tunic of 
Christ, and a promise never to take 
arms against the Christians. Before 
the Pope consigned Zemi to the 
King, he caused to be administered 
to him a white powder mixed with 
sugar, agreeable to the taste, not 
sudden in its effect, but entailing in 
the end certain death without con- 
vulsions. This poison Alexander 
was perfectly familiar with, having 
repeatedly employed it when he had 
occasion quietly to get rid of cer- 
tain cardinals and persons of im- 
portance who were in his way ; 
and it was the same to which he 
afterwards fell a victim by mistake. 
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The effect on Zemi was all that was 
expected. He died at Naples on 
the 26th of February, having gone 
thither with the French army. 

In a similar way, after the taking 
of Senegalia by Ceesare Borgia, the 
Pope’s son, Cardinal Orsini, having 
gone to the Pope to congratulate 
him on the success of his arms, the 
Pope ordered him to be arrested and 
transported to the Castle St. Angelo, 
and there he was quietly disposed 
of by poison. On the same day that 
this crime was committed, Cesare 
Borgia cruelly murdered several per- 
sons of rank and importance who 
had unfortunately fallen into his 
hands. 

Shortly after this, on the 29th of 
October 1497, a flash of lightning 
struck into one of the magazines of 
the Castle where powder had been 
stored, and it instantly exploded, 
shattering to fragments the upper 
part of the fortress, blowing into 
the air the great marble angel on the 
top, and flinging pieces of it to a 
considerable distance, into the Borgo, 
and on to the church of S. Celso. 
Sixty persons were wounded by this 
explosion, but no one was killed. 

It became again necessary, there- 
fore, to repair the Castle ; and to this 
work Alexander put his hand with 
readiness, knowing how much it had 
stood him in stead during his nego- 
tiations with Charles. He com- 
pletely restored, if he did not en- 
tirely rebuild, the rotunda of the 
keep, upon its ancient masonry ; and 
on the summit he erected a square 
tower, which still remains, though 
much hidden. Besides these resto- ° 
rations, he completed the long pas- 
sage, about 3000 feet in length, 
leading to the Vatican, which had 
been begun many years before by 
John XXIII. in 1411, and left un- 
finished. He also strengthened the 
fortifications of the Castle in other 
ways, adding bulwarks of travertine 
between it and the bridge, cutting 
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ditches, and making it stronger than 
before the explosion. 

Much as the State suffered under 
the Pope, it suffered still more under 
the yoke of his son, Ceesare Borgia, 
the famous Duke of Valentino. 
Brave, handsome, powerful of person, 
an amusing companion, a capable 
leader, one of the first swordsmen 
of his day, determined in char- 
acter and full of resources, he was 
also cruel, treacherous, vicious, hy- 
pocritical, and totally unprincipled. 
The crimes he committed, the 
friends he betrayed, the women he 
sacrificed to his passions, the murders 
he did by steel and poison, form a 
terrible catalogue. He was as im- 
moral as his father, but he was not, 
like him, a coward, and he was a far 
abler man. His power was great, 
and he used it infamously ; but there 
was something attractive about him, 
which nobody seemed to be able to 
resist. It was the fascination of a 
demon. If the portrait of him in 
the Borghese Gallery at Rome be 
authentic, his evil traits of character 
were concealed under a calm and 
quiet mask. His face was as a 
sheathed sword. At last, however, 
his treachery recoiled upon himself 
and on the Pope, and they were 
both caught in a snare laid for an- 
other. It happened in this way. 

The Pope and the Duke went by 
agreement to take supper at a Vigna 
near the Vatican, belonging to Car- 
dinal Adriano of Spoleto, with 
the intention, while partaking of 
the hospitality of the Cardinal, to 
poison him. The Duke having 
prepared several bottles of poisoned 
wine, put them into the hands of 
an attendant, with orders to carry 
them te the Vigna, but to allow 
nobody to drink any of them until 
he came, or without his order. The 
attendant accordingly took them to 
the place, and there awaited his 
master. The Pope arrived before 
the appointed time, and, being over- 
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come by heat and thirst, asked for 
some wine. The attendant, sup- 
posing that the wine intrusted to 
his keeping by the Duke was of ex- 
quisite quality, and intended solely 
for the special use of the Pope and 
the Duke, immediately gave some 
of it tothe Pope. He drank freely, 
and while in the act of so doing, the 
Duke himself arrived, and without 
asking any questions, he also @rank it 
without suspicion. The poison soon 
began to produce its effect. The 
Pope, overcome by it, was hurriedly 
carried to the Vatican, and there died. 
The Duke also was prostrated by it, 
but either through the strength of 
his constitution, or because he had 
taken less, he recovered after a severe 
illness. 

Great was the rejoicing of the 
people at the death of the Pope, and 
equally great the rage of the Duke. 
He who had prepared everything, 
as “he declared to Macchiavelli, to 
secure the reins of power to himself, 
and to govern the election of the 
new Pope by force of arms, now, at 
this critical moment, found himself 
disabled from all action and confined 
to his bed. His enemies took advan- 
tage of his illness, and made league 
against him while he lay tortured 
and impotent in his chamber. But 
as soon as he could rise he attempted 
to carry out his plans. He besieged 
the Vatican with 12,000 men, and 
endeavoured to impose on the Sacred 
College the nomination of his friend, 
Cardinal de Rohan. The cardinals 
then withdrew, and, assembling 
again at Sta Maria Sopra Minerva, 
were there besieged by Micheletto 
Careglia, a captain of Valentino. 
At last the Duke—who in the mean 
time had formed a reconciliation with 
the Colonna, and restored to then 
their fortresses at Nettuno, Gennez- 
zano, and Rocca di Papa—was per- 
suaded by them to withdraw to 
Nepi, and the conclave then elected 
Pius III. (Piccolomini). Twenty- 
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five days after his election the Pope 
died, as it was said, of poison. 

The Duke of Valentino meantime 
had received a safe-conduct, and re- 
turned to Rome with his army. Here, 
despite all his wishes, he found 
himself obliged to lend his aid to 
the election of Julius II. But for- 
tune did not smile on him. Rome 
was filled with tumult, and he was 
fiercely attacked by the Orsini, who 
sought to revenge themselves for 
the murder of their relations and 
the destruction of their palaces. So 
hard was he pressed at last, that he 
was forced to seek the protection of 
the Pope. Julius, grateful for the 
aid afforded by the Duke in his 
election, gave him shelter in the 
Castle St. Angelo. But soon after 
he had left it he was arrested by the 
Pope, and conducted back to it as a 
prisoner. There he was kept for 
nearly a year, and, though treated 
with external consideration, only 
obtained at last his freedom on sur- 
rendering all his fortresses.. But 


though he gained his freedom, the 


star of his fortune had paled. He 
was a victim soon after of the same 
treachery that he had practised on 
others, and was thrown into the for- 
tress of Medina del Campo by Gon- 
salyo di Cordova, in whose hands 
he had put himself as a friend. 
Valentino was finally killed in a 
brawl, on the 12th of March 1507. 
In 1517 a conspiracy was dis- 
covered, or suspected, at least, 
against the life of Leo X., though 
apparently without much reason. 
Cardinal Alfonso Petrucci, as_ it 
would seem, offended with the Pope 
for his ingratitude towards his father, 
Pandolfo Petrucci, who had so faith- 
fully served him, was accused of 
having spoken openly of vengeance, 
and of using threats against the life 
of Leo. He was also accused of 
having endeavoured to induce the 
surgeon of the Pope, Battista di 
Vercelli, to poison an ulcer which 
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he was daily obliged to dress. How- 
ever this may be, there were not 
sufficient grounds for a criminal pro- 
cess; and had there been, Petrucej 
was not in Rome. The Pope pre- 
tended to believe none of these ac- 
cusations, and, affecting kindness to 
the Cardinal, recalled him to Rome 
by a letter full of affectionate pro- 
testations and promises, and trans- 
mitted with it a safe-conduct, giving 
his word to the Spanish ambassador 
that he should incur no danger by 
returning. Petrucci accepted the 
invitation and returned, accompa- 
nied by his friend, Cardinal Ban- 
dinello Sauli. As soon, however, 
as they presented themselves at the 
pontifical palace they were imme- 
diately arrested and thrown into the 
dungeons of St. Angelo. Vain were 
the protestations of the ambassador 
of Spain. Both cardinals were sub- 
jected to torture. Others, who were 
suspected of being concerned in the 
conspiracy, were also imprisoned and 
tortured. A form of trial was gone 
through, but a mystery was thrown 
round all the proceedings. The end 
of it was, that Petrucci was strangled 
in the prison on the 20th of June, 
the day after the judgment; while 
Sauli, who was condemned by the 
same sentence, purchased his free- 
dom by paying a large sum of money. 
But though Sauli was set free, the 
report was that the Pope had ad- 
ministered to him a slow poison. 
Only two years later a_ similar 
fate befel Giovanni Paolo  Ba- 
glioni, Lord of Perugia. The 
Pope, suspecting him of a secret 
understanding with the Duke of 
Urbino, and for other reasons wish- 
ing to get rid of him, summoned 
him to appear at Rome and answer 
to the complaints of Gentile, by 
whom he was accused. Baglioni, 
doubting the good faith of the Pope, 
sent his son, feigning to be himself 
unable to ‘go on account of illness. 
The Pope received him with great 
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kindness, but declared that his 
father must personally appear to 
plead his own cause ; and asa pledge 
of his complete security in so doing, 
he sent him a safe-conduct, written 
in his own hand. At the same 
time he pledged his word to Ca- 
millo Orsini and other friends of 
Baglioni that he should incur no 
danger. Baglioni accordingly came 
to Rome, and proceeded at once to 
the Castle St. Angelo, whither the 
Pope, on pretence of recreation, had 
gone a day or two before. Once 
within the walls of the Castle, he 
was delivered over to torture, and 
under the horrors ‘of the rack he 
confessed to numerous debaucheries 
and crimes. He was then thrown 
into a dungeon, and two months 
after was decapitated by order of 
the Pope. 

Very much the same trick was 
also played at this time on various 
persons, who, under promise of 
safety, were lured into the Castle, 
tortured to confession, and then 
executed. At last Leo himself died 
—not. without suspicion of be- 
ing poisoned —and was succeeded 
by Adrian VI. in 1522. Adrian 
lived but a few months; but during 
his reign he effaced one scandal 
which had long disgraced Rome. 
From the time of the Emperors, the 
Jews who resided in the city had 
been subjected to constant humili- 
ations and cruelties.s When the 
Popes succeeded the Emperors their 
lot was little improved, and homage 
was as sternly exacted as in the 
earlier days. Upon the installation 
of any Pope, a deputation of Romish 
Jews were obliged to present them- 
selves to his Holiness on the public 
way of his triumphal procession, 
singing songs in his praise, and 
carrying on their shoulders a copy 
of the Pentateuch written on parch- 
ment, bound in gold, and covered 
with a veil, which on bended knees 
they offered to him, beseeching his 
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protection. The successor of Peter 
took the book, read a few words 
from it, and then putting it behind 
him said, ‘“ We affirm the law, but 
we curse the Hebrew people and 
their exposition of it.” Having 
thus graciously accepted their hom- 
age, he proceeded on his way; and 
the deputation, full of fears for the 
future, retired to their humble quar-’ 
ters in the Ghetto, saluted on all 
sides by the cries and scoffs of the 
populace. 

It was Callixtus II. who revived 
the old usage, and re-created it in 
this form in the year 1119; and his 
successors were so much pleased 
with it that they continued it 
thenceforward for nearly four cen- 
turies. 

The spot on which this homage 
was generally offered was at the 
Bridge of Hadrian, the second de- 
stroyer of Jerusalem, but sometimes 
it was performed on Monte Gior- 
dano. The ill-treatment to which 
the Jews were subjected by the mob 
in these public places at last became’ 
so excessive, that in 1484, Innocent 
VIII, taking compassion on them, © 
received them in the enclosure of 
the Castle St. Angelo. Burkhardt, 
the master of ceremonies. of the 
Pope, gives us the address of the 
Jews, and the response of the Holy 
Father, in these words. [xtending 
the copy of the Pentateuch, the 
chief of the deputation said, in 
Hebrew,—‘“‘ Most Holy Father, we 
Israelites beseech you, in the name 
of our synagogue, that the Mosaic 
law given by Almighty God to 
Moses, our priest, on Mount Sinai, 
may be conceded and allowed to us 
as by other eminent Popes, the pre- 
decessors of your Holiness, it has 
been conceded and allowed.” To 
which the Pope replied,—‘“ We con- 
cede to you the law, but we curse 
your creed and your interpretation ; 
for He of whom you said, ‘He will 
come,’ has already come, our Lord 
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Jesus Christ, as is taught and pro- 
fessed by our Church.” 

On one occasion Pius III., in the 
year 1503, being ill, received this 
deputation in a hall of the Vatican. 
But Julius Il. immediately remanded 
the ceremony to the Bridge of Ha- 
drian, where he made a long sermon 
on the occasion; and his physician, 
the Spaniard Rabbi Samuel, also 
spoke with eloquence. His succes- 
sor, Leo X., received this homage 
with still greater pomp and circum- 
stance, as is evident from the de- 
scription of the occasion by his 
great master of ceremonies, Paris de 
Grassis. This worthy person tells 
us that the Jews stood before the 
door of the Castle St. Angelo on a 
wooden scaffold covered with gold 
brocade and silken carpets, and 
bearing eight burning wax-candles. 
There they held up the tables of 
the law, and while the Pope rode 
by on his white horse, fat, sensuai, 
and repulsive (for surely, if the por- 
trait Raffaelle has left us of this 


voluptuary be faithful, nothing could 
have been less spiritual than his 
appearance), the Jews made their 
customary humble appeal; and this 
holy figure, differing somewhat from 
that of the chief of the apostles, 


made the usual] response. What a 
picture it must have been! Perhaps 
Adrian saw it with a satirical eye, 
thinking little better of the Pope 
than Mosheim, who places him in 
the list of atheists; or than the 
Venetian ambassadors, who give 
accounts of his gross excesses and 
vices of a nature to scandalise the 
lowest rake of this century. How- 
ever this may have been, certain 
it is that the ceremony was dis- 
continued by honest, pious, and 
ascetic Adrian, and was not again 
renewed. 

To Adrian succeeded Giulio de 
Medici, who was elected Pope on 
‘November 18, 1523, and assumed 
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the throne under the title of Cle- 
ment IT. 

Under his pontificate some im- 
provements were made in the Castle, 
not so much for the sake of forti- 
fication as of embellishment. To 
replace the angel which had been 
blown to pieces in the great explo- 
sion of gunpowder, another statue 
of marble was made by Raffaele, 
son of Baccio da Montelupo, re- 
presenting the archangel Michael. 
This statue, which was five braccie 
in height, was placed on the sum- 
mit of the square tower where the 
pontifical standards were spread. 
The same artist also arranged and 
decorated a number of rooms in the 
Castle with intaglie of stonework and 
scagliola or other similar composition, 
set into the chimney-pieces, doors, 
and windows. Under the angel, 
Clement proposed also at one time 
to place a series of statues, repre- 
senting the seven capital vices; and 
in accordance with this project, de- 
signs for them were made by Baccio 
Bandinelli; but subsequently the 
plan was abandoned. The statue 
by Montelupo still exists, and is 
placed in a niche at the top of the 
great stairs_in the Castle. 

In 1526, the Emperor Charles V., 
irritated by the league made by the 
Pope with various of the Italian 
princes to oppose his power in Italy, 
declared war against the Pope. His 
army, led by Hugo de Moncada, 
and strengthened by the troops of 
Pompeo Colonna, now: marched 
upon the city. At their approach 
the Pope called on the people to 
assist him in its defence. But they 
laughed the summons to_ scorn, 
adorned their windows with tapes- 
try, and flocked to see the troops 
of the Emperor as they entered. 
When the Pope heard that his 
enemies had entered the Borgo, he 
obstinately remained at the Vatican ; 
and, seated on the pontifical throne, 
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and dressed in the pontifical robes, 
he proposed to await his foes, think- 
ing by his bravery to overawe them, 
as Boniface VIII. had vainly at- 
tempted to do at Anagni. At last, 
and not a moment too soon, he was 
prevailed upon to flee along the 
corridor, and take refuge in the 
Castle St. Angelo. Lucky it was 
for him that he did so. The sol- 
diery, pouring in, could not be re- 
strained, but overran the whole 
Borgo, sacking the houses of the 
cardinals and courtiers, pillaging 
the Vatican and St. Peter’s of every 


CHAPTER 


The peace concluded between the 
Emperor and the Pope was of short 
duration. In 1527 the Constable 
of Bourbon marched upon Rome 
with 40,900 soldiers. He arrived 
before the city on the 6th of May, 
in the evening, and on the fol- 
lowing morning commenced his 
attack on the walls of the Borgo. 
He himself in person led his sol- 
diers, and perceiving that the Ger- 
man troops feebly seconded him, in 
order to animate them, with his own 
hands he seized a ladder, and, plant- 
ing it against the walls, began to 
mount. But scarcely was he above 
the heads of his soldiers when a 
musket-ball shot from above pene- 
trated his right thigh and flank, and 
he fell to the ground. He at once 
perceived that the wound was mor- 
tal, but for fear of discouraging his 
troops if they heard of his fall, he 
ordered the soldiers near him to 
cover him with a cloak, so as to con- 
ceal his fate from them ; and before 
he could be moved he expired under 
the walls. 

Benvenuto Cellini, in his descrip- 
tion of this battle, declares that it 
was he who killed the Constable 
Bourbon, firing from the walls with 
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article of value that they could lay 
hands on, stopping only when they 
came under the cannon of St. Angelo, 
and retiring at night laden with 
booty. 

The next day a deputation waited 
on the Pope, and a conference was 
held in the Castle. After three 
days, terms were agreed upon, the 
feud was arranged, and Hugo then 
restored to the Pope the pontifical 
mitre and the silver pastorale, which 
had been stolen by the soldiers dur- 
ing the sack. 


Vil. 


his arquebuse; and as his account 
completely tallies with the state- 
ments of other historians of the 
period as to the manner of the Con- 
stable’s death, there seems to be no 
reason to discredit this fact. The 
day was cloudy, and a low fog en- 
veloped the earth, through which it 
was difficult clearly to distinguish 
any one ata distance. But the Con- 
stable was rather conspicuous from 
being dressed in white; and at the 
moment when Cellini discharged his 
arquebuse, it was very evident, from 
the tumult that arose around the 
person struck down, that some one 
of consequence had been killed or 
wounded. 

The death of the Constable had 
an effect quite different from what 
he had anticipated. It roused his 
soldiers to vengeance,and they sprang 
forward to the attack with renewed 
fury. Under the cover of the fog 
they succeeded in passing the 
trenches, and then, swarming over 
the walls, they stormed the ram- 
parts, hemming in on both sides the 
Romans, and pouring upon them a 
fire so deadly, that after losing great 
numbers of men, they threw down 
their arms, and, falling on their 
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knees, besought their enemies to 
spare their lives. 

When the assault first commenc- 
ed, Clement was at his prayers in 
the chapel of the Vatican; but as 
soon as the loud cries of the soldiers 
announced that the walls had been 
stormed and taken, he fled precip- 
itately along the corridor leading 
from the Vatican to the Castle St. 
Angelo. Paolo Giovio, who ac- 
companied him in his flight, gives 
us a vivid picture of the scene. 
as he rushed along a grandi passi 
through the open and exposed cor- 
ridor, Paolo, fearing that he might 
be recognised by the white rochetto 
in which he was dressed, and shot 
by some one, pulled up the “ gheron”’ 
of the long vest to enable him to 
run more easily, and threw over his 
shoulders his own vest, and put on 
his head his own “paonazzo” hat. 
The scene that met his eyes below was 
frightful. Tumult and wild cries 
of rage and terror rent the air. 
The Roman soldiers in confused 
masses were fleeing for their lives 
before the infuriated Spaniards and 
Germans, who plunged their hal- 
berds and pikes into them as they 
fled, and massacred them ruth- 
lessly. Through all these horrors 
the Pope hurried in terror and dis- 
may, and reaching the Castle at last 
in safety, there shut himself up with 
his prelates and cardinals. 

Then followed a horrible night of 
sacking, pillage, and blood. ‘* No- 
thing,” says Giovio, “was ever seen 
more fearful or more full of weep- 
ing.” Old men and boys were 
cruelly tortured and murdered every- 
where. Matrons and virgins were 
wantonly and _ publicly violated. 
The shrieks of women, the shouts of 
soldiers, and the groans of the dying, 
were heard on all sides. The pal- 
aces of the nobles were thronged 
with savage armed mobs who de- 
stroyed everything. All the houses 
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of the Borgo and the Trastevere were 
pillaged. The streets were piled 
with the furniture of the churches, 
and the relics and sacred orna- 
ments of the altar. Such were the 
ravages of that night, that Pompeo 
Colonna, who came to Rome two 
days after, could not restrain his 
tears at the spectacle that even 
then met his eyes. 

Meanwhile the Pope and cardi- 
nals were safe in the Castle St. An- 
gelo; and this was strong enough 
to afford them a refuge from the 
fury of all parties for atime. But 
it was ill provisioned, and incapable 
of sustaining a long siege ; and their 
only hope of relief was from the ad- 
vance of some of their Italian allies, 

As soon as the Spaniards could 
be gathered together and formed into 
some order, after their wild orgies 
of blood and pillage, a regular siege 
was laid to the Castle. But it 
was carried on with little energy, 
the spirit. of the besiegers having 
been apparently glutted with the 
events of the previous days. Of the 
force in the Castle, Benvenuto 
Cellini seems to have been one of 
the leaders. He had specially in 
charge some of the artillery on one 
of the chief batteries, and from 
these he did good service. His 
guns were levelled with skill, and 
they were kept in constant fire. He 
was fertile in resources, and con- 
stantly on the watch. At one time 
observing the Prince of Orange mov- 
ing about in the trenches, he aimed 
his gun at him and wounded him 
severely in the face, killing the 
mule upon which he was mounted. 
The duties of soldier he varied with 
those of jeweller; and when he was 
not at his post at the battery, he 
was engaged in removing the Papal 
pearls from their setting, and sew- 
ing. them into the body-clothes of 
the Pope. 

For a time the Pope had strong 
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hopes of relief from the army of the. 


league commanded by the Duke of 
Urbino, and beacon-fires were con- 
stantly kept burning on the Castle 
to indicate that it still held out. 
At one time relief seemed near at 
hand, and the banners of Guido 
Rangoni were seen in the distance 
on Monte Mario, but they soon dis- 
appeared, and with them the hopes 
of rescue. The Pope now fell into 
a condition of abject fear, and began 
to intrigue with the enemy. He 
was ready to accept any terms, how- 
ever humiliating, provided his life 
was saved. He showed neither 
courage nor dignity ; and, weeping, 
he cried out, that since fortune had 
brought him to such a pass he would 
attempt no longer resistance, but 
would surrender himself and all his 
cardinals into the Emperor’s hands. 
When things had come to this pass 
resistance was vain, and on the 5th 
of June a capitulation was made on 
the hardest of terms. 

The Pope agreed,—lst, to pay 
100,000 ducats on the spot, 50,000 
more in twenty days, and 250,000 
more in two months; 2d, to sur- 
render the Castle itself, as well as 
the castles in Civita Castellana and 
Civita Vecchia ; 3d, to remain a 
prisoner until the entire payment ; 
and, 4th, to surrender the cities of 
Parma and Modena: Clement was, 
however, in no condition to pay 
such a sum, and in consequence 
he was placed in a most sad and 
painful position. The cities and 
fortresses rejected the terms of 
capitulation, and refused to open 
their gates. | Vainly the church- 
plate was melted, and cardinals’ hats 
were sold to raise money. The 
sum still fell short of the agreed 
ransom, and he was forced to remain 
in the Castle as prisoner under the 
charge of Don Fernando de Alarcon, 
with three Spanish and three Ger- 
man companies. 
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Colonna, who was a_ particular 
friend of Alarcon, endeavoured to 
prevail upon him, by the bribe of two 
cardinals’ hats for his family, and 
of 30,000 crowns for himself, to 
permit the Pope to make his escape. 
But he refused all offers, and, though 
courteous to the Pope, increased his 
vigilance over him. Despite the 
hostages which Clement had been 
obliged to give, little faith was placed 
in his pledges, and he and his 
cardinals were strictly watched. It 
was also rigorously prohibited to 
supply him with any provisions ; 
and a women who let down to him 
some lettuces, being caught in the 
act, was summarily hanged by the 
Spanish commandant in sight of 
the Pope. On his urgent prayers, 
he was, however, allowed to go to 
the Belvidere of the Vatican on the 
13th of August, guarded by a thou- 
sand Spaniards. But he was soon 
removed back to the Castle. 

While he was here as prisoner, 
to add to all other misfortunes, the © 
plague broke out in Rome, and ter- 
rible were its ravages. Out of the 
40,000 soldiers who entered the 
city with the Constable Bourbon, 
there soon remained but 10,000, 
and they were anxious to depart. 

It was not, however, until the 
9th of October, when Don Hugo de 
Moncada came to Rome, that an 
arrangement was finally concluded 
for the liberation of the Pope. 
Some of the hardest terms of the 
capitulation were waived, and the 
final settlement was concluded on 
the 9th of October. He delivered 
over all the fortresses in his pos- 
session, and having raised the sum 
agreed upon by the sale of twenty- 
seven cardinals’ hats, and in other 
ways, he paid that over. On 
the evening of the 8th October, 
weary of the whole proceedings, and 
even then doubting the good faith 
of his enemies, he disguised himself 
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as a pedlar, threw a sack over his 
back, shrouded himself in a great 
cloak, pulled down his hat upon 
his brows, and slipped out of the 
Castle. Those who met him 
feigned not to recognise him. He 
went on foot through the city gates, 
and at a garden-gate beyond, he 
found a Spanish mule which had 
been sent by the Cardinal Colonna ; 
on this he mounted and rode 
alone to Orvieto. 

The Bourbons did not, however, 
quit Rome until the spring of 1528, 
having occupied the city for ten 
months ; and on the 6th of October, 
weary, dejected, the shadow of him- 
self, the Pope again returned. But 
his own sufferings had taught him 
no pity or clemency for others, 
as was clearly shown by his treat- 
ment of Benedetto da Fojano, one 
of the most learned and eloquent 
monks of his time. When the 
Medici were in conflict with the 
city of Florence, Fojano had taken 
‘ the part of the people, and publicly 
exhorted them to the defence of 
their rights. Clement, who was of 
the Medici family, never forgave 
him for the part he then played, 
and he prevailed upon Malatesta 
treacherously to deliver him up and 
send him to Rome. The Pope then 
threw him into a dark and dismal 
dungeon in Castle St. Angelo, 
where, despite all the remonstrances 
of the Castellano—who was moved 
by his sufferings, and sought to 
mitigate the anger of Clement—he 
was deprived of the actual neces- 
sities of life, and restricted to the 
minimum of bread and water, and 
at last, poisoned by the filth of the 
disgusting dungeon, and exhaust- 
ed by the craving pains of hunger 
and thirst, he perished miserably. 
Vainly he offered to make every 
amend in his power, and, among 
other things, promised to dedicate 
his life to writing a work in refuta- 
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tion of the heretical doctrines of 
Luther. The Pope was inexorable; 
nothing would satisfy him but the 
death of his victim. 

A short time after Benvenuto Cel- 
lini had served the artillery on the 
Castle, and when he was thirty-seven 
years of age, he was arrested on the 
charge of being in possession of a 
number of jewels belonging to the 
Church, and stolen by him from the 
Castle at the time of the sack under 
the Constable. On examination the 
charge was entirely refuted, and he 
was declared innocent; but on vari- 
ous frivolous pretences he was still 
denied his liberty. At last Ben- 
venuto made his escape by night. 
Letting himself down from the 
tower by a long rope made of strips 
of his sheets, he reached the ground 
of the interior area in safety. Then 
by the aid of a long pole he man- 
aged to climb over one of the walls 
surrounding it. Beyond it lay an- 
other wall. The top of this he 
reached in safety, and the free 
country lay before him. But in 
descending he fell to the ground 
and broke his leg. The shock and 
the pain were so great that he 
fainted, and lay there in the dark 
for an hour anda half. But when 
day began to break, his senses and his 
courage came back, and he dragged 
himself slowly and painfully along, 
despite his broken leg, until he got 
under the gate. As he lay here in 
the early morning, a fellow passed 
with an ass, and Benvenuto hired 
him to put him on to the ass and 
carry him to the steps of St. Peter’s. 
Thence he crawled along to the 
house of the Duca Ottavio, where 
his friend the Cardinal Cornaro 
lived. The Cardinal received him 
kindly, hid him in his rooms, had 
his leg set, and himself obtained his 
release from the Pope. 

But new attacks were made upon 
him, and new calumnies invented 
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by his enemies ; and in November 
1538 he was again seized by Paul 
III. (Farnese), and thrown into the 
prison of St Angelo, on an ‘accusa- 
tion by Pier Luigi. His cell was a 
dark one, but by reflection there 
came a little light at times through 
a narrow hole. It was wet, often 
covered with water, and filled with 
tarantulas and other verniin. He 
had a coarse mattress on the floor; 
and besides the disgusting nature of 
his prison, he suffered from a broken 
leg. He ordinarily bore his sufferings, 
however, with courage, and spent his 
time in reading the Bible and the 
‘Chronicles of Villani’ whenever 
the light reflected through the 
narrow slit would permit him, and 
at other times in praying and com- 
posing verses. At times, however, 
despair came over him, and he at- 
tempted his life. The Pope was 
deaf to all his prayers, and deter- 
mined, as Benvenuto thought, on 
his death. In the dark, and ex- 
cited by want of food as well as by 
physical pain and nervous irritabil- 
ity, extraordinary visions appeared 
before him, which he describes in 
his ‘Memoirs,’ and in all of which 
he had entire faith. An angel led 
him forth one day, and showed him 
Christ and the Madonna in the sun. 
And St. Peter also appeared to him. 
Years after, while he was writing 
his ‘ Memoirs,’ he says, “ That from 
the time when he saw Christ and 
the Madonna, a glory always rested 
about his head, which was visible 
to any person to whom he wished 
to show it; though these,” he adds, 
“were very few in number. This 
light,” he says, “is seen over my 
shadow in the morning, from the 
rising of the sun until it is two 
hours up—and also in the evening, 
at the setting of the sun, and is best 
seen when there is dampness or 
fog.” Other dreams and _ visions 
he had, all of which he took to be 
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facts. Angels appeared to him, 
directed him as to what he should 
do, comforted him, and cured his 
leg; and at one time, when, in his 
despair, he had determined to com- 
mit suicide, an angel prevented him 
from so doing. After this mad act 
he wrote the following lines :-— 


“ Afflitti spirti miei ! 
Ohimé ! crudei, che vi rincresce vita ! 
Se contra il ciel tu sei 
Chi fia per noi, chi ne porgera aita ? 
Lassa, lassaci, andare a miglior vital 
Deh! non partite ancora 
Che piu felici e lieti 
Promette il ciel, che voi fusse gid mai— 
Noi resteremo qualche ora 
Purché dal Magno Iddio concesso siéte 
Grazia, che non si torni a maggior guai.” 


From this dungeon he was re- 
moved, after nine months’ imprison- 
ment, into that occupied by Fojano; 
but here he was only kept two days, 
and then was carried up into a 
better one. The Pope, who had 
been so stern, would seem at last to 
have been moved by kinder feelings 
by some of his verses, and more in- 
dulgences were granted ; and finally, 
after a year’s imprisonment, he was 
liberated, in November 1539, at the 
instance of Cardinal d’ Este. 

Paul IIL. (Alessandro Farnese) 
himself seems to have been im- 
prisoned in the Castle, some years 
previously, on an accusation of 
having falsified a “Breve,” when 
he held the office ‘abbreviatore 
de Parco Majoris” (a position of 
much importance in the Curia Ro- 
mana), and came very near losing 
his life. Cellini says that Pope 
Alexander, by whom he was im- 
prisoned, had determined to cut off 
Farnese’s head, and only postponed 
his execution until the feast of “‘ Cor- 
pus Domini” should be over. But 
in the mean time the guards were 
bribed, and on the day of Corpus 
Domini, while the Pope was cele- 
brating high mass at St. Peter's, 
Farnese was let down the walls in 
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a basket attached to a long rope, 
and thus made his escape. For- 
tunately for him, the outer wall over 
which Cellini fell did not then 
exist, so that his escape was com- 
paratively easy. 

In 1550, Julius III. surrounded 
the Castle with solid walls, and re- 
stored and embellished it in many 
ways. And on the 24th of June 
in this year he took solemn posses- 
sion of the Lateran Church; then 
with a long calvacade, accompanied 
by the cardinals and all the Ponti- 
fical Court, he went to the Castle St. 
Angelo, where a banquet was given, 
and remained there a day and a 
night. 

Paul III. made many interior 
improvements and additions to the 
Castle. The great hall, which is 
still in good preservation, was made 
by him, as well as the suite of 
rooms opening from it, which once 
formed the Papal apartments. The 


great hall, which was used as a 


council-chamber, was adorned with 
fresco-paintings, which still remain, 
by Pierino del Vaga, or his pupils, 
representing the history of Alex- 
ander, with allegorical figures be- 
tween them. At one end is a 
colossal portrait of Hadrian, and 
opposite to it a coloured fresco of 
the archangel Michael with his 
wings spread, from which the 
bronze angel on the summit is 
copied. The Square Hall, which 
Paul also added above, is decorated 
by Julio Romano with stucco 
bassi-relievi. Over these is a grace- 
ful and spirited frieze painted in 
fresco, and representing sea-nymphs, 
Tritons, and Nereids sporting in 
the sea. At last the peaceful arts 
enter the Castle, give us a mo- 
ment’s interval of quiet, and seem 
to promise calmer days to come. 

But the days of crime and calamity 
were not yet over, and the very hall 
which Julio Romano decorated, was 
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destined shortly after to be the scene 
of a terrible tragedy. 

On the 7th of June 1560, the 
apparently clement Pope, Pius IV., 
surprised the world about him by 
the sudden arrest and imprisonment 
in the Castle of Carlo and Alfonso 
Caraffa, nephews of the previous 
Pope, Paul IV., both cardinals of the 
Church, as well as Giovanni Caraffa, 
Duke of Palliano, Count Alife, and 
Leonardo di Cardine, on accusation 
of being concerned in the murder 
of the Duke’s wife. Rigorous 
processes were commenced against 
all, not only for this murder, but 
for various other crimes, said to have 
been committed with their know- 
ledge and sanction. The criminal 
procedure lasted until the 3d of 
March of the next year (1561), and 
then the Cardinal Carlo Caraffa was 
brought into court, and the process 
read against him. The reading 
alone occupied three hours, and 
the proceedings terminated with a 
sentence of death. All the cardinals 
interposed to save him, but in vain. 
He was strangled the following night 
in the Square Hall. At the same 
time, in the prison of the Tor di 
Nona, within a stone’s-throw of the 
Castle across the river, the Duke of 
Palliano, Count Alife, and Leonardo 
di Cardine were decapitated. The 
young Cardinal Alfonso Caraffa 
was, however, set free, but con- 
demned to pay 100,000 scudi, which 
sum was afterwards diminished. 
But Pius V., who in 1566 became 
Pope, revised the process and sen- 
tence of the Caraffa family. It was 
pronounced unjust, and contrary to 
the evidence. The judge, Ales- 
sandro Pallentiere, was decapitated, 
and the remaining members of the 
family were restored to all their 
honours and possessions. 

Just before the election of Pius 
IV., and while his predecessor Paul 
IV. was on his deathbed, in 1560, 
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there was again an outbreak in 
Rome. ‘The people, stimulated by 
some of the nobles, who thought 
themselves injured by the Papal 
sway, rose, broke open the prisons, 
and set free four hundred prisoners. 
They then attacked the palace of 
the Inquisition, liberating also 
the prisoners confined there, a great 
number of whom had been long 
shut up without having been ever ex- 
amined (moltissimi ven’erano da lun- 
ghissimo tempo ne pure esaminati), 
and burned all the processes, as well 
as a portion of the Palace itself. 
Ghislieri, the Chief of the Inquisi- 
tion, and afterwards Pope, narrowly 
escaped with his life. From here 
they rushed to the Capitol, over- 
threw the statue of the Pope, broke 
off its head, and dragged it through 
the streets. They then proceeded 
to the Convent of the Dominicans 
at the Minerva, threatening also to 
destroy that; but through the ef- 
forts of Mare Antonio Colonna and 
Giuliano Cesarini they were finally 
restrained from carrying their threats 
into effect, and quiet was again 
restored. On the election of Cardi- 
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nal de Medicis (Pius IV.), which 
occurred within a few days, he 
issued a pardon to all who were 
concerned in these proceedings. 

Alarmed, however, at the temper 
of the people, he now determined to 
remodify and rearrange the Leonine 
City, so that the Pope as well as the 
prelates and Papal Court should, in 
case of necessity, have some other 
refuge of safety besides the Castle 
St. Angelo. He accordingly reforti- 
fied the whole of the Borgo, includ- 
ing within his fortifications the 
Castle St. Angelo, the Vatican, and 
St. Peter’s, and a space sufficient to 
form squadrons of soldiers for their 
defence. 

If we may trust Marlianus, the 
appearance of the Castle in 1588 
must have been considerably changed 
from what it was in 1465, when it was 
drawn by San Gallo. He describes 
it as having ‘“‘a double cincture of 
fortifications—a large round tower 
at the inner extremity of the bridge 
—two towers with high pinnacles 
surmounted by the cross—and sur- 
rounded by the river.” 
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Servants constitute one of those 
awkward topics of which nobody 
likes to talk: which are alluded to 
because they force themselves obsti- 
nately upon our attention, but from 
which we all run away as fast as we 
can, without attempting to find a 
solution for the difficulties they pre- 
sent. Such cowardice does not help 
us, however, for servants and the 
worries they cause pursue us all over 
the world, unaffected. by changes of 
latitude or of government. They 
are not imposed upon us by nature, 
we voluntarily subject ourselves to 
them, and of all the tyrannies to 
which civilisation and vanity have 
made us bow our heads, there is not 
one from which we suffer more, or 
which we are less able to resist. 
Even habit, that soother of discom- 
forts—even time, that curer of sor- 
rows—even reason, that guide which 
we consider so infallible in religion 
and politics, fail to reconcile us to 
servants ; we continue to impatiently 
support them—we live side by side 
with them as with hereditary enemies; 
and the more advanced amongst us 
complain of the slow progress of 
mechanical invention, which has not 
yet discovered the secret of the auto- 
mata who make the beds and wait 
at dinner in that privileged country, 
Vril-ya. 

But, irritating as the topic may be 
—humiliating as it is to recognise that 
we are not masters in our own 
houses, and that one of the most 
evident results of the progress 
achieved during the nineteenth 
century is that, in fact, we have 
grown to be abject subjects where, 
in theory, we are supposed to be 
despotic rulers—surely there is no 
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wisdom in evading discussion on 
the matter. The evil has become 
wellnigh intolerable to most of us; 
it has assumed a development which 
encircles us day and night. We 
writhe, we moan, in a_ suffocated 
whisper, to our dearest friend ; but, 
with all our energy, we dare not 
speak out, and we let the monster 
go on, growing bigger, crushing us 
under his nightmare-weight. And 
yet we have social science con- 
gresses, and we live in a country of 
public meetings and individual ini- 
tiative, and we are a free people—at 
least we say so—and we are sur- 
rounded by reformers of all kinds, 
and we sing and conscientiously 
believe that “Britons never shall 
be slaves.” The clearest fact which 
results from all this is, that the 
patriot who wrote ‘“ Rule Britannia” 
was a short-sighted man, who in no 
way foresaw the future destiny of 
the nation. Slaves we have become, 
and, to judge from present appear- 
ances, we seem likely to continue 
so. Weclink our chains, and mourn, 
and own that they are cruelly heavy, 
and that they eat into our flesh, but 
there is not a man or a woman 
amongst us who has raised the cry 
of liberty. If ever the odious ques- 
tion is alluded to, it is only fon an 
instant; no one dares to seriously 
take it up; and if, at any peculiarly 
bitter moment, the provocation should 
become insupportable, and some des- 
perate sufferer writes wildly to the 
newspapers to say that he is going 
mad or dying from domestic diffi- 
culties, the only answer he gets is a 
wise and prudent leader, proving, by 
commanding logic, that the whole 
affair is one of proportion between 
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demand andsupply. He is told that, 
in consequence of the general increase 
of wealth, more people are able to 
pay for servants on the one hand, 
while fewer people are willing to 
become servants on the other; that 
our wants are growing while the 
means of supplying them are dimin- 
ishing; and that, some day or other, 
there will be no more servants to be 
found—just as we are assured that in 
1934 there will be no more coal. 
Of a possible solution of the diffi- 
culty, in part at least, not one word 
will be said; to a possible modifi- 
cation of the existing relations be- 
tween masters and servants not an 
allusion will be made; and to the 
experience of foreign countries in 
the matter, in order to consider 


whether it offers any teaching to 
ourselves, not a reference will be 
suggested; the latter notice, indeed, 
would be beneath the dignity of a 
true-born Englishman, who knows, 
of course, that however bad things 
may be in his own land, they are 


necessarily worse abroad. Let us, 
however, sacrifice our dignity for a 
few minutes, and see what we can 
discover across the Channel: if, after 
all, we should learn something there, 
perhaps we may decide to conde- 
scend to see what use we can make 
of it at home. Our malady is so 
grave that it really is worth while 
to inquire if it exists elsewhere; if 
so, what are its symptoms, its causes, 
and its consequences, and what are 
the remedies prescribed for it in 
other cases than our own. 

We all of us remember our first 
impression of French servants: it 
was that both men and women wear 
white aprons which cover up their 
bodies, and that the sexes are main 
ly distinguished by pumps and 
white stockings which come out 
under the apron in the case of a 
man, and by the crispest of white 
caps which comes out above it in 
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the case of a woman; we further 
yes ey that both men and women 
seemed to chatter with prodigious 
rapidity, and that they laughed most 
disrespectfully while they were talk- 
ing to us. It must be owned that 
a good many British travellers never 
get beyond this first impression, 
and that their view of the domestics 
of France is limited to the details 
just indicated. It may be said 
without exaggeration that this view 
is superficial and incomplete, and 
that the subject includes something 
more than aprons, pumps, caps, vol- 
ubility, and hilarity. Furthermore, * 
the ordinary voyager, however far 
he may attempt to carry his inves- 
tigations of the inner nature of hotel 
and café servants, has no oppor- 
tunity of extending his studies into 
private houses, where the true in- 
terest of the matter lies; he is 
forcedly restricted to a narrow and 
inferior range of observation, which 
offers the special disadvantage of 
including only individuals who, by 
constant contact with the public, 
have acquired the special habits and 
the special manners which belong 
to their particular class, and which 
are very different from those of their 
colledgues in private service. The 
natural result is, that the traveller 
who has no other means of judging, 
arrives at an opinion which, even if 
it be corect in itself, refers only 
to a limited and exceptiqnal cate- 
gory of domestics. That opinion 
generally is that French servants, 
of both sexes, are clean, active, 
cheery, and willing; but that they 
are utterly disrespectful, and are 
generally of doubtful honesty, and 
of still more doubtful morality. This 
description is approximately exact. 
There are, of course, numerous excep- 
tions to it in all its elements, and 
it allows no margin for the infinite 
varieties and shades of character 
which are so abundantly developed 
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amongst waiters and chambermaids 
by the mere effect of the life they 
lead; but, with these reserves, the 
opinion may be said to be, on the 
whole, a true one. It represents the 
maximum of experience acquired on 
the subject by the infinite majority 
of our countrymen; and it may per- 
haps be fair to own at once that in 
itself it is not of a nature to dispose 
them to recognise any superiority of 
French servants over English. It 
must, however, be observed, that 
English people unconsciously com- 
pare the hotel waiters they meet 
with across the Channel to their 
own servants at home; and that if 
the decision is, not unnaturally, in 
favour of the latter, it is because 
they have at all events the merit of 
knowing the delicate details of their 
trade better than the dish-carriers 
and floor-scrubbers who cumulate 
so many varied functions in most 
French inns, But if, instead of 


putting the latter into scale against 
British butlers, we honestly weigh 


them out with their parallels in 
England—with the greasy - coated, 
dough-faced, perspiringly important, 
pretentious “‘ parties” who serve us in 
the hotels of the United Kingdom— 
we must acknowledge, if we tell the 
truth, that the advantage lies with 
the supple Gaul, who has no pride, 
is rarely out of temper, is every- 
where at once, can do thirteen things 
at the same time, and looks clean 
even if hé is not so. Solemn respec- 
tability, massive inactivity, and 
grubby dirt, cannot be said to really 
constitute a smart servant; ubiquity, 
indefatigable zeal, and a cheery laugh, 
are higher qualities, even if they be 
accompanied by the sauciness and 
familiarity which Englishmen so 
ruthlessly resent. 

Here, however, arises a second 
difficulty in the way of our just 
appreciation of French servants. We 
are so accustomed to sham in this 
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island-realm, that we insist upon it 
in every detail of our existence. We 
do not permit our servitors to mani- 
fest an opinion before us; we extort 
from them simulated respect; we 
impose upon them the obligation of 
utter silence in our redoubtable pre- 
sence; we forbid them to be men 
or women with hearts and feel- 
ings, and only accept them ag 
machines because we are too superb 
to do anything whatever for our- 
selves. It never occurs to us that 
we may perchance be rousing bitter 
hate in the minds we crush; that 
we may be piling up unpardoning 
enmities against ourselves and our 
class; that we may, each of us in 
our sphere of action, be fomenting 
social divisions which will some day 
bring about the revolution which all 
Europe says we shall have to support 
in our turn. We laugh contemptu- 
ously at Europe—of course we know 
our own affairs better than ignorant 
foreigners—and we go on sternly 
keeping up our dignity and grinding 
down our servants. It is useless to 
argue from exceptions, and to talk 
about “faithful retainers who have 
been in the family for forty years.” 
Faithful retainers no longer consti- 
tute the mass of English house- 
holds, though there are still many 
of them in Scotland; and we are so 
thoroughly accustomed, south of the 
Tweed, to treat our men and maids 
as our inferiors before God and man, 
and to the prostrate servility which 
we wring from them, that the auda- 
cious freedom of the French seems 
to us to be contrary to the highest 
and noblest laws of nature. Of 
course this is not true of every one 
of us; there are kind masters and 
gentle mistresses in England: but 
who will deny that the rule is the 
other way, and that nearly all of us 
are necessarily influenced in our 
judgment of foreign servants by the 
habits which we have formed for 
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ourselves at home? Still we are 
a tolerably well-intentioned race ; 
some of us really want to be fair 
and honest, and, despite our preju- 
dices and our ignorance, we do not 
always refuse to give our attention 
to new arguments, because .the facts 
on which they are based shock our 
sentiments of propriety. It may 
not, therefore, be altogether useless 
to attempt to show, that possibly 
the Frenchman may be right and 
the Englishman wrong in this grave 
question; that a certain liberty of 
attitude, a certain sincerity of speech, 
a certain recognition of mutual equa- 
lity, may not only induce a higher 
moral tone in the relations between 
masters and servants, but may, in- 
credible as it sounds to English 
ears, actually improve the value and 
utility of the servant. 

And there is another reason for 
considering this element of the ques- 
tion. It is difficult to critically ap- 


preciate the French servant in his 
various aspects, without first defining 


the political conditions under which 
he lives. Since 1789 he has legally 
been the equal of his master; since 
1830 he has slowly grown to a dis- 
tinct consciousness of the theoreti- 
cal equality which exists between 
himself and the family he serves ; 
since 1851 he has become an elector 
like his master and his master’s son, 
and has as much action as they have 
on the destinies of France. In the 
consequences they produce, these 
conditions apply as thoroughiy to 
women -servants as to men; and 
though the greater subtleness and 
tact of the female mind render their 
manifestation more difficult to seize 
with precision, the sentiment of 
non-inferiority to her mistress is as 
really embedded in the heart of a 
cook or a femme de chambr@ as in 
the brain of a Radical footman or a 
Communist groom. The difference 
is, that the woman feels it and the 
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man thinks it; with one it is an 
instinct, with the other it is a con- 
viction; but in both cases it lifts 
up the level of personal dignity, it 
generally softens manners, and ren- 
ders the heart more capable of good 
feeling towards a master whose su- 
periority is only admitted as an 
accident, and in no way as an in- 
herent right. This, however, is 
but the ideal view of the case; this 
is the aspect which it ought to pre- 
sent if everybody were good—the 
aspect which it really does offer in 
a great many cases, but not in all. 
There are numerous examples of a 
diametrically opposite result, where 
the sentiment of equality raises 
hatred instead of sympathy in the 
servant’s mind, on the ground that 
it is but a name and a delusion, 
and that the rights and duties 
which equality is supposed to 
imply are realised on neither side. 
Still looking at the question as a 
whole throughout all France, it is 
incontestable, allowing largely for 
exceptions, that the levelling of 
classes has done vast good; it 
has helped to raise the moral and 
political value of each individual 
affected by it, and has certainly 
contributed to the consolidation of 
the conservative principles which 
are now so widely spread amongst 
French _ servants. The material 
effect of the idea of equality—that 
is to say, its influence on the per- 
sonal relations between master and 
servant—naturally varies with char- 
acter and temperament; but there 
is no exaggeration in saying that, as 
a rule, it makes home life more 
agreeable. 

At first sight it is difficult for an 
Englishman even to conceive that a 
servant can, in any shape or way, 
be on a par with his master; the 
mere fact that one serves the other 
is, according to the prejudices in 
which we are brought up, an ab- 
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solute bar to equality of any kind. 
The consequence is, that we regard 
the idea as a democratic dream, or, 
at best, as a legal fiction which is 
not realised in the practical working 
out of life. In this we are wrong, 
as in many other of our apprecia- 
tions of foreign existence. Equality 
between master and man is a reality 
in France, but it is an equality of a 
special character, which evidences 
itself in a peculiar manner. It in 
no way involves a shade of doubt 
as to the temporary superiority of 
the employer over the employed ; 
it in no way diminishes the habitual 
deference and respect of manner 
which is expected from a servant ; 
it in no way affects the privilege 
of the master to command, or the 
duty of the servant to obey; but it 
maintains intact between the two 
the pre-existing abstract truth that 
in morals and in law one is as good 
as the other; it preserves unweak- 


ened and undisputed an anterior 
privilege which is above all momen- 


tary relations; it covers the dignity 
of the server towards the served, and 
keeps them both assured that directly 
they separate their relative positions 
will once more become identical— 
not, of course in the passing accident 
of social rank, but in the universal 
bond of common humanity. Hence 
it is that we see French masters so 
often friendly with their servants ; 
hence it is that we hear them talk 
together about the affairs of the 
family : hence it is that service in 
France so frequently assumes almost 
the form of affectionate intimacy. 
In England we should fear, if we 
consulted a servant’s opinion, that 
we should thereby destroy the bar- 
rier which we think it necessary to 
maintain between him and us; in 
France there is no barrier to des- 
troy—there is only a tacit recogni- 
tion of a momentary connection, 
which, while it lasts, suspends 
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equality. The master sacrifices 
nothing in chatting and laughin 
with his servant, for he feels that 
behind the servant lies the man: 
the servant gains nothing by the 
act, for he considers it to result from 
a fundamental right of which the 
exercise is temporarily regulated by 
the obedience which he voluntarily 
incurred when he accepted his place. 
Surely this is a far higher standard 
than the one we employ ; surely 
there is here the indication of a 
possible remedy for the ills we suffer 
from; surely an appeal to mutual 
dignity would help us in our own 
households. 

But this definition of the nature 
of the equality in question would be 
far too absolute if it were left with- 
out restrictions. It is fair and true 
enough in principle, but human 
weaknesses terribly modify it in 
practice. It is not everybody who 
possesses tact or sense enough to 
apply with skill and moderation the 
admitted truth that differences of 
station are but the results of hazard, 
and involve no difference in reality. 
Bad tempers are not unfrequent 
across the Channel, and bad tempers 
are bad guides to obedience, where 
obedience is only a temporary duty, 
which can be cast aside at any mo- 
ment. Sudden ruptures are there- 
fore not unfrequent in France; a 
dispute may grow out of nothing, 
and in five minutes your servant 
may tell you that he packs up his 
box and goes. Such precipitate 
separations are not possible in Eng- 
land, where a month’s notice must 
be given, and where servants are 
absolutely dependent on their ‘ char- 
acter from their last place ;” but in 
France, where the notice is reduced 
to eight days, with the option on 
either ‘side. of paying eight days’ 
wages instead of notice, and where 
servants generally get places almost 
without any references at all, they 
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have little to fear from an instan- 
taneous abandonment of a situation. 
This part of the subject will be 
again referred to presently ; but this 
allusion to it shows that the senti- 
ment of equality, coupled with the 
liberty of action which the law 
allows, may produce very disagree- 
able commotions in a well-organised 
house, and that it is quite possible 
that all your servants may leave you 
without warning on the very day 
you have selected for a large dinner- 
party. Such an extreme case as 
this may possibly never have oc- 
curred ; but if ever it did, it may be 
asserted with certainty that it was 
the master’s fault ; for in the largest 
experience no example can be found 
of an entire household leaguing 
and quitting together without good 
reason. But in almost every family 
isolated instances of sudden depart- 
ure have occurred, where the cook 
has flung her saucepans into the 
air, or the valet de chambre has 
thrown down his broom, or the 


lady’s-maid has sworn she will sew 


nomore. Such facts prove that the 
French system is not perfect, and 
that French servants are not always 
pleasant ; but they are exceptions— 
the rule is the other way ; and those 
individual cases cannot be urged as 
serious arguments against the theory 
of equality, or the practices which 
derive from it. They only show 
that we are not all of us worthy of 
the advantages we possess; but as 
we knew that already, we could dis- 
pense with this additional evidence, 
especially as it is only supplied at 
the cost of considerable inconveni- 
ence to French masters and mis- 
tresses, who, from better education 
and more command of temper, are 
generally less to blame than their 
servants for any violent scene which 
may take place between them. 

The merits of the equality theory 
are more numerous than its defects. 
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Not only does it permit and encour 
age, as has been already observed, a 
sympathetic and friendly nature of 
relations between the two parties to 
it, but, as a consequence of those 
relations, it provokes in the servant 
a real interest in the people with 
whom he lives; it disposes him to 
serve cheerily and well; it takes 
out of his heart the’ sting of paid 
inferiority; it encourages him to 
view his work more as a service 
which is thankfully recognised, than 
as menial labour performed for 
wages ; it lifts him to Conservatism. 
Such feelings as these really do ex- 
ist amongst many French servants : 
not that they see them clearly 
enough in their own heads to be 
able to define and analyse them; 
no, they take the simpler form of half- 
unconscious impulses, of which one 
sees the result rather than the cause ; 
but the result is so unmistakable and 
so general that it authorises the 
spectator to conclude that the cause 
exists. If general conclusions do 
not satisfy us, and we seek to con- 
firm them by individual proofs, we 
find them in abundance around us ; 
curious developments of character 
offer themselves for investigation ; 
the better qualities seem to have 
grown to the surface; we learn that 
old defects have diminished or dis- 
appeared; and all this seems natural 
and unimportant to the people direct- 
ly interested. But to the philoso- 
phical observer it furnishes a glimpse 
into the only probable solution of 
the social difficulties of our time; 
it shows what can be effected by 
mutual esteem and a mutual recog- 
nition of rights. While nearly all 
France is agitated by the aspirations 
of the producing classes, while the 
workmen in the cities are openly 
avowing their intention of suppress- 
ing everything above them, and while 
the peasants are as openly proclaim- 
ing that the land should solely belong 
27 
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to those who till it, we find in the 
one class of domestic servants ab- 
solutely opposite opinions and de- 
sires. They are educated upwards, 
not only by the daily contact of 
masters who treat them well, but by 
the effective application, in their case, 
of the theory of equality: they have 
learnt by experience that they have 
nothing to gaih by revolutions: they 
offer us the only example which yet 
exists in France of the possibility 
of practically settling the war of 
classes. It is true that they are 
utterly unconscious that they have 
done anything of the sort. A Parisian 
Semme de chambre would smilingly 
reply, ‘“ Monsieur mocks at me,” if 
you were to tell her that she is a 
great political fact, that her affection 
for the family she serves is a social 
argument, and that if she hates 
Communism as much as her mistress 
does, it is because she has been in a 
position which has enabled her to 
grow through Communism into the 
safer ground beyond. And yet all 
this is true,—none the less true be- 
cause the white-capped maiden does 
not comprehend a word of it. All 
she knows is that Madame is 
kind to her, and that she likes 
Madame. 

It certainly cannot be fairly said 
that the ‘“I’m-as-good-as-you-are” 
feeling is demonstrated in an offen- 
sive form by French servants. They 
do laugh sometimes, that is true 
but why should they not? Laugh- 
ing is one of the highest privileges 
of humanity. If, resolutely discard- 
ing early prejudice, we try to get to 
the bottom of the question, can we 
honestly pretend that, with the ex- 
ception of the habit which our will 
and pride have imposed upon him, 
there is any reason whatever why 
a servant should not laugh? There 
would be considerable inconvenience 
and impropriety in his joining in all 
our conversations, and laughing at 
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all our stories; but in the measure 
which our relative positions permit 
(which the French servant gene- 
rally has discrimination enough to 
exactly detect), what possible logic 
can we use against his right to 
smile? In France it is one of the 
manifestations of his equality with 
you; and the masters who forbid 
their servants to laugh in their pre- 
sence (there are some) are abhorred 
in return, and will stand a bad 
chance if ever they should need 
protection from them. But if he 
laughs, it is not familiarly; he is 
even grateful to you for permitting 
him to do it; for it should be ob- 
served that, after all, however much 
he may be convinced that he is 
your equal, he always has a lurking 
doubt about it, so strong is the in- 
fluence of first education. He laughs 
courteously, slightly bowing to you 
as if to somewhat excuse himself, 
and the instant you cease to laugh 
he stopstoo. The master who cannot 
stand that must have an over-sen- 
sitive, ill-conditioned mind. And 
even if the French servant does a 
little shock you by the total absence 
in hise manner of the icy servility 
to which you have become ac 
customed at home, surely he makes 
up for that shortcoming by the pe- 
culiar deference which is indicated 
by his invariably speaking to you 
in the third person. To those who 
have learnt to really appreciate this 
form of speech, it constitutes the 
profoundest manifestation of modern 
respect; and the French, in their 
turn, are infinitely astonished to 
hear an English butler cali his 
master ‘‘ you.” The suppression of 
“vous” and the substitution of 
‘*Monsieur” is not a very easy 
habit to acquire; but in no decent 
house in France would a servant of 
either sex be allowed to stay ten 
minutes, if he or she ventured to 
use the second person in speaking 
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to master, mistress, or visitors, This 
form of speech is one of the tem- 
porary concessions of his personal 
dignity which the servant consents 
to make while he is in your house; 
but he must be a very good fellow 
indeed, and have retained very con- 
siderable regard for you, if he con- 
tinues to do it for one instant after 
he has left your service. At that 
moment the servant vanishes; the 
man and the elector reappear ; away 
goes “Monsieur,” and back comes 
“you;” and most disagreeable it is 
to listen to. 

So far we have been thinking only 
of general principles, and of the main 
forms in which they are manifested. 
So far it has been easy enough to 
lay down definitions and draw de- 
ductions. But when we begin to 
go into details and study individ- 
uals, we almost fancy at first that 
all our definitions and all our de- 
ductions are bottomless and value- 
less. We find such an incredible 
variety of types and sub-types, such 
countless shades of character, such 
an infinity of differing results from 
apparently similar causes, that we 
are almost tempted to exclaim that 
the developments of human nature 
amongst French servants follow no 
law whatever, and that it is non- 
sense to pretend to determine their 
origin or their object. But the 
mere fact that these developments 
exist at all is in itself a proof that 
‘they are brought about by some 
action peculiar to France; for we 
see nothing in any way resembling 
them in England, where servants, 
like all other orders of society, are 
made on one remorseless pattern, 
from which no one is allowed to 
deviate one inch. The striking in- 
dividuality of the French servant 
is simply another consequence of 
the equality of classes: he is not 
bound to copy a rigorous model—he 
is permitted to be himself; he pro- 
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fits by the permission, and so pro- 
duces the bewildering contradictions 
which we observe in him. When 
this explanation is once admitted, 
it enables us to reconcile our pre- 
conceived theories with the vary- 
ing facts which we successively 
discover; indeed it confirms and 
strengthens those theories, by show- 
ing how intense is the effect of the 
equality system, and how specially 
it favours the growth of idiosyn- 
crasies which any other atmosphere 
would stifle. We find all the qua- 
lities and all the defects, many of 
them coexisting in the same per- 
son; and we see them all the more 
distinctly, because, as a rule, they 
are evident on the surface, for there 
is no repression sufficient to keep 
them down. The fact is, that 
French servants are natural human 
beings not ,made to rule, and we 
detect their peculiarities with sin- 
gular ease, for the double reason 
that they have not received educa- 
tion enough to voluntarily hide 
them, and that the observer who 
lives side by side with them all day 
has better opportunities of examin- 
ing them than are offered to him 
by other classes with which he is 
in less intimate connection. Per- 
haps the strangest of the many odd 
peculiarities which come to light 
during an investigation of the na- 
ture of indoor servants across the 
Channel, is the facility with which 
most of them are able to suit them- 
selves to the tone of the family in 
which they are for the moment 
placed. They seem to possess a 
special grace of adaptation, which 
doubtless is but an expansion of 
the imitative power which the en- 
tire nation possesses in so marked 
a degree. They fit themselves 
everywhere and to everybody; they 
get the measure of a new situa- 
tion in a couple of days, and either 
give it up or take kindly to it ac- 
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cording to their mental disposition ; 
but if they do take to it, they accept 
the life of the house-with thorough- 
ness, however different it may be 
from that which they may have been 
leading elsewhere. This is partic- 
ularly true of Paris servants, who 
form a class by themselves, far less 
worthy but far more interesting than 
that formed by the mass of steadier 
men and women who do the country 
work. In Paris the servants change 
their places with an ease which 
would be impossible if families would 
but join together to adopt the Eng- 
lish system of “characters.” So 
long as masters seeking servants 
are content with written certificates 
(which French law obliges you to 
give to a departing servant, and 
which contain no kind of real in- 
formation), the present wretched 
system will go on flourishing, and 
thieves and drunkards will go on 
shiftirig from house to house, getting 
kicked out everywhere, but getting 
taken on somewhere else directly. 


On this point the whole organisation 
in Paris is totally rotten; and though 
it is always possible to learn all 
about a candidate by asking him 
where he comes from, and going 
there to inquire, the trouble is rarely 


taken. In the provinces, on the 
contrary, servants have much diffi- 
culty in getting places, unless they 
can supply full and satisfactory in- 
formation as to their antecedents. 
The natural result is, that whereas 
in the country you may find plenty 
of old servants, there are few such 
to be discovered inside the walls of 
Paris. The rule there is, that “ ser- 
vants change places as if they were 
gloves ;” and though there are ad- 
mirable exceptions, those exceptions 
only prove the rule. The country 
servant is content with the life of 
the house she lives in; the Paris 
servant, man or woman, frequently 
leads two separate lives, the second 
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of which begins at night when work 
is over. The organisation of ser- 
vants’ bedrooms, which are always 
placed together on the top floor of 
the Paris houses, facilitates all sorts of 
illicit practices. The thirty servants, 
male and female, of the different 
tenants of a large house, are all 
packed ‘on the sixth story in thirty 
numbered rooms; each one has his 
key, and can either receive, by the 
escalier de service, all the visits 
which he or she may please, or may 
go out to visit other sixth floors, 
The liberty is absolute after bed- 
time; the master and the mistress 
can exercise no control, even if they 
wished to do so; and servants must 
be good indeed if they do not utilise 
the freedom which is thus flung at 
their feet. No sight in Paris more 
astonishes our Englishwomen than 
to be taken up to one of those huge 
attics, and to be led along the wan- 
dering corridors, past endless yellow 
doors, all exactly alike, and only 
distinguished by the number on 
them. It is a saddening spectacle; 
the place looks almost like a prison, 
but it is the very opposite; grooms 
and femmes de chambre, footmen ‘ 
and kitchen-maids, cooks and coach- 
men, English housemaids and for- 
eign visitors, are turned loose there 
every night, to sleep, or to divert 
themselves as they may best please. 
This is mournful and degrading, but 
habit seems to make the Parisians 
blind to it. If they are spoken 
to seriously on it, they say, “O 
yes, it really is very wrong, but 
it is the system; and what can 
we do to change it?’ Of course 
this is not the case in private 
‘hotels ;” but it is the universal rule 
in houses let out in apartments, 
where the only servants who ever 
sleep down-stairs in the apartment 
itself are the nurses who have 
charge of young children, or per- 
haps a maid who remains near her 
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mistress in case she should be 
wanted during the night. With 
such liberty as this, it is wonderful 
that Paris servants should be so 
good as they are. There are scamps 
enough amongst them, but there 
are a great many excellent crea- 
tures too, and quantities of brave 
girls who stick to their religious 
duties, and get up in the early 
morning to go to mass, and who 
walk to their beds down those 
foul corridors with their eyes 
straight before them, and their ears 
resolutely closed, like little saints 
that no temptation can touch. 
Those are the people who counter- 
balance the cooks that rob you, 
and the valets who smash your 
glasses, and the coachmen who 
provide for their children by sell- 
ing your oats. And amongst the 
men there are good fellows too; 
cheery, handy, honest, willing, and 
clean, ready and able to do every- 
thing: men who can prepare a des- 
sert, flowers included, for a dinner 
of forty covers; can cook a break- 
fast on an emergency; can varnish 
boots so as to shame the brightness 
of the sun; can darn your socks 
on a journey; can clean rooms bet- 
ter than a British housemaid; can 
nurse you when you are ill; and 
can often give you wise advice. 
With men of this class liberty does 
not constitute a danger; they do 
not abuse it: they are generally 
indifferent to it, because they have 
it—as pastry-cooks’ girls and grocers’ 
boys are indifferent to the tarts and 
sugar which surround them. 

It seems probable that Paris 
servants can be taught by wise 
masters to respect their freedom, and 
to make an honest use of it; at 
least. this opinion certainly results 
from an examination of the totally 
different effects produced in different 
houses. In some establishments 
the servants are always changing, 
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and are always out at night; in 
others the self-same people stop for 
years, and go regularly to bed at 
ten o’clock. How can this seem- 
ing contradiction be explained 
otherwise than by the influence of 
the master, and by the degree of 
contentment which he instils into 
the mind of his man? ‘“ Le maftre 
fait le valet.” Singularly enough, 
the mistress does not always seem 
to exercise the same improving 
power over the women-servants, for 
when the latter have once got into 
the swing of bad habits it is almost 
impossible to cure them. This may 
or may not prove that when women 
have grown vicious they are more 
radically so than men are; and, 
anyhow, that is outside our pre- 
sent subject: but it is a partial 
explanation of the fact that the 
class .of servants which it is most 
difficult to keep is that of femmes 
de chambre. Men of all kinds 
usually hesitate a little before they 
give warning, for changing is a 
nuisance to them as well as to their 
masters; but Paris ladies’-maids 
shift about as easily as butterflies 
in a garden. And yet these very 
women, with all their capriciousness, 
do not go in for vanity or its satis- 
factions; they never wear their 
mistress’s dresses, or set up for sham 
ladies, as do English women of their 
class. . The spectacle which is so 
abundant at the West End of 
London on a Sunday afternoon, 
when the streets are filled with 
ridiculous creatures out for half a 
day, who imagine that they disguise 
their position in life by the flashy 
clothes they wear, but who simply 
make themselves thereby vulgar 
and contemptible, is unknown in 
Paris or in any part of France. 
The French maid is ceasing to wear 
caps in the street, and is adopting 
bonnets—that, unhappily, is true; 
but she dresses like what she is, 
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respectably ; and however we may 
deplore the gradual disappearance 
out of doors of the type of twenty 

ears ago, we still find it inside the 
ouses, where the maid’s white apron 
and the bright cap with its starched 
strings continue to exist in all their 
merit. The French maid goes after 
love, not vanity; but even love 
does not render her less thrifty; 
and, like all other servants of her 
race, she lays by regularly: at two- 
and-twenty she has a small account 
at the savings bank; and at thirty 
she possesses five railway debentures 
or a little rente ; and if she does not 
marry, she has stored up, by the 
time she is an old woman, a few 
hundred pourds, and can go back 
to her village to end her days in 
peace. The men do just the same, 


and the economising prudent spirit 
of the nation is almost as evident 
in them as in the miserly peasants 
who live on nothing but black 
bread, but who have a long stocking 
full of gold hidden away under a 


tile in the floor. 

_ he general characteristics of 
French private servants may be said 
to be activity, cleanly aspect, cheery 
temper, simplicity, and economy ; 
but, as has been already explained, 
they present the most varied types 
and forms, and it is useless to attempt 
to bring them all within the terms 
of any absolute description. It is 
true that the distinctions between the 
various provinces, which were real 
enough a quarter of a century ago, 
are fast disappearing under the level- 
ling influence of railways. The ex- 
ternal differences which may still 
be observed amongst servants, from 
Dunkerque to Bayonne, and thence 
to Nice, are now almost solely phy- 
sical and linguistic. There are still 
discrepancies in patois and in physi- 
ognémy, but all the rest has grown 
pretty much alike; we must go 
far into Brittany to discover even 
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a relic of special costume. The 
equalisation of the wants of masters 
all over the country has outwardly 
brought about a corresponding 
equalisation in the appearance and 
in the knowledge and capacity of 
the. servants who minister to these 
wants; the spread of education and 
the constantly-growing facilities of 
communication will still further 
develop this tendency, and local 
peculiarities will soon have entirely 
disappeared. ‘There will still, how- 
ever remain the radical distinction 
which exists between the town and 
country servant ; and however much 
the influences now at work may unify 
the aspect of the nation, they will 
never entirely destroy the individua- 
lity of each member of it. For these 
two reasons it is improbable that 
it will ever be possible to write 
a complete monography of French 
servants; the subject is too large, 
too infinitely varied, and too deli- 
cately shaded, for any observer to be 
able to seize it in all its parts: all 
he can do is to look at it as a 
whole, and to note the particular 
details which may happen to come 
before his eye: no experience, how- 
ever large, will enable him to effect 
more. And as, unfortunately, the 
exaggerations of the object he is 
studying are far more evident than 
its finer and more hidden elements, 
he will be unconsciously led to 
describe exceptions (all exaggera- 
tions are exceptions), instead of 
limiting himself to the far more 
difficult task of delineating the 
subtle differences which compose 
the average whole. This is_par- 
ticularly true of Paris servants, 
whose eccentricities are more. con- 
spicuous than their virtues, and 
whose defects are more striking 
than their merits. It is rare enough 
to hear a Parisian say that his ser- 
vant is a good fellow; on the con- 
trary, he is generally ready to tell 
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stories against him. This is not 
only ingratitude but folly. It is 
only explainable by the unceasing 
disposition of the French to discover 
something to laugh at, even though 
it be on a matter of keen interest 
to themselves. It is true that ser- 
vants, particularly men, do often 
act in a way which is curious even 
in the land of equality, fraternity, 
and free opinions, and that the 
temptation to publish their sayings 
and doings is sometimes irresistible. 
A few examples may not be out of 
place here. 

A rich tradesman, who lived in 
a great house, and spent tons of 
money, was concluding before the 
siege a negotiation with a servant 
who had just left the Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld - Bisaccia. Every- 
thing was agreed on, and the master 
was on the point of saying, ‘‘ Very 
well, then, come on Monday,” when 
the man interrupted him with 
this communication: ‘There is one 
thing that I must observe to Mon- 
sieur ;—having lived with Monsieur 
_ le Duc, I am accustomed to high 
society ; and though I have now 
consented to take the direction of 
the house of Monsieur, I must warn 
Monsieur that I can announce no 
visitor without a title; consequently, 
Monsieur will have the goodness to 
understand that I shall usher in 
everybody as a Count or a Marquis, 
even though it be the bootmaker or 
the father-in-law of Monsieur.” 

Another man, who had been for 
some months in his place, came to 
his master one morning and in- 
formed him that “the difference 
of political opinions which exist- 
ed between them rendered it im- 
possible for him to continue his 
service.” 

A third had a mania for directing 
all the acts of his mistress. If she 
were going to give a ball, he would 
come privately to her and say, 
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“Madame would do well not to 
give that ball; Madame is not rich, 
and Madame knows that balls are 
very expensive, and that she may 
ruin herself.” If, on the contrary, 
she were going to a ball elsewhere, 
the argument would be: “Is it pru- 
dent for Madame to go to a ball? 
Madame is not accustomed to wear 
low dresses: Madame might catch a 
cold, and the cold might become 
bronchitis; and Madame might 
die, to the grief of everybody, for 
everybody loves Madame.” Ano- 
ther time Madame will say to him, 
“Who rang the bell just now?’ He 
answers, ‘‘ It was Madame’s mother, 
who had something very pressing 
to say to Madame; but as I was 
sure it would tire Madame, I told 
Madame’s mother that Madame was 
not at home.” 

A cook comes for orders for the 
dinner, and is told to provide, 
amongst other things, a leg of mut- 
ton: she replies, “ A leg of mutton! 
Madame appears to entirely forget 
that Pierre’ (the footman) ‘‘ does 
not at all like mutton.” 

Such impudence as these exam- 
ples indicate, is, however, singularly 
rare. The respect which they have 
for themselves generally induces 
French servants to respect their 
masters; and a thousand absurd 
stories, however historically true 
they may-be, would not affect the 
general fact that courtesy, not im- 
pertinence, is the distinctive sign 
of the class which we are examin- 
ing. Sobriety is another of its 
real qualities, not only in drinking, 
but in eating also. Intoxication 
has never been a Gallic vice: it ap- 
peared temporarily in Paris during 
the siege and the Commune, but 
since the peace, all public symptoms 
of it have vanished. Servants scarce- 
ly ever drink, and they mainly feed 
on dishes which would be thrown 
into the dust-hole by the occupants 
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of an English kitchen. , White ha- 
ricots and lentils, vegetable soups, 
and the most elementary forms of 
beef and mutton, are very nourish- 
ing, but they are scarcely tempting. 
The argument that such articles are 
cheap, and that servants ought not 
to be so expensively fed as their 
masters are, would scarcely go down 
in a British servants’-hall, but it is 
admitted and applied all over France, 
where the economy of the kitchen 
is partly based on the simplicity of 
the servants’ dinners, and where, as 
2 rule, there is no complaining on 
the subject. 

Adaptability is another great 
merit of ‘both men and women. 
They are able and willing to do 
each other’s work: none of them 
would ever dream of saying, ‘It’s 
not my place to do it.” If there be 


any reason for it, a cook will clean 
the drawing-room, a footman will 
cook the dinner, a lady’s-maid will 
black the boots, without any growl- 


ing, and rather as fun than other- 
wise. English servants seem to en- 
tertain a sort of contempt for each 
other’s functions, and to look upon 
any momentary exchange of them 
as being degrading to their dignity. 
They contemn the notion of learning 
anything they don’t know, particu- 
larly cookery ; altogether forgetting 
that, if they marry, they will have 
to prepare their own food, and that 
it might be useful to learn a little 
about it beforehand. The French, 
on the contrary, are so versatile, so 
imitative, so eager to pick up scraps 
of knowledge, that they are always 
ready to try their hand at a new occu- 
pation. A good man-servant always 
knows a little of carpentry and up- 
holstery, can mend a broken lock, 
can sew, can fry and stew, can 
bottle wine, and make beds, and 
dust rooms, as if he had been born 
for nothing else. The women— 
most of them, at least—can do all 
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the sorts of women’s work, have 
some small idea of doctoring and 
of the use of medicines, can wash 
and iron, and wait at table. Never 
was the notion of being “gener- 
ally useful” more clearly under- 
stood or more gaily practised than 
by the better part of the Paris 
servants, and by country servants 
almost without exception. And 
when your household is an old one; 
when you have had the luck to get 
together a group which does not 
quarrel ; when the duration of service 
in your house begins to count by 
years; when the heart has grown 
interested on both sides,—then you 
find out what French servants are 
capable of being. Then, when sorrow 
comes, when sickness and death are 
inside your walls—then you get the 
measure of the devotion which equa- 
lity alone can produce. Then come 
long nights spent together watching 
by feverish bedsides, in mutual an- 
guish and with mutual care; then 
come tears that are shed together 
over the common loss, and hands 
that wring yours with the earnest- 
ness of true affection; and after- 
wards, when you are calm enough 
to think, you recognise that those 
servants are indeed your friends. 
Such cases are unfrequent in Paris, 
though even there they are some- 
times found; but in the country 
they are ordinary enough. 

One more distinctive feature of 
the French servant is that you are 
his master; he is not yours. The 
understanding on which he comes 
to you is, that though he is abstract- 
ly your equal, he suspends all pre- 
tension to real equality while he 
is in your service. The fact that he 
can put an end to this suspension 
when he likes, encourages him to 
support it while it lasts. The Eng- 
lish servant is always struggling to 
maintain his imaginary dignity by 
sticking out for the infinitely small 
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privileges which by degrees, and 
under the pressure of necessity, have 
been conferred upon him. The 
Frenchman, feeling that his rights 
as a man are absolutely on a par 
with those of his master, attaches 
vastly less importance to his rights 
as a servant, and is consequently 
ready to do whatever you ask, pro- 
vided only you ask in a way which 
pleases him. The result is, that 
though servants are considered in 
France quite as much as they are 
in England, the consideration takes 
a different form. In England, no 
mistress would venture to disturb 
her servant at his dinner: in France, 
she would unceremoniously send 
him out, if necessary, on an errand 
of two hours between his soup and 
his meat, and the man would go 
cheerily and without a growl. He 
does this because he knows that, 
if he fell ill, that same mistress 
would tend him with her own hands; 
that her children would come and 
read to him; and that he would re- 


ceive the signs of sympathy which 


indicate mutual regard. Of course 
none of these descriptions have any 
universal application; France con- 
tains plenty of bad masters and 
plenty of bad servants ; but what is 
absolutely true is, that, as a rule, 
the French servant is capable not 
only of rendering the highest class 
of service in all its details, and 
in the most varied forms, but also 
of rendering that service with a 
natural simplicity and matter-of- 
course interest which doubles its 
value. His conduct depends partly 
on his own temper, but still more 
on the attitude of his master towards 
him. The secret of the French ser- 
vant lies in the way he is handled. 
He is susceptible of a good deal of 
education; he may be developed 
to a high standard of ability in his 
trade, and to sincere devotion to his 
master. If he becomes a scamp, it 
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is ordinarily because he has been 
entirely neglected by the people he 
serves. It may, however, be said, 
to the honour of many French fami- 
lies, that their system of action at 
home is to try to make the best of 
the material at their disposal. They 
recognise that the science of living 
is worthy of study and close pur- 
suit; that it is, like happiness, an 
object which needs tender nursing 
and constant watchfulness; that 
there is no error greater than to 
suppose that it will necessarily go 
on by itself like a clock that is just 
wound up; and that to maintain it 
in its best form it is essential to 
keep it incessantly in view, and to 
modify its treatment as its condi- 
tions change. This is the true phi- 
losophy of home-life ; this is an act 
in which the French excel, and 
in which they are singularly aided 
by the supple plasticity of their 
servants. 

Beyond the general definitions 
which have already been expressed 
here, no résumé of the subject can 
be safely attempted ; indeed, it may 
be that, in seeking to approach pre- 
cision, these definitions are too ab- 
solute. Still, though inapplicable 
as a law, they are certainly fairly 
exact, and they correctly express 
general tendencies even if they do 
not correctly express facts. Nothing 
more can be attempted; the matter 
is too vast, and its elements are too 
infinitely varied. 

And now that we have looked 
through the nature and the conduct 
of French servants—now that we 
have recognised their situation in 
society and their relations towards 
their masters—let us come back to 
our starting-point, and ask ourselves . 
what lesson we can learn, what 
teaching we can apply, from the ex- 
perience we have gained. If we are 
honest, we shall surely recognise 
that the moral position of servants 
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is higher in France than it is in 
England, that no abandonment of 
dignity is required from them, that 
mutual respect is the general basis 
of the connection between them and 
their employers. We shall further 
acknowledge that the Frenchman, 
from his sobriety, his gay temper, 
his willingness, and his usually 
extensive capabilities, is, on the 
whole, a pleasanter and more use- 
ful servitor than the average of 
Englishmen. It can scarcely be 
said that all these differences spring 
solely from peculiarities of national 
temperament, and that the French- 
man is what he is solely because he 
is a Frenchman. That, of course, 
supplies a partial explanation of the 
question ; but there are other far more 
potent causes at work. If it were 
possible to sum up those causes in 
one word, we should have no alter- 
native but to say that the principal 
defects of English servants, and the 
grave difficulties which their exigen- 


cies have created during the last 
thirty years, are due to the vanity of 


their masters. Surrounded on all 
sides by the aspirations and the dis- 
cortent of the lower classes, the Eng- 
lish persist in regulating their ser- 
vants by rules of vanity. They screw 
them down, they keep them at a 
haughty distance, they remind them 
many times a-day that they are ab- 
solute inferiors. The natural result is, 
that the English servant gives what 
he is bound to give, but no more; he 
offers nothing of his own accord, for 
he has engaged his body, not his 
heart. He lives in a state of per- 
manent secret resentment. He does 
not rebel, because the moment has 
not come for that; but if ever he 


* should get a chance hereafter, he 


will fix his own conditions, which, 
apparently, will be very different 
from those under which he now 
exists. The master is not more sat- 
isfied than the man, but he makes 
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no attempt to change the odious 
double tyranny which each exercises 
towards the other. Vanity, the 
curse of modern England, prompts 
them both. Neither of them has 
yet conceived that he would be hap- 
pier if he were natural—if he ceased 
to indignantly stand up for little 
rights and little privileges, which, 
regarded either morally or philo- 
sophically, are simply contemptible. 
In France, where all rights are equal, 
no one has rights to defend; and 
though that solution of the difficulty 
is inapplicable publicly in England 
—in our time at least—surely it 
would not be impossible to try it 
privately in a few houses, with cho- 
sen servants, in order to see whether 
English natures cannot be raised to 
the French level. It can scarcely 
be seriously urged that an English 
servant cannot be cured of his spe- 
cial vanity—that he cannot be raised, 
by example and with teaching, 
above the sham dignity he affects 
—that he cannot be induced to 
regard service as a state of life 
implying a general obligation to 
aid whenever aid is wanted, and 
not as a duty strictly limited to 
laying the cloth and drawing 
corks in one case, or to pure house- 
maiding in another. An English 
“general servant,” like the maid-of- 
all-work, is incapable of doing any 
one thing well; it will therefore na- 
turally be argued that if a butler or 
a lady’s-maid were to sometimes 
discharge other functions than their 
own, they would cease to do their 
own work well. But really it 
would be degrading to England to 
admit such a thing as that. Why 
should not an Englishman do any- 
thing as well as a Frenchman? The 
answer, in this special case, is, Be- 
cause he won’t. But if he were en- 
couraged to try, by kind words and 
clear reasons, and rewarded in the 
event of success, is it certain that 
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he would persist in his refusal ? If 
English masters could attain suffi- 
cient wisdom—could _ sufficiently 
shake off the bonds of conventional 
pride in which they have been 
brought up—to call their servants 
together and discuss the whole thing 
with them calmly and without pre- 
judice, who can pretend that the 
whole system might not be modified, 
without a shock, to the infinite ad- 
vantage of aH concerned? Try it. 
Say to your household, “ My friends, 
in France masters and servants do 
not regard each other as enemies, 
and do not each stand out for every 
inch of what we call ‘rights.’ They 
give and take. The servant looks 
upon his master as a friend, and 
does all he can to be of use to him 
without haggling over the conditions 
of his ‘place.’ The master treats 


his servants kindly, and chats and 
laughs with them ; and it really ap- 
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pears that they get on over there 
vastly better than we do—that, the 
work is better done, that housekeep- 
ing is less expensive, all because 
everybody has the same end in view 
—that end being mutual satisfac- 
tion. Now, my friends, let us see 
if we can imitate the French. I 
shall begin, for it is my duty to set 
the example, and to show you how 
to vanquish old habits and old pre- 
judices.” What do you suppose 
your servants would say and do? 
They might be a little puzzled at 
first; but if you acted with tact and 
sense, you would soon guide them 
to the right road, weeding out the 
incorrigibles whom you might dis- 
cover to be unworthy of your guid- 
ance. 

If such an end as this were at- 
tained even in half-a-dozen houses, 
this glimpse at French servants 
will have served a useful object. 
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CHAPTER XXI.-——CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


Tuose justices of the peace, al- 
though appointed by his Majesty, 
have never been a comfort to me, 
saving only Colonel Lougher. They 
never seein to understand me, or to 
make out my desires, or to take me 
at my word, as much as I take them 
at theirs. My desire has always 
been to live in a painfully loyal 
manner, to put up with petty in- 
sults from customers who know no 
better, leaving them to _self-reflec- 
tion, and if possible to repentance, 
while I go my peaceful way, nor let 
them hear their money jingle, or 
even spend it in their sight. To be 


pleased and trustful also with the 
folk who trust in me, and rather to 
abandon much, and give back two- 
pence in a shilling, than cause any 
purchaser self-reproach for having 


sworn falsely before the bench,— 
now if all this would not do, to 
keep me out of the session-books, 
can any man point out a clearer proof 
of the vicious administration of 
what they call ‘‘ justice ” around our 
parts? And when any trumpery 
case was got up, on purpose to 
worry and plague me, the only 
chance left me, of any fair-play, 
was to throw up my day’s work, 
and wear out my shoes in trudging 
to Candleston Court, to implore that 
good Colonel Lougher to happen to 
sit on the bench that day. 

When those two gentlemen alight- 
ed from that rickety old coach, and 
ordered that very low constable to 
pace to and fro at the door of my 
house, boldly I came out to meet 
them, having injured no man, nor 
done harm of any sort that I could 
think of, lately. Stew came first, a 
man of no lineage, but pushed on by 
impudence; ‘ Anthony Stew can 


look you through,” an English 
poacher said of him; and this he 
tried always to do with me, and 
thoroughly welcome he was to suc- 
ceed. 

I will not say that my inner 
movements may not have been un- 
easy, in spite of all my rectitude; 
however, I showed their two wor- 
ships inside, in the very best style 
of the quarter-deck, such as I had 
gathered from that coroneted cap- 
tain, my proud connection with 
whom, perhaps, I may have spoken 
of ere this, or at any rate ought to 
have done so, for I had the honour 
of swabbing his pumps for him al- 
most every morning; and he was 
kind enough to call me “ Davy.” 

Every Briton, in his own house, 
is bound to do his utmost; so I 
touched my grey forelock, and made 
two good bows, and set a chair for 
each of them, happening to have no 
more just now, though with plenty 
of money to buy them. Self-con- 
trolled as I always am, many things 
had tried me, of late, almost to the 
verge of patience ; such imputations 
as fall most tenderly on a sorrowful 
widower; and my pure admiration 
of Bardie, and certainty of her lofty 
birth, had made me the more de- 
spise such foulness. So it came to 
pass that two scandalous men were 
given over by the doctors (for the 
pole [ had cut was a trifle too thick,) 
nevertheless they recovered bravely, 
and showed no more gratitude to- 
wards God, than to take out war- 
rants against me! But their low 
devices were frustrated by the charge 
being taken before Colonel Lougher. 
And what did that excellent magis- 
trate do? He felt himself com- 
pelled to do something. Therefore 
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he fined me a shilling per head, for 
the two heads broken, with 10s. 
costs (which he paid, as_ usual), 
and gave me a very severe repri- 
mand. 

“Llewellyn,” he said, “‘the time 
is come for you to leave off this 
course of action. I do not wonder 
that you felt provoked; but you 
must seek for satisfaction in the 
legal channels. Suppose these men 
had possessed thin heads, why you 
might have been guilty of murder! 
Make out his commitment to Cardiff 
Gaol, in default of immediate pay- 
ment.” 

All this was good, and sus- 
tained one’s faith in the efficacy of 
British law; and trusting that no- 
‘thing might now be amiss in the 
minds of these two magistrates, I 
fetched the block of sycamore, 
whereupon my fish were in the 
habit of having their fins and tails 
chopped off; and there I sate down, 
and presented myself both ready 
and respectful. On the other hand, 
my visitors looked very grave and 
silent; whether it were to prolong 
my doubts, or as having doubts of 
their own, perhaps. 

“Your worships,” I began at last, 
in fear of growing timorous, with 
any longer waiting—‘ Your worships 
must have driven far.” 

“To see you, Llewellyn,” Squire 
Stew said, with a nasty snap, hop- 
ing the more to frighten me. 

“Not only a.pleasure to me, your 
worships, but a very great honour 
to my poor house. What will 
your worships be pleased to eat? 
Butcher’s meat I would have had, 
if only [ had known of it. But one 
thing I can truly say, my cottage 
has the best of fish.” 

“That I can believe,” said Stew ; 
“because you sell all the worst to 
me. Another sucha trick, Llewellyn, 
and I have you in the stocks.” 

This astonished me so much—for 
his fish had never died over four 
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days—that nothing but my counte- 
nance could express my feelings. 

“[ crave your pardon, Justice 
Stew,” said the tall grey gentleman 
with the velvet coat, as he rose in 
a manner that overawed me, for he 
stood a good foot over Anthony 
Stew, and a couple of inches over 
me; “may we not enter upon the 
matter which has led us to this 
place ?” 

“Certainly, Sir Philip, certainly,” 
Stew replied, with a style which 
proved that Sir Philip must be of 
no small position; ‘‘all I meant, 
Sir Philip, was just to let you see 
the sort of fellow we have to deal 
with.” 

“My integrity is well known,” I 
answered, turning from him to the 
gentleman ; “ not only in this parish, 
but for miles and miles round. It 
is not my habit to praise myself; 
and in truth I find no necessity. 
Even a famous newspaper, so far 
away as Bristol, the celebrated 
‘Felix Farley’s Journal ’——” 

“Just so,” said the elder gentle- 
man ; “it is that which has brought 
us here; although, as I ‘fear, on a 
hopeless errand.” 

With these words he leaned away, 
as if he had been long accustomed 
to be disappointed. ‘To me it was 
no small relief to find their business 
peaceable, and that neither a hare 
which had rushed at me like a lion 
through a gate by moonlight, nor a 
stupid covey of partridges (nineteen 
in number, which gave me no peace 
while excluded from my dripping- 
pan), nor even a pheasant cock 
whose crowing was of the most in- 
sulting, tone,—that none of these 
had been complaining to the bench 
emboldened me, and renewed my 
sense of reason. But I felt that 
Justice Stew could not be trusted 
for a moment to take this point in 
a proper light. Therefore I kept 
my wits in the chains, taking sound- 
ings of them both. 
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“Now, Llewellyn, no nonsense, 
mind!” began Squire Stew, with 
his face like a hatchet, and scollops 
over his eyebrows: ‘‘ what we are 
come for is very simple, and need 
not unsettle your conscience, as you 
have allowed it to do, I fear. Keep 
your aspect of innocent wonder for 
the next time you are brought before 
me. I only wish your fish were as 
bright and slippery as you are.” 

““*May I humbly ask what matter 
it pleases your worship to be think- 
ing of ?” 

““Oh, of course, you cannot ima- 
gine, Davy. But let that pass, as you 
were acquitted, by virtue of your 
innocent face, in the teeth of all the 
evidence. If you had only dropped 
your eyes, instead of wondering so 
much—but never mind, stare as 
you may, some day we shall be 
sure to have you.” 

Now, I will put it to anybody 
whether this was not too bad, in 
my own house, and with the Bench 
seated on my own best chairs! How- 
ever, knowing what a man he was, 
and how people do attribute to me 
things I never dreamed of, and what 
little chance a poor man has if he 
takes to contradiction, all I did was 
to look my feelings, which were 
truly virtuous. Nor were they lost 
upon Sir Philip. 

“You will forgive me, good sir, I 
hope,” he said to Squire Anthony; 
“but unless we are come with any 
charge against this—Mr. Llewellyn, 
it is hardly fair to reopen any awk- 
ward questions of which he has been 
acquitted. In his own house, more- 
over, and when he has offered kind 
hospitality to us—in a word, I will 
say no more.” 

Here he stopped, for fear perhaps 
of vexing the other magistrate ; and 
I touched my grizzled curl and said, 
“Sir, I thank you for a gentle- 
man.” This was the way to get on 
with me, instead of driving and bul- 
lying; for a gentleman or a lady 
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can lead me to any extremes of 
truth ; but not a lawyer, much less 
a justice. And Anthony Stew had 
no faith in truth, unless she came 
out to his own corkscrew. 

“British tar,” he exclaimed, with 
his nasty sneer; ‘now for some 
more of your heroism! You look as 
if you were up for doing something 
very glorious. Ihave seen that col- 
our in your cheeks when you sold me 
a sewin that shone in the dark. A 
glorious exploit ; wasn’t it now ?” 

“That it was, your worship, to 
such a customer as you.” 

While Anthony Stew was digest- 
ing this, which seemed a_ puzzle to 
him, the tall grey gentleman, feeling 
but little interest in my commerce, 
again desired to hurry matters, 
“Forgive me again, I beseech you, 
good sir; but ere long it will be 
dark, and as yet we have learned 
nothing.” 

‘Leave it all to me, Sir Philip; 
your wisest plan is to leave it to me. 
I know all the people around these 
parts, and especially this fine fellow. 
I have made a sort of study of him, 
because I consider him what I may 
call a thoroughly typical character.” 

“Tam not a typical character,” I 
answered, over-hastily, for I found 
out afterwards what he meant. “TI 
never tipple; but when I drink, my 
rule is to go through with it.” 

Squire Stew laughed loud at my mis- 
take, as if he had been a great scholar 
himself ; and even Sir Philip smiled 
a little in his sweet and lofty man- 
ner. No doubt but I was vexed 
for a moment, scenting (though I 
could not see) error on my own part. 
But now I might defy them both, 
ever to write such a book as this. 
For vanity has always been so for- 
eign to my nature, that I am sure to 
do my best, and, after all, think 
nothing of it, so long as people 
praise me. And now, in spite of 
all rude speeches, if Sir Philip had 
only come without that Squire An- 
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thony, not a thing of all that hap- 
pened would I have retained from 
him. It is hopeless for people to 
say that my boat crippled speech on 
my part. Tush! I would have 
pulled her plug out on the tail of 
the Tuskar rather than one mo- 
ment stand against the light for 
Bardie. 

Squire Stew asked me all sorts of 
questions having no more substance 
in them than the blowing-hole at 
the end of an egg, or the bladder of 
a skate-fish. All of these I answered 
boldly, finding his foot outside my 
shoes. And so he came back again, 
as they do after trying foolish ex- 
cursions, to the very point he started 
with. 

“Am I to understand, my good 
fellow, that the ship, which at least 
you allow to be wrecked, may have 
been or might have been something 
like a foreigner ?” 

“Therein lies the point whereon 
your worship cannot follow me, 
any more than could the coroner. 
Neither he nor his clerk, nor the 
rest of the jury, would listen to 
common-sense about it. That ship 
no more came from Appledore than 
a whale was hatched from a herring’s 
egg.” 

“T knew it, I knew it,” broke in 
Sir Philip. ‘They have only small 
coasters at Appledore. I said that 
the newspaper-must be wrong. How- 
ever, for the sake of my two poor 
sons, I am bound to leave no clue 
unfollowed. There is nothing more 
to be done, Mr. Stew, except to ex- 
press my many and great obligations 
for your kindness.” Herewith he 
made a most stately bow, and gave 
even me a corner of it. 

“Stay, Sir Philip; one moment 
more. This fellow is such a crafty 
file. Certain I am that he never 
would look so unnaturally frank and 
candid unless he were in his most 
slippery mood. You know the old 
proverb, I daresay, ‘Put a Taffy on 
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his mettle, he'll boil Old Nick in 
his own fish-kettle.’ Dyo, where 
did your boat come from ?” 

This question he put in a very 
sudden, and I might well say vicious, 
manner, darting a glance at me like 
the snake’s tongues in the island of 
Das Cobras. I felt such contempt 
that I turned my back, and gave 
him a view of the “‘ boofely buckens” 
admired so much by Bardie. 

‘““Well done!” he cried. ‘“ Your 
resources, Dyo, are an infinite credit 
to you. And, do you know, when I 
see your back, I can almost place 
some faith in you. It is broad and 
flat and sturdy, Dyo. Ah! many a 
fine hare has swung there head down- 
wards. Nevertheless, we must see 
this boat.” 

Nothing irritates me more than 
what low Englishmen call “ chaff.” 
I like to be pleasant and jocular upon 
other people; but I don’t like that 
sort of thing tried upon me when I 
am not inthehumour for it. There- 
fore I answered crustily, 

“Your worship is welcome to 
see my boat, and go to sea in her 
if you please, with the plug out of 
her bottom. Under Porthcawl 
Point she lies; and all the people 
there know all about her. Only, I 
will beg your worship to excuse 
my presence, lest you should have 
low suspicions that I came to twist 
their testimony.” 

“ Well said, David! well said, 
my fine fellow! Almost I begin to 
believe thee, in spite of all experi- 
ence. Now, Sir Philip.” 

“Your pardon, good sir; I fol- 
low you into the carriage.” 

So off they set to examine my boat ; 
and I hoped to see no more of them, 
for one thing was certain—to wit, 
that their coachman never would 
face the sandhills, and no road ever 
is, or ever can be, to Porthcawl; so 
that these two worthy gentlemen 
needs must exert their noble legs 
for at least one-half of the distance. 
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And knowing that Squire Stew’s 
soles were soft, I thought it a bless- 
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ing for him to improve the only soft 
part about him. 


CHAPTER XXII.—ANOTHER DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Highly pleased with these reflec- 
tions, what did I do but take a pipe, 
and sit like a lord at my own door- 
way, having sent poor Bunny with 
a smack to bed, because she had 
shown curiosity: for this leading 
vice of the female race cannot be 
too soon discdéuraged. But now I 
began to fear almost that it would 
be growing too dark very soon for 
me to see what became of the car- 
riage returning with those two wor- 
ships. Moreover, I felt that I had 
no right to let them go so easily, 
without even knowing Sir Philip’s 
surname, or what might be the 
especial craze which had led them 
to honour me so. And sundry other 


considerations slowly prevailed over 
me; until it would have gone sore 
with my mind, to be kept in the dark 


concerning them. So, when heavy 
dusk of autumn drove in over the 
notch of sandhills from the far-away of 
sea, and the green of grass was gone, 
and you hardly could tell a boy from 
a girl among the children playing, 
unless you knew their mothers; I, 
rejoicing in their pleasure, quite 
forgot the justices. For all our 
children have a way of letting out 
their liveliness, such as makes old 
people feel a longing to be in with 
them. Not like Bardie, of course; 
but still a satisfactory feeling. And 
the better my tobacco grew, the 
sweeter were my memories. 

Before I had courted my wife 
and my sweethearts (a dozen and 
a-half perhaps, or at the outside say 
two dozen) anything more than twice 
a-piece, in the gentle cud of memory ; 
and with very quiet sighs indeed, 
for echoes of great thumping ones; 
and just as [ wondered what execu- 
tion a beautiful child, with magni- 


ficent legs, would do, when I lay in 
the churchyard —all of a heap I was 
fetched out of dreaming into com- 
mon-sense again. There was the 
great yellow coach at the corner of 
the old grey wall that stopped the 
sand; and all the village children 
left their ‘hide - and - seek” to 
whisper. Having fallen into a dif- 
ferent mood from that of curiosity, 
and longing only for peace just now, 
or tender styles of going, back went 
I into my own cottage, hoping to hear 
them smack whip and away. Even 
my hand was on the bolt—for a bolt 
I had now on account of the cats, 
who understand every manner of 
latch, wherever any fish be—and 
perhaps it is a pity that I did not 
shoot it. 

But there came three heavy 
knocks; and [ scarcely had time to 
unbutton my coat, in proof of their 
great intrusion, before I was forced 
to show my face, and beg to know 
their business. 

“Now, Dyo, Dyo,” said that 
damned Stew [saving your presence, 
I can’t call him else]; “this is a 
little too bad of you! Retiring ere 
dusk! Aha! aha! And how many 
hours after midnight will you keep 
your hornpipes up, among the ‘ jolly 
sailors!’ Great Davy, I admire 
you.” 

I saw that it was not in his power 
to enter into my state of mind: nor 
could I find any wit in his jokes, 
supposing them to be meant for such. 

‘Well, what did your worships 
think of Porthcawl?” I asked, after 
setting the chairs again, while | 
bustled about for my tinder-box : 
“did you happen to come across the 
man whose evil deeds are always 
being saddled upon me ?” 
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‘‘We found a respectable worthy 
Scotchman, whose name is Alexander 
Macraw; and who told us more in 
about five minutes than we got out 
of you in an hour or more. He 
has given us stronger reason to hope 
that we may be on the right track 
at last to explain a most painful 
mystery, and relieve Sir Philip 
from the most cruel suspense and 
anxiety.” 

At these words of Squire Anthony, 
the tall grey gentleman with the 
velvet coat bowed, and would fain 
have spoken, but feared perhaps that 
his voice would tremble. 

“Macraw thinks it highly prob- 
able,” Justice Stew continued, “ that 
the ship, though doubtless a foreign- 
er, may have touched on the oppo- 
site coast for supplies, after a long 
ocean voyage: and though Sir Philip 
has seen your boat, and considers it 
quite a stranger, that proves nothing 
either way, as the boat of course 
would belong to the ship. But one 
very simple and speedy way there 
is of settling the question. You 


thought proper to conceal the fact 
that the Coroner had committed to 
your charge as foreman of the jury 
—and a precious jury it must have 
been—so as to preserve near the 
spot, in case of any inquiry, the 


dress of the poor child washed 
ashore. This will save us the 
journey to Sker, which in the dusk 
would be dangerous. David Llewel- 
lyn, produce that dress, under my 
authority,” 

“That I will, your worship, with 
the greatest pleasure. I am sure [ 
would have told you all about it, if I 
had only thought of it.” 

“Ahem!” was all Squire Stew’s 
reply, for a horribly suspicious man 
hates such downright honesty. But 
without taking further notice of him, 
I went to my locker of old black 
oak, and thence I brought that 
upper garment something like a 
pinafore, the sight of which had 
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produced so strong an effect upon 
the Coroner. It was made of the 
very finest linen, and perhaps had 
been meant for the child to wear in 
lieu of a frock in some hot climate. 
As I brought this carefully up to 
the table, Squire Stew cried, “ Light 
another candle,” just as if I kept 
the village shop! This I might 
have done at one time, if it had only 
happened to me, at the proper per-. 
iod, to marry the niece of the man 
that lived next door to the chapel, 
where they dried the tea - leaves. 
She took a serious liking to me, with 
my navy trousers on; but I was 
fool enough to find fault with a little 
kink in her starboard eye. I could 
have carried on such a trade, with 
my knowledge of what people are, 
and description of foreign climates— 
however it was not to be, and I had 
to buy my candlés. 

As soon as we made a fine strong: 
light, both the gentlemen came nigh, 
tod Sir Philip, who had said so 
little, even now forbore to. speak. 
I held the poor dress, tattered by 
much beating on the points of rocks ;: 
and as I unrolled it slowly, he with- 
drew his long white hands, lest we 
should remark their quivering. 

‘““You are not such fools as I 
thought,” said Stew ; “it is a coronet 
beyond doubt. I can trace the lines 
and crossings, though the threads 
are frayed a little. And here in the 
corner, a moneygrum—ah ! you never 
saw that, you stupes—do you know’ 
the mark, sir ?” 

“T do not,” Sir Philip answered, . 
and seemed unable to fetch more 
words ; and then like a strong man 
turned away, to hide all disappoint- 
ment. Even Anthony Stew had the 
manners to feel that here was a sor- 
row beyond his depth, and he covered 
his sense of it, like a gentleman, by 
some petty talk with me. And it 
made me almost respect him to find 
that he dropped all his banter, as out 
of season. 


2 u- 
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But presently the tall grey gentle- 
man recovered from his loss of hope, 
and with a fine brave face regarded 
us. And his voice was firm and very 
sweet. 

“Tt is not right for me to cause 
you pain by my anxieties; and I 
fear that you will condemn me for 
dwelling upon them overmuch. But 
you, Mr. Stew, already know, and 
you my friend have a right to know, 
after your kind and ready help, that 
it is not only the piteous loss of 
two little innocent children, very 
dear ones both of them, but also the 
loss of fair repute to an honourable 
family, and the cruel suspicion cast 
upon a fine brave fellow, who would 
scorn, sir, who would scorn, for the 
wealth of all this kingdom, to hurt 
the hair of a baby’s head.” 

Here Sir Philip’s voice was choked 
‘with indignation more than sorrow, 
:and he sate down quickly, and 
‘waved his hand, as much as to say, 
*“Tam an old fool, I had much bet- 
. ter not pretend to talk.” And much 

as I longed to know all about it, of 
- course it was not my place to ask. 

‘“‘Exactly, my dear sir, exactly,” 
Squire Anthony went on, for the 
sake of saying something; ‘TI un- 
derstand you, my dear sir, and feel 
for you, and respect you greatly for 
your manly fortitude under this sad 
- calamity. Trust in Providence, my 
dear sir; as indeed I need not tell 
you.” 

“T will do my best; but this is 
now the seventh disappointment we 
have had. It would have been a 
‘ heavy blow, of course, to have found 
the poor little fellow dead. But 
even that, with the recovery of the 
other, would have been better than 
this dark mystery, and, above all, 
would have freed the living from 
these maddening suspicions. But 
as it is, we must: try to bear it, and 
to? say, ‘God’s will be done.’ But 
T am thinking too much about our- 
: Selves. Mr. Stew, I am very ungrate- 
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ful not to think more of your conve- 
nience. You must be longing to be 
at home.” 

“At your service, Sir Philip— 
quite at your service. My time is 
entirely my own.” 

This was simply a bit of brag; 
and I saw that he was beginning to 
fidget ; for, bold as his worship was 
on the bench, we knew that he was 
but a coward at board, where Mrs. 
Stew ruled with a rod of iron: and 
now it was long past dinner-time, even 
in the finest houses. 

“One thing more, then, before we 
go,” answered Sir Philip, rising; 
“according to the newspaper, and 
as I hear, one young maiden was 
really saved from that disastrous 
shipwreck. I wish we could have 
gone on to see her; but I must 
return to-morrow morning, having 
left many anxious hearts behind. 
And to cross the sands in the 
dark, they say, is utterly impos- 
sible.” 

“Not at all, Sir Philip,” said I, 
very tirmly, for I honestly wished 
to go through with it; “ although the 
sand is very deep, there is no fear at 
all, if one knows the track. It is 
only the cowardice of these people 
ever since the sand-storm. I would 
answer to take you in the darkest 
night, if only I had ever learned to 
drive.” But Anthony Stew broke in 
with a smile. 

“Tt would grieve me to sit behind 
you, Dyo, and I trow that Sir Philip 
would never behold Appledore again. 
There is nothing these sailors will not 
attempt.” 

Although I could sit the ow- 
thwart of a cart very well, with a 
boy to drive me, and had often advis- 
ed the hand at the tiller, and some- 
times as much as held the whip, all 
this, to my diffidence, seemed too 
little to warrant me in navigating a 
craft that carried two horses. 

Sir Philip looked at’ me, and per- 
haps he thought that I had not the 
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cut of a coachman. However, all 
he said was this : 

“In spite of your kindness, Mr. 
Stew, and your offer, my good sir”— 
this was to me, with much dignity 
—“T perceive that we must not 
think of it. And of what use could 
it be except to add new troubles to 
old ones? Sir, I have trespassed too 
much on your kindness; in a minute 
[ will follow you.” Anthony Stew, 
being thus addressed, was only too 
glad to skip into the carriage. ‘“ By, 
by, Dyo,” he cried; “mend your 
ways, if you can, my man. I think 
you have told fewer lies than usual ; 
knock off one every time of speak- 
ing, and in ten years you will speak 
the truth.” 

Of this low rubbish I took no 
heed any more than any one would 
who knows me, especially as I be- 
held Sir Philip signalling with his 
purse to me, so that Stew might not 
be privy to it. Entering into the 


spirit of this, I had some pleasant 


memories of gentlemanly actions 
done by the superior classes towards 
me, but longer agone than I could 
have desired. And now being out 
of the habit of it, I showed some 
natural reluctance to begin again, 
unless it were really worth my 
while. Sir Philip understood my 
feelings, and I rose in his esteem, 
so that half-cuineas went back to 
his pocket, and guineas tovk the 
place of them. 

“Mr. Llewellyn, I know,” he 
said, “that you have served your 
country well; and it grieves me to 
think that on my account you have 
met with some harsh words to-day.” 

“Tf your worship only knew how 
little a thing of that sort moves me 
when I think of the great injustice. 
But I suppose it must be expected 
by a poor man such as I am. Jus- 
tice Stew is spoiled by having so 
many rogues to deal with. I always 
make allowance for him; and of 
course [ know that he likes to play 
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with the lofty character I bear. If 
I had his house and his rich estate 
—but it does not matter—after all, 
what are we ?” 

“Ah, you may well say that, Lle- - 
wellyn. Two months ago I could 
not have believed—but who are we 
to find fault with the doings of our 
Maker? All will be right if we 
trust in him, although it is devilish 
hard todo. But that poor maid at 
that wretched place—what is to be- 
come of her ?” 

“She has me to look after her, 
your worship, and she shall not 
starve while I have a penny.” 

““Bravely said, Llewellyn! My 
son is a sailor, and I understand 
them. I know that I can trust you 
fully to take charge of a trifle for 
her.” 

“T love the maid,” I answered 
truly ; “I would sooner rob myself 
than her.” 

‘“‘Of course you would, after sav- 
ing her life. I have not time to sa 
much to you, only take this trifle 
for the benefit of that poor thing.” 

From a red leathern bag he took 
out ten guineas, and hastily plunged 
them into my hand, not wishing 
Stew to have knowledge of it. But 
I was desirous that everybody should 
have the chance to be witness of it, 
and sol held my hand quite open. 
And just at that moment our Bunny 
snored. 

““What! have you children your- 
self, Llewellyn? I thought that 
you were an old bachelor.” 

“An ancient widower, your wor- 
ship, with a little grandchild; and 
how to keep her to the mark, with 
father none and mother none, quite 
takes me off my head sometimes. 
Let me light your honour to your 
carriage.” 

““Not for a moment, if you please ; 
I wish I had known all this before. 
Mr. Stew never told me a word of 
this.” , 

“It would have been strange if 
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he had,” said I; “he is always so 
bitter against me, because he can 
never prove anything.” 

“Then, Llewellyn, you must 
oblige me. Spend this trifle in 


clothes and things for that little 
snorer.” 
He gave me a little crisp affair, 


CHAPTER XXIII.—INTO GOOD 


In spite of all that poor landsmen 
say about equinoxial gales and so 
on, we often have the loveliest wea- 
ther of all the year in September. 
{f this sets in, it lasts sometimes for 
three weeks or a month together. 
Then the sky is bright and fair, 
with a firm and tranquil blue, not so 
deep of tint or gentle as the blue of 
springtide, but more truly staid and 
placid, and far more trustworthy. 
The sun, both when he rises over 
the rounded hills behind the cliffs, 
_fad when he sinks into the level of 
the width of waters, shines with 
ripe and quiet lustre, to complete a 
year of labour. As the eastern in 
the morning, so at sunset the west- 
ern heaven glows with an even flush 
of light through the entire depth 
pervading, and unbroken by any 
cloud. Then at dusk the dew fog 
-wavers in white stripes over the 
meadow-land, or in winding combes 
benighicd pillows down, and leaves 
its impress a sparkling path for the 
sun’s return. To my mind no other 
part of the year is pleasanter than 
this end of harvest, with golden 
stubble, and orchards gleaming, and 
the hedgerows turning red. Then 
fish are in season, and fruit is whole- 
some, and the smell of sweet brew- 
ing is rich on the air. 

This beautiful weather it was that 
tempted Colonel Lougher and Lady 
Bluett to take a trip for the day to 
Sker. The distance from Candles- 
ton Court must be at least two good 
leagues of sandy road, or rather of 
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feeling like a child’s caul dried, and 
I thought it was no more than that. 
However, I touched my brow and 
thanked him as he went to the car- 
riage-steps ; and after consulting all 
the village, I found it a stanch 
pledge from the Government for no 
less than five pound sterling. 


SOCIETY. 


sand without any road, for a great 
part of the journey. Therefore, 
instead of their heavy coach, they 
took a light two-wheeled car, and a 
steady-going. pony, which was very 
much wiser of them. Also, which 
was wiser still, they had a good 
basket of provisions, intending to 
make a long sea-side day, and ex- 
pecting a lively appetite. I saw 
them pass through Newton, as I 
chanced to be mending my nets by 
the well; and I touched my hat to 
the Colonel of course, and took it 
off to the lady. The Colonel was 
driving himself, so as not to be cum- 
bered with any servant; and hap- 
pening to see such a basket of food, 
I felt pretty sure there would be 
some over, for the quality never eat 
like us. Then it came into my 
memory that they could not bear 
Kvan Thomas, and it struck me all 
of a sudden that it might be well 
worth my while to happen to mect 
them upon their return, before they 
passed any poor houses, as well as 
to happen to be swinging an empty 
basket conspicuously. It was a pro- 
vident thought of mine, and turned 
out as well as its foresight deserved. 

They passed a very pleasant day 
at Sker (as I was told that evening), 
pushing about among rocks and 
stones, and routing out this, that, 
and the other, of shells and sea- 
weed and star-fish, and all the rest 
of the rubbish, such as amuses great 
gentry, because they have nothing 
to do for their living. And though 
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money is nothing to them, they al- 
ways seem to reckon what they find 
by money-value. Not Colonel Lou- 
gher, of course, I mean, and even 
less Lady Bluett. I only speak of 
some grand people who come raking 
along our beach. And of all of these 
there was nobody with the greedi- 
ness Anthony Stew had. A crab 
that had died in changing his shell 
would hardly come amiss to him. 
Let that pass—who cares about him ? 
I wish to speak of better people. 
The Colonel, though he could not 
keep ill-will against any one on 
earth, did not choose to be indebted 
to Sker-grange for even so much as 
a bite of hay for his pony. Partly, 
perhaps, that he might not appear 
to play false to his own tenantry; 
for the Nottage farmers, who held 
of the Colonel, were always at feud 
with Evan Thomas. Therefore he 
baited the pony himself, after easing 
off some of the tackle, and moored 
him to an ancient post in a little 
sheltered hollow. Their rations also 
he left in the car, for even if any 
one did come by, none would ever 
think of touching this good magis- 
trate’s property. 

Quite early in the afternoon, their 
appetites grew very brisk by reason 
of the crisp sea-breeze and sparkling 
freshness of the waves. Accord- 
ingly, after consultation,-they agreed 
that the time was come to see what 
Crumpy, their honest old butler, had 
put into the basket. The Colonel 
held his sister’s hand to help her up 
rough places, and. breasting a little 
crest of rushes, they broke upon a 
pretty sight, which made them both 
say “hush,” and wonder. 

In a hollow place of sand, spread 
with dry white bones, skates’ pouch- 
es, blades of cuttle-fish, sea-snail 
shells, and all the other things that 
storm and sea drive into and out of 
the sands, a very tiny maid was 
sitting, holding audience all alone. 
She seemed to have no sense at all 
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of loneliness or of earthly trouble in 
the importance of the moment and 
the gravity of play. Before her sat 
three little dolls, arranged according 
to their rank, cleverly posted in 
chairs of sand. The one in the 
middle was “Patty Green,” the 
other two strange imitations fash- 
ioned by young Watkin’s knife. 
Each was urging her claim to shells, 
which the mistress was dispensing 
fairly, and with good advice to each, 
then laughing at herself and thei, 
and trying to teach them a nursery- 
song, which broke down from for- 
getfulness. And all the while her 
quick bright face, and the cris 

grain of her attitudes, and the jerk. 
of her thick short curls, were enough 
to make any one say, ‘What a 
queer little soul!” Therefore it is 
not to be surprised at that Colonel 
Lougher could not make her out, or 
that while he was feeling about for 
his eyeglass of best crystal, his. 
sister was (as behoves a female) 
rasher to express opinion. For she 
had lost a little girl, and sometimes 


grieved about it still. 
‘““What a queer little, dear little 


thing, Henry! I never saw such a 
child. Where can she have drop- 
ped from? Did you see any car- 
riage come after us? It is useless to 
tell me that she can belong to any 
of the people about here. Look at 
her forehead, and look at her man- 
ners, and how she touches every- 
thing! Now did you see that? 
What a wonderful child! Every 
movement is grace and delicacy. 
Oh you pretty darling!” 

Her ladyship could wait no 
longer for the Colonel’s opinion 
(which he was inclined to think of 
ere he should come out with it), 
and she ran down the sand-hill al- 
most faster than became her dignity. 
But if she had been surprised be- 
fore, how was she astonished now 
at Bardie’s reception of her? 

‘Don’e tush, Knee tushy paw, 
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see voo pay. All ’e dollies is yae 
good; just going to dinny, and ’e 
mustn’t ’poil their appeties.” 

And the little atom arose and 
moved Lady Bluett’s skirt out of 
her magic circle. And then, having 
saved her children, she stood scarcely 
up to the lady’s knee, and looked at 
her as much as to ask, “‘ Are you of 
the quality?” And being well sat- 
isfied on that point, she made what 
the lady declared to be the most 
elegant curtsy she ever had seen. 

Meanwhile the Colonel was com- 
ing up, in a dignified manner, and 
leisurely, perceiving no cause to 
rush through rushes, and knowing 
that his sister was often too quick. 
This had happened several times in 
the matter of beggars and people on 
crutches, and skin-collectors, and 
suchlike, who cannot always be 
kept out of the way of ladies; and 
his worship the Colonel had been 
compelled to endeavour to put a 
stop to it. Therefore (as the best 
man in the world cannot in reason 
be expected to be in a moment 
abreast with the sallies of even the 
best womankind, but likes to see to 
the bottom of it) the Colonel came 
up crustily. 

“Eleanor, can you not see that 
the child does not wish for your in- 
terference? Her brothers and sisters 
are sure to be here from Kenfig 
most likely, or at any rate some of 
her relations, and busy perhaps with 
our basket.” 

““No,” said the child, looking up 
at him, “I’se got no ‘lations now; 
aH gone ayae; but all come back 
de-morrow day.” 

“Why, Henry, what are we 
thinking of? This must be the 
poor little girl that was wrecked. 
-And I wanted you so to come down 
and see her; but you refused on 
account of her being under the eare 
of Farmer Thomas.” 

““No, my dear, not exactly that, 
‘but on account of the trouble in the 
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house, I did not like to appear to 
meddle.” 

“Whatever your reason was,” 
answered the lady, ‘‘no doubt you 
were quite right; but now I must 
know more of this poor little thing. 
Come and have some dinner with us, 
my darling; [ am sure you must be 
hungry. Don’t be afraid of the 
Colonel. He loves little children 
when they are good.” 

But poor Bardie hung down her 
head and was shy, which never hap- 
pened to her with me or any of the 
common people; she seemed to 
know, as if by instinct, that she 
was now in the company of her 
equals. Lady Bluett, however, was 
used to children, and very soon set 
her quite at ease by inviting her 
dolls, and coaxing them, and listen- 
ing to their histories, and all the 
other little turns that unlock the 
hearts of innocence. So it came 
to pass that the castaway dined in 
good society for the first time since 
her great misfortune. Here she be- 
haved so prettily, and I might say 
elegantly, that Colonel Lougher (who 
was of all men the most thoroughly 
just and upright) felt himself bound 
to confess his error in taking her for 
a Kenfig nobody. Now, as it hap- 
pened to be his birthday, the lady 
had ordered Mr. Crumpy, the butler, 
to get a bottle of the choicest wine, 
and put it into the hamper without 
saying anything to the Colonel, so 
that she might drink his health, and 
persuade him to do himself the like 
good turn. Having done this, she 
gave the child a drop in the bottom 
of her own wine-glass, which the 
little one tossed off most fluently, 
and with a sigh of contentment 
said— 

‘““T’se not had a dop of that yiney- 
piney ever since—sompfin.” 

“ Why what wine do you call it, 
my little dear?’ the Colonel asked, 
being much amused with her air of 
understanding it. 
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‘‘Toesn’t a know ?” she replied, 
with some pity; “‘nat’s hot I calls 
a dop of good Sam Paine.” 

“Give her some more,” said the 
Colonel; “upon my word she de- 
serves it. Eleanor, you were right 
about her; she is a wonderful little 
thing.” 

All the afternoon they kept her 
with them, being more and more 
delighted with her, as she began to 
explain her opinions; and Watty, 
who came to look after her, was 
sent home with a shilling in his 
pocket. And some of the above I 
learned from him, and some from Mr. 
Crumpy (who was a very great friend 
of mine), and a part from little Bar- 
die, and the rest even from her good 
ladyship, except what trifles I add 
myself, being gifted with power of 
seeing things that happen in my 
absence. 

This power has been in my 
family for upwards of a thousand 
years, coming out and forming 
great bards sometimes, and at other 
times great story-tellers. Therefore 
let no one find any fault or doubt 
any single thing I tell them con- 
cerning some people who happen 
just now to be five or six shelves 
in the world above me, for I have 
seen a great deal of the very highest 
society when I cleaned my Earl's 
pumps and epaulettes, and waited 
upon him at breakfast; and I know 
well how those great people talk, not 
from observation only, but by aid of 
my own fellow-feeling for them, 
which, perhaps, owes its power of 
insight not to my own sagacity only, 
but to my ancestors’ lofty positions, 
as poets to royal families. Now 
although I may have mentioned 
this to the man of the Press— 
whose hat appeared to have under- 
gone Press experience—I have 
otherwise kept it quite out of 
sight, because every writer should 
hold himself entirely round the cor- 
ner, and discover his hand, but not 
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his face, to as many as kindly en- 
courage him. Of late, however, it 
has been said—not by people of our 
own parish, who have seen and heard 
me at the well and elsewhere, but by 
persons with no more right than 
power to form opinions—that I can- 
not fail of breaking down when I 
come to describe great people. To 
these my answer is quite conclusive.’ 
From my long connection with 
royalty, lasting over a thousand 
years, I need not hesitate to de- 
scribe the Prince of Wales himself ; 
and inasmuch as His Royal High- 
ness is not of pure ancient British 
descent, I verily doubt whether he 
could manage to better my humble 
style to my liking. 

Enough of that. I felt doubts at 
beginning, but I find myself stronger 
as I get on. You may rely upon me 
now to leave the question to your 
own intelligence. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating; and if any 
one fears that I cannot cook it, I 
only beg him to wait and see. 

Lady Bluett was taken so much 
with my Bardie, and the Colonel 
the same—though he tried at first 
to keep it under—that nothing ex- 
cept their own warm kindness stopped 
them from making off with her. ‘The 
lady had vowed that she would do 
so, for it would be so much for the 
little soul’s good; and of course, so 
far as legality went, the Chief-Jus- 
tice of the neighbourhood had more 
right to her than a common rough 
farmer. But Watty came down, 
being sent by Moxy, after he went 
home with that shilling, and must 
needs make show of it. He came. 
down shyly, from habit of nature, to 
the black eyebrows of the tide, where 
the Colonel and Bardie were hold- 
ing grand play, with the top of the 
spring running up to them. She 
was flying at the wink of eve 
wave, and trying to push him bac 
into it; and he was laughing with 
all his heart at her spry ways and 
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audacity, and the quickness of her 
smiles and frowns, and the whole 
ef her nature one whirl of play, 
till he thought nothing more of 
his coat-tails. 

“What do you want here, boy ?” 
the Colonel asked, being not best 
pleased that a man of his standing 
should be caught in the middle of 
such antics. 

Watkin opened his great blue 
eyes, and opened his mouth as 
well, but could not get steerage- 
way on his tongue, being a boy of 
great reverence. 

“Little fellow, what are you 
cecme for?’ with these words he 
smiled on the boy, and was vexed 
with himself for frightening him. 

“Oh sir, oh sir, if you please, sir, 
mother says as Miss Delushy must 
come home to bed, sir.” 

“E go ayay now, ’e bad Yatkin! 
I ‘ants more pay with my dear Col- 
onel Yucca.” 

“T am not at all sure,” said the 
Colonel, laughing, ‘‘ that I shall not 
put her into my car, and drive away 
with her, Watkin.” : 

“You may go home, my good boy, 
and tell your mother that we have 
taken this poor little dear to Candle- 
ston.” This, of course, was Lady 
Bluett. 
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You should have seen Watkin’s 
face, they told me, when I came to 
hear of it. Betwixt his terror of 
giving offence, and his ignorance 
how to express his meaning, and 
the sorrow he felt on his mother’s 
account, and perhaps his own pain 
also, not a word had he to say, but 
made a grope after the baby’s hands. 
Then the little child ran up to him, 
and flung both arms around his leg, 
and showed the stanchness of her 
breed. Could any one, even of six 
years old, better enter into it? 

“T yoves Yatkin. Yatkin is aye 
good and kind. And I yoves poor 
Moky. I ’ont go ayay till my dear 
papa and my dear mamma comes 
for me.” 

Lady Bluett, being quick and soft, 
could not keep her tears from start- 
ing; and the Colonel said, “ It must 
be so. We might have done a great 
wrong, my dear. Consider all”— 


and here he whispered out of Wat- 
kin’s hearing, and the lady nodded 


sadly, having known what trouble 
is. But the last words he spoke 
bravely, ‘‘God has sent her for a 
comfort where he saw that it was 
needed. We must not give way to 
a passing fancy against a deep afilic- 
tion; only we will keep our eyes 
upon this little orphan darling.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—SOUND INVESTMENTS. 


The spring-tides led me to Sker 
the next day, and being full early 
for the ebb, I went in to see what 
the Colonel had done. For if he 
should happen to take up the child, 
she would pass out of my hands 
altogether, which might of course 
be a serious injury, as well as a very 
great hardship. For of Moxy’s 
claim I-had little fear, if it came 
to a question of title, inasmuch as 
I had made her sign a document 
prepared and copied by myself, 
learly declaring my prior right in 


virtue of rescue and _ providential 
ordinance. But as against Colonel 
Lougher, I durst not think of assert- 
ing my claims, even if the law were 
with me; and not only so; but I 
felt all along that the matter was 
not one for money to heal, but a 
question of the deepest feelings. 
And now the way in which Moxy 
came out, while Bardie was making 
much of me (who always saw every- 
thing first, of course) and the style 
of her meddling in between us, led 
me to know that a man has no 
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chance to be up to the tricks of a 
female. For the dialogue going on 
between us was of the very simplest 
nature, as you may judge by the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘“‘Hy’se a been so long, old Davy, 
afore 'a come to see poor Bardie ?” 

“ Because, my pretty dear, I have 
been forced to work, all day long 
almost.” 

“‘Hasn’t ’a had no time to pay 

“No, my dear, not a moment to 
play. Work, work, work! Money, 
money, money! Till old Davy is 
quite worn out.” 

I may have put horns to the 
truth in this. But at any rate not 
very long ones. And the child 
began to ponder it. 

“T tell ’a, old Davy, ’hot to do. 
Susan say to me one day, kite yell, 
I amember, ickle Bardie made of 
money! Does’a sink so?” 

“T think you are made of gold, 
you beauty; and of diamonds and 
the Revelations.” 

“Aye yell! Then I tell ’a "hot 
todo. Take poor Bardie to markiss, 
old Davy; and e’ get a great big 
money for her.” 

She must have seen some famous 
market ; for acting everything as 
she did (by means of working face, 
arms, and legs), she put herself up 
like a fowl in a basket, and spread 
herself, making the most of her 
breast, and limping her neck, as the 
dead chickens do. Before I could 
begin to laugh, Moxy was upon us. 

“Dyo! Why for you come 
again ? 
like this. Put down Delushy, di- 
rectly moment. No fish she is for 
you to catch, When you might 
have had her, here you left her 
through the face of everything. 
And now, because great Evan's 
staff is cloven, by the will of God, 
who takes not advantage of him? 
I thought you would have known 
better, Dyo. And this little one, 
that he dotes upon——” 


9” 
i 
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“Tt is enough,” I answered, with 
a dignity which is natural to me, 
when females wound my feelings; 
“* Madame Thomas, it is enough. I 
will quit your premises.” With 
these words, I turned away, and 
never looked over my shoulder 
even, though the little one screamed 
after me; until I felt Watty hard 
under my stern, and like a kedge- 
anchor dragging. Therefore, I let 
them apologise; till my desire was 
to forgive them. And after they 
brought forth proper things, I de- 
nied all evil will, and did my best 
to accomplish it. 

Mrs. Thomas returning slowly to 
her ancient style with me, as I re- 
laxed my dignity, said that now the 
little maid was getting more at 
home with them. Mr. Thomas, 
after what had happened in the 
neighbourhood—this was the death 
of her five sons—felt naturally low 
of spirit; and it was good for him 
to have a lively child around him. 
He did not seem quite what he 
was. And nothing brought him to 
himself so much as to watch this 
shadow of life; although she was 
still afraid of him. 

Every word of this was clear to 
me. It meant ten times what it 
expressed. Because our common 
people have a “heighth of kind- 
ness,” some would say, and some a 
“depth of superstition,” such as 
leads them delicately to slope off 
their meaning. But in my blunt 
and sailor fashion, I said that black 
Evan must, I feared, be growing 
rather shaky. I had better have 
kept this opinion quiet; for Moxy 
bestowed on me such a gaze of pity 
mingled with contempt, that know- 
ing what sort of a man he had been, 
I felt all abroad about everything. 
All I could say to myself was this, 
that the only woman of superior 
mind I ever had the Juck to come 
across, and carefully keep clear of, 
had taken good care not to have a 
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husband, supposing there had been 
the occasion. And I think I made 
mention of her before; because she 
had been thrice disappointed; and 
all she said was true almost. 

However, Sker-house might say 
just what it pleased, whiie I had 
my written document, and “ Delu- 
shy” herself (as they stupidly called 
her by corruption of Andalusia) was 
not inclined to abandon me. And 
now she made them as jealous as 
could be, for she clung to me fast 
with one hand, while she spread the 
beautiful tiny fingers of the other to 
Moxy, as much as to say, ‘‘ Inter- 
rupt me not; I have such a lot of 
things to tell old Davy.” 

And so she had without any 
mistake: and the vast importance 
of each matter lost nothing for want 
of emphasis. Patty Green had pass- 
ed through a multitude of most sur- 
prising adventures, some of them 
even transcending her larceny of my 
sugar. Watty had covered himself 


with glory, and above all little 


“Dutch,” the sheep-dog, was now 
become a most benevolent and pro- 
tecting power. 

“Hots ’a think, old Davy ? 
Patty Geen been yecked, she has.” 

***Vecked!’ I don’t know what 
that is, my dear.” 

“Ness, I said ‘ yecked,’ old 
Davy ; yecked down nare, same as 
Bardie was.” 

It was clear that she now had 
taken up with the story which 
everybody told; and she seem- 
ed rather proud of having been 
wrecked. 

“* And Patty,” she went on, quite 
out of breath; “Patty ’poiled all 
her boofely cothes: such a mess ’e 
never see a’most! And poor Patty 
go to ’e back pithole, till ’e boofely 
Dush yun all into ’e yater.” 

“Oh, and Dutch pulled her out 
again, did she ?” 

“Ness, and her head come kite 
out of her neck. But Yatty put ’e 
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guepot on, and make it much bet- 
ter than ever a’most.” 

“Now, Delushy, what a child 
you are!” cried Mrs. Thomas, 
proudly ; “you never told Mr. Lle- 
wellyn that you ran into the sea 
yourself, to save your doll; and 
drownded you must have been, but 
for our Watkin.” 

“Bardie ’poil her cothes,” she 
said, looking rather shy about it: 
‘“‘Bardie’s cothes not boofely now, 
not same as they used to be.” 

But if she regretted her change 
of apparel, she had ceased by this 
time, Moxy said, to fret much for 
her father and mother. For Wat- 
kin, or some one, had inspired her 
with a most comforting idea—to 
wit, that her parents had plaeed 
her there for the purpose of grow- 
ing faster; and that when she had 
done her best to mee their wishes 
in this respect, they would suddenly 
come to express their pride and 
pleasure at her magnitude. Little 
brother also would appear in state, 
and so would Susan, and find it 
needful to ascend the dairy-stool to 
measure her. As at present her 
curly head was scarcely up to the 
mark of that stool, the duty of 
making a timely start in this grand 
business of growing became at once 
self-evident. To be “a geat big 
gal” was her chief ambition; inas- 
much as ‘“’hen Ise a geat big gal, 
mama and papa be so peased, and 
say "hot a good gal ’e is, Bardie, to 
do as I tell ’a!” 

Often when her heart was heavy 
in the loneliness of that house, and 
the loss of all she loved, and with 
dirty things around her, the smile 
would come back to her thoughtful 
eyes, and she would open her mouth 
again for the coarse but wholesome 
food, which was to make a “ big gal” 
of her. Believing herself now well 
embarked toward this desired mag- 
nitude, she had long been making 
ready for- the joy it would secure. 
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“E come and see, Old Davy. I 
sow ’a sompfin,” she whispered to 
me, when she thought the others 
were not looking, so I gave a wink 
to Moxy Thomas, whose misbeha- 
viour I had overlooked, and humour- 
ing the child, I let her lead me to 
her sacred spot. 

This was in an unused passage, 
with the end door nailed to jambs, 
and black oak-pannelling along it, 
and a floor of lias stone. None in 
the house durst enter it except this 
little creature; at least unless there 
were three or four to hearten one 
another, and a strong sun shining. 
The Abbot’s Walk was its proper 
name; because a certain Abbot of 
Neath, who had made too much stir 
among the monks, received (as we 
say) his quietus there during a winter 
excursion; and in spite of all the 
masses said, could not keep his soul 
at rest. Therefore his soul came up 
and down; and that is worse than a 
dozen spirits; for the soul can groan, 
but the spirit is silent. 

Into this dark lonely passage I was 
led by a little body, too newly inha- 
bited by spirit to be at all afraid of it. 
And she came to a cupboard door, 
and tugged, and made a face as usual, 
when the button was hard to move. 
But as for allowing me to help her, 
—not a bit of it, if you please. 
With many grunts and jerks of 
breath, at last she fetched it out- 
ward, having made me promise first 
not to touch, however grand and 
tempting might be the scene ‘ dis- 
closed to me. 

What do you think was there 
collected, and arranged in such a 
system that no bee could equal it? 
Why, every bit of everything that 
every one who loved her (which 
amounts to everybody) ever had 
bestowed upon her, for her own 
sweet use and pleasure, since. ashore 
» She came to us. Nota lollipop was 
sucked, not a bit of “taffy” tasted, 
not a plaything had been used, but 
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just enough to prove it; all were 
set in portions four, two of which 
were doubled-sized of what the other 
two were. Nearly half these things 
had come, I am almost sure, from 
Newton; and among the choicest 
treasures which were stored in scol- 
lop shells, I descried one of my own 
buttons which I had honestly given 
her, because two eyelets had run to- 
gether ; item, a bowl of an unsmoked 
pipe (which had snapped in my 
hand one evening); item, as sure as 
I am alive, every bit of the sugar 
which the Dolly had taken from out 
my locker. 

Times there are when a hardy man, 
at sense of things (however childish), 
which have left their fibre in him, 
finds himself or loses self, in a sud- 
den softness. So it almost was with ° 
me (though the bait on my hooks 
all the time was drying), and for no 
better reason than the hopeless hopes 
of avery young child, I knew what 
all her storehouse meant before she 
began to tell me. And her excite- 
ment while she told me scarcely left 
her breath to speak. 

“Nat for papa, with ’e kean pipe 
to ’moke, and ’nat for mamma with 
’e boofely bucken for her coke, and 
‘nat for my dear ickle bother, be- 
cause it just fit in between his teeth, 
and ’nis with ’e ’ooking-gass for 
Susan, because she do her hair all 
day yong. ” 

She held up the little bit of tin, 
and mimicked Susan’s self-adorn- 
ment, making such a comic face, and 
looking so conceited, that I felt as if 
I should know her Susan anywhere 
in a hundred of women, if only she 
should turn up so. And I began to 
smile a little; and she took it up 
tenfold. 

“@E make me yaff so, I do decare, 
’e silly old Davy; I doesn’t know 
*hat to do a’most. But ’e mustn’t 
tell anyvody.” 

This I promised, and so went 
a-fishing, wondering what in the 
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world would become of the queerest 
fish I had ever caught, as well as 
the highest-flavoured one. It now 
seemed a toss-up whether or not 
something or other might turn up, 
in the course of one’s life, about her. 
At any rate she was doing well, with 
her very bright spirits to help her, 
and even Black Evan, so broken 
down as not to be hard upon any 
one. And as things fell out to take 
me from her, without any warning, 
upon the whole it was for the best 
to find the last sight comfortable. 

And a man of my power must not 
always be poking after babies, even 
the best that were ever born. Tush, 
what says King David, who was a 
great-grandfather of mine; less dis- 
tant than Llewellyn Harper, but as 
much respected; in spite of his 
trying to contribute Jewish blood to 
the lot of us in some of his rasher 
moments ? But ancestor though we 
acknowledge him (when our neigh- 
bourhood has a revival), I will not 
be carried away by his fame to copy, 
so much as to harken him. 

The autumn now grew fast upon 
us, and the beach was shifting; 
and neither room nor time remained 
for preaching under the sandhills, 
even if any one could be found with 
courage to sit under them. And as 
the nights turned cold and damp, 
everybody grumbled much; which 
was just and right enough, in bal- 
ance of their former grumbling at 
the summer drought and heat. And 
it was mainly this desire not to be 
behind my neighbours in the com- 
fort and the company of grumbling 
and exchanging grumbles, which 
involved me in a course of action 
highly lowering to my rank and 
position in society, but without 
which I could never have been’ en- 
abled to tell this story. And yet 
before entering on that subject, 
everybody will want to know how 
I discharged my important and even 
arduous duties as trustee through Sir 
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Philip’s munificence for both those 
little children. In the first place, | 
felt that my position was strictly 
confidential, and that it would be a 
breach of trust to disclose to any 
person (especially in a loquacious 
village) a matter so purely of private 
discretion. Three parties there were 
to be considered, and only three, 
whatever point of view one chose to 
take of it. The first of these was 
Sir Philip, the second the two chil- 
dren, and the third of course myself. 
To the first my duty was gratitude 
(which I felt and emitted abundant- 
ly), to the second both zeal and in- 
tegrity; and for myself there was 
one course only (to which I am na- 
turally addicted), namely, a lofty 
self-denial. This duty to myself I 
discharged at once, by forming a 
stern resolution not to charge either 
of those children so much as a single 
farthing for taking care of her pro- 
perty until she was twenty-one years 
of age. Then as regards the second 
point, I displayed my zeal immedi- 
ately, by falling upon Bunny soon 
after daylight, and giving her a small- 
tooth-combing to begin with, till 
the skin of her hair was as bright 
as a prawn; after which, without 
any heed whatever of roars, or even 
kicks, I took a piece of holy-stone, 
and after a rinsing of soda upon her, 
I cleaned down her planking to such 
a degree that our admiral might 
have inspected her. She was clean 
enough for a captain’s daughter 
before, and dandy-trimmed more 
than need have been for a little craft 
built to be only a coaster. But now 
when her yelling had done her good, 
and her Sunday frock was shipped, 
and her black hair spanked with a 
rose-coloured ribbon, and the smiles 
flowed into her face again with the 
sense of all this smartness, Sir Philip 
himself would have thought her 
consistent with the owner of five’ 
pounds sterling. 

And as touching the money itself, 
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and the honesty rightly expected 
from me, although the suin now in 
my hands was larger than it ever 
yet had pleased the Lord to send 
me, for out and out my own, never- 
theless there was no such thing as 
leading me astray about it. And 
this was the more to my credit, be- 
cause that powerof evil, who has 
more eyes than all the angels put 
together, or, at any rate, keeps them 
wider open, he came aft, seeing how 
the wind was, and planted his hoof 
within half a plank of the tiller of 
my conscience. But I heaved him 
overboard at once, and laid my 
course with this cargo of gold, 
exactly as if it were shipper’s freight, 
under bond and covenant. Al- 
though, in downright common sense, 
having Bunny for my grandchild, [ 
also possessed beyond any doubt 
whatever belonged to Bunny; just 
as the owner of a boat owns the oars 
and rudder also. And the same 
held true, as most people would 
think, concerning Bardie’s property ; 
for if I had not saved her life, how 
could she have owned any ? 

So far, however, from dealing 
thus, I not only kept all their money 
for them, but invested it in the 
manner which seemed to be most 
or their interest. To this intent I 
procured a book for three half-pence 
(paid out of mine own pocket), 
wherein I declared a partnership, 
and established a fishing association, 
under the name, style, and descrip- 
tion of “‘ Bardie, Bunny, Llewellyn, 
& Co.” To this firm I contributed 
not only my industry and skill, but 
also nets, tackle, rods and poles, 
hooks and corks, and two kettles 
for bait, and a gridiron fit to land 
and cook with; also several well- 
proven pipes, and a perfectly sound 
tobacco-box. Every one of these 
items and many others, I entered 
in the ledger of partnership; and 


Mother Jones, being strange to much 
writing, recorded her mark at the 
bottom of it (one stroke with one 
hand, and one with the other), be- 
lieving it to be my testament, with 
an Amen coming after it. 

But knowing what the tricks of for- 
tune are, and creditors so unreason- 
able, I thought it much better to keep 
my boat outside of the association. 
If the firm liked, they might hire it, 
and have credit until distribution- 
day, which I fixed for the first day 
of every three months. My partners 
had nothing to provide, except just 
an anchor, a mast, anda lug-sail, a 
new net or two, because mine were 
wearing, and one or two other trifles 
perhaps, scarcely worth describing. 
For after all, who could be hard 
upon them, when all they contri- 
buted to the firm was fifteen pounds 
and ten shillings ? 

It was now in the power of both 
my partners to advance towards for- 
tune; to permit very littie delay 
before they insisted on trebling their 
capital ; and so reinvest it in the 
firm ; ard hence at the age of twenty- 
one, be fit to marry magistrates. 
And I made every preparation to 
carry their shares of the profits over. 
Nevertheless, things do not always 
follow the line of the very best and 
soundest calculations. The fish that 
were running up from the Mumbles, 
fast enough to wear their fins out, 
all of a sudden left off altogether, as 
if they had heard of the association. 
Not even a twopenny glass of grog 
did I ever take out of our capital, 
nor a night of the week did [I lie 
a-bed, when the lines required at- 
tendance. However, when fish are 
entirely absent, the very best fisher- 
men in the world cannot manage 
to create them ; and therefore our 
partnership saw the wisdom of 
declaring no dividends for the first 
quarter. 
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CHAPTER XXV.—A LONG 


It is an irksome task for a man 
who has always stood upon his posi- 
tion, and justified the unjversal 
esteem and respect of the neigh- 
bourhood, to have to recount his 
own falling off, and loss of proper 
station, without being able to render 
for it any cause or reason, except 
indeed his own great folly, with for- 
tune too ready to second it. How- 
ever, as every downfall has a slope 
which leads towards it, so in my 
case small downhills led treacher- 
ously to the precipice. In the first 
place, the dog-fish and the sting-rays 
(which alone came into the nets of 
our new association) set me swearing 
very hard; which, of course, was a 
trifling thing, and must have be- 
fallen St. Peter himself, whose char- 
acter I can well understand. But 
what was wrong in me was this, 
that after it went on for a fortnight, 
and not even a conger turned up, [ 
became proud of my swearing with 
practice, instead of praying to be 
forgiven, which I always feel done 
to me, if desired. For my power 
of words began to please me—which 
was a bait of the devil, no doubt— 
as every tide I felt more and more 
that married life had not deprived 
me of my gift of language; or at 
any rate, that widowership had re- 
stored my vigour promptly. 

After this, being a little exhausted, 
for two days and two nights I 
smoked pipes. Not in any mood 
soever unfit for a Christian; quite 
the contrary, and quite ready to sub- 
mit to any discipline; being ordered 
also ‘to lay by, and expect a sign 
from heaven. And at this time 
came several preachers; although I 
had very little for them, and was 
grieved to disappoint their remem- 
brance of the ham that my wife 
used to keep in cut. And in so 
many words I said that now I was 
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bound to the Church by a contract 
of a shilling a-week, and if the 

waited long enough, they might 
hear the clock strike—something, 
This, combined with a crab whose 
substance had relapsed to water, and 
the sign of nothing in my locker ex- 
cept a pint of peppermint, induced 
these excellent pastors to go; and 
if they shook off (as they declared) 
the dirt of their feet at me, it must 
have been much to their benefit. 
This trifle, however, heaped up my 
grievance, although I thought scorn 
to think of it; and on the back of 
it there came another wrong far 
more serious. Tidings, to wit, of a 
wretched warrant being likely to 
issue against me from that low ty- 
rant, Anthony Stew, on a thoroughly 
lying information by one of his own 
gamekeepers. It was true enough 
that I went through his wood, with 
a couple of sailors from Porthcawl; 
by no means with any desire to 
harm, but to see if his game was 
healthy. Few things occur that 
exalt the mind more than natural 
history; and if a man dare not go 
into a wood, how can he be ex- 
pected to improve his knowledge ? 
The other men’ perhaps employed 
their means to obtain a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the struc- 
ture and methods of various crea- 
tures, going on two legs, or going 
on four; but as for myself, not so 
much as a gun did any one see in 
my hands that day. 

At first I thought of standing it out 
on the strength of all my glory ; but 
knowing what testimony is, when it 
gets into the mouths of gamekeepers, 
and feeling my honour concerned, 
to say nothing of the other fellows 
(who were off to sea), also cherish- 
ing much experience of the way 
Stew handled me, upon the whole 
I had half a mind to let the neigh- 
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bourhood and the county learn to 
feel the want of me. 

Also what Joe Jenkins said per- 
haps had some effect on me. This 
was a young fellow of great zeal, 
newly appointed to Zoar Chapel, 
instead of the steady Nathaniel 
Edwards, who had been caught 
sheep-stealing ; and inasmuch as the 
chapel stood at the western end of 
the village, next door to the “ Wel- 
come to’ Town, my Lads,” all the 
maids of Newton ran mightily to 
his doctrine. For he happened to 
bea smart young fellow, and it was 
largely put abroad that an uncle 
of his had a butter-shop, without 
any children, and bringing in four 
pounds a-week, sat Chepstow. 

There is scarcely a day of my life on 
which I do not receive a lesson: and 
the difference betwixt me and a fool is 
that I receive, and he scornsit. And 
a finer lesson I have rarely had than 
for letting Joe Jenkins into my well- 
conducted cottage, for no better rea- 
son than that the ‘“ Welcome to 
Town ” was out of beer. I ought to 
have known much better, of course, 
with a fellow too young to shave 
himself, and myself a good hearty 
despiser of schism, and above all 
having such a fine connection with 
the Church of England. But that 
fellow had such a tongue—they‘said 
it must have come out of the butter. 
I gave hjm a glass of my choicest 
rum, when all he deserved was a 
larruping. And I nearly lost the 
church-clock through it. 

When I heard of this serious con- 
sequence, I began to call to mind, 
too late, what the chaplain of the 
Spitfire — 32-gun razy — always 
used to say to us; and a finer fellow 
to stand to his guns, whenever it 
came to close quarters, I never saw 
before or since. ‘Go down, parson, 
go down,” we said; “sir, this is no 
place for your cloth.” ‘ Sneaking 
schismatics may skulk,” he answered, 
with the powder-mop in his hand; 


for we had impressed a Methody, 
who bolted below at exceeding long 
range; “but if my cloth is out of 
its place, Pll fight the devil naked.” 
This won over to the side of the 
Church every man of our crew that 
was gifted with any perception of 
reasoning. 

However, I never shall get on if 
I tell all the fine things I have seen- 
Only I must set forth how I came 
to disgrace myself so deeply that I 
could not hope for years and years 
to enjoy the luxury of despising so . 
much as a lighterman again. The 
folk of our parish could hardly be- 
lieve it; and were it to be done in 
any way consistent with my story, 
I would not put it on paper now. 
But here it is. Make the worst of 
it. You will find me redeem it 
afterwards. The famous David 
Llewellyn, of His Majesty’s Royal 
Navy, took a berth in a trading- 
schooner, called the “Rose of 
Devon !” 

After such a fall as this, if I 
happen to speak below my mark, or 
not describe the gentry well, every- 
body must excuse me: for I went so 
low in my own esteem, that I could 
not have knocked even Anthony 
Stew’s under-keeper down! I was 
making notes, here and there, al- 
ready, concerning the matters at 
Sker House, and the delicate say- 
ings of Bardie, not with any view 
to a story perfect and clear as this 
is, but for my own satisfaction in 
case of anything worth going on 
with. And but for this fore- 
thought, you could not have learned 
both her sayings and doings so 
bright as above. And now being 
taken away from it, I tried to find 
some one with wit’ enough to carry 
it on in my absence. In a populous 
neighbourhood this might have 
been ; but the only man near us who 
had the conceit to try to carry it on 
a bit, fell into such a condition of 
mind that his own wife did not 
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know him. But in spite of the 
open state of his head, he held on 
very stoutly, trying to keep himself 
up to the mark with ale, and even 
hollands ; until it pleased God that 
his second child should fall into the 
chicken-pox ; and then all the neigh- 
bours spoke up so much—on ac- 
count of his being a tailor—that it 
came to one thing or the other. 
Either he must give up his trade, 
and let his apprentice have it—to 
think of which was worse than gall 
and wormwood to his wife—or else 
ne must give up all meddling with 
pen and ink and the patterns of 
chicken-pox. How could he hesi- 
tate, when he knew that the very 
worst tailor can make in a day as 
much as the best writer can in a 
month ? 

Upon the whole I was pleased 
with this; for I never could bear 
that rogue of a snip, any more 
than he could put up with me for 
making my own clothes and Bunny’s. 
I challenged him once on a button- 
hole, for I was his master without a 
thimble. And for this ninth part 
of a man to think of taking up my 
pen! 

The name of our schooner, or 
rather ketch—for she was no more 
than that (to tell truth), though 
I wished her to be called a 
“ schooner”—was, as I said, the 
“ Rose of Devon,” and the name of 
her captain was “ Fuzzy.” Nota bad 
man, I do believe, but one who al- 
most drove me wicked, because 
I never could make him out. A 
tender and compassionate interest 
in the affairs of everybody, whom it 
pleases Providence that we should 
even hear of, has been (since our 
ancestors baffled the Flood, without 
consulting Noah) one of the most 
distinct and noblest national traits 
of Welshmen. Pious also; for if 
the Lord had not meant us to in- 
quire, He never would have sent us 
all those fellow-creatures to arouse 


unallayed disquietude. But this 
man ‘‘ Fuzzy,” as every one called 
him, although his true name was 


“Bethel Jose,” seemed to be sent 


from Devonshire for the mere pur- 
pose of distracting us. Concerning 
the other two “ stone-captains ” (as 
we call those skippers who come for 
limestone, and steal it from Colonel 
Lougher’s rocks), we knew as much 
as would keep us going whenever 
their names were mentioned ; but 
as to Fuzzy, though this was the 
third year of his trading over, there 
was not a woman in Newton who 
knew whether he had a wife or 
not! And the public eagerness over 
this subject grew as the question 
deepened; until there were seven 
of our best young women ready to 
marry him, at risk of bigamy, to 
find out the matter and to make it 
known. 

Therefore, of course, he rose more 
and more in public esteem; voyage 
after voyage ; and I became jealous, 
perhaps, of his fame, and resolved 
to expose its hollow basis, as com- 
pared with that of mine. Accord- 
ingly, when it came to pass that my 
glory, though still in its prime, was 
imperilled by that Irish Stew’s pro- 
ceedings—for he must have been 
Irish by origin—having my choice 
(as a matter of course) among the 
three stone-captains, I chose that 
very hard stone to crack ; and every 
one all through the village rejoiced, 
though bitterly grieved to lose me, 
and dreading the price there would 
be for fish, with that extortionate 
Sandy Macraw left alone to create a 
monopoly. There was not a man 
in all Newton that feared to lay 
half-a-crown to a sixpence that I 
brought back the whole of old Fuzzy’s 
concerns: but the women, having 
tried Skipper Jose with everything 
they could think of, and not under- 
standing the odds of betting, were 
ready to lay a crooked sixpence on 
Fuzzy, whenever they had one. 
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To begin with, he caught me on 
the hop; at a moment of rumours 
and serious warnings, and thoroughly 
pure indignation on my part. At 
the moment, I said (and he made 
me sign) that I was prepared to 
ship with him. After which he 
held me fast, and frightened me 
with the land-crabs, and gave me 
no chance to get out of his jaws. I 
tried to make him laugh with some 
of the many jokes and stories, which 
everybody knows of mine, and likes 
them for long acquaintance’ sake. 
However, not one of them moved 
him so much as to fetch one squirt 
of tobacco-juice. This alone enabled 
him to take a strong lead over me. 
Every time that he was bound to 
laugh, according to human nature, 
and yet had neither a wag in his 
nose, nor a pucker upon his counte- 
nance, nor even so much as a gleam 
in his eye, so many times I felt in 
my heart that this man was the wise 
man, and that laughter is a folly. 
And I had to bottle down the 
laughs (which always rise inside 
of me, whenever my joke has the 
cream on it) until I could find some 
other fellow fit to understand me; 
because I knew that my jokes were 
ood. 

When I found no means of 
backing out from that degrading 
contract, my very first thought was 
to do strict justice to cur associa- 
tion, and atone for the loss of my 
services to it. Therefore, in case of 
anything undesirable befalling me— 
in short, if I should be ordered aloft 
with no leave to come down again— 
there I made my will, and left my 
property to establish credit, for a 
new start among them. Chairs and 
tables, knives and forks, iron spoons, 
brought into the family by my wife’s 
grandfather, several pairs of duds of 
my own, and sundry poles, as before 
described, also nets to a good ex- 
tent—though some had gone under 
usury—bait-kettles, I forget how 
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many, and even my character in a 
silk bag ; item, a great many sundry 
things of almost equal value; the 
whole of which I bravely put into 
my will, and left them. And know-, 
ing that the proper thing is to sub- 
scribe a codicil, therein I placed a 
set of delf, and after that my bless- 
ing. Kighteenpence I was com- 
pelled to pay for this pious docu- 
ment to a man who had been turned 
out of the law because he charged 
too little. And a better shilling- 
and-sixpence worth of sense, with 
heads and tails to it, his lordship the 
Bishop of Llandaff will own that he 
never set seal upon; unless I make 
another one. Only I felt it just to 
leave my boat entire to Bardie. 
Having done my duty thus, F 
found a bracing strength upon me to 
go through with everything. No man 
should know how much I felt my 
violent degradation from being cap- 
tain of a gun, to have to tread mer- 
cantile boards! Things have changed 
since then so much, through the 
parsimony of Government, that our 
very best sailors now tail off into 
the Merchant service. But it was 
not so, when I was young; and even 
when I was turned of fifty, we de- 
spised the traders. Even the largest 
of their vessels, of four or as much 
as five hundred tons, we royal tars 
regarded always as so many dust- 
bins with three of the clothes-props 
hoisted. And now, as I looked in 
the glass, I beheld no more than the 
mate of a fifty-ton ketch, for a thirty- 
mile voyage out of Newton bay! 
However, I had lived long enough 
then to be taught one simple thing. 
Whatever happens, one may descry 
(merely by using manly aspect) 
dawning glimpses of that light 
which the will of God intended to 
be joy for all of us; but so scattered 
now and vapoured by our own mis- 
doings, still it will come home some 
time, and then we call it ‘‘ comfort.” 
Accordingly, though so deeply 
2x 
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fallen in my own regard, I did not 
find. that people thought so very 
much the less of me, Nay, some of 
them. even drove me wild, by talk- 
ing of my “rise in life,” as if I had 
been a pure nobody! But on the 
whole we learned my value, when I 
‘was going away from us. For all 
the village was stirred up with de- 
sire to see the last of me. My well- 
known narfatives at the well would 
be missed all through the autumn ; 
and those who had dared to call 
them “lies,” were the foremost to 
feel the lack of them. Especially 
the children cried ‘Old Davy go- 
ing to be drownded! No more 
stories at the well!” Until I vowed 
to be back almost before they could 
fill their pitchers. 

These things having proved to me, 
in spite of inordinate modesty, that 
I had a certain value, I made the 
very best of it; and let everybody 
know how much I wished to say 
“Good-bye” to them, although so 
short of money. From “ Felix 
Farley” I had received no less than 
seven-and-tenpence-—for saving the 
drowned black people—under ini- 
tials “‘ D. L.” at the office ; accruing 
to a great extent from domestic fe- 
male servants. Some of these craved 
my candid opinion as to accepting 
the humble addresses of coloured 
gentlemen in good livery, and 
whether it made so much difference. 
And now I thought that Newton 
might have a mark of esteem pre- 
pared for me. 

But though they failed to*think 
of that—purely from want of 
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experience—everything else was 
done that could be done for a 
man who had no money, by his 
neighbours who had less; and six- 
pence never entered twice into the 
thoughts of any one. Richard 
Matthews, the pilot, promised to 
mind the church clock for me, with- 
out even handling my salary.’ As 
for Bunny, glorification is the short- 
est word I know. A young man, 
who had never paid his bill, put her 
into two-inch ribbon; from the Bap- 
tist preacher’s shop. Also a pair of 
shoes upon her, which had _ right 
and left to them, although not 
marked by nature. And upon the 
front of her bosom, lace that made 
me think of smuggling; and such 
as that young man never could have 
expected to get booked to hin, if 
he had felt himself to be more than 
a month converted. 

Moreover, instead of Mother 
Jones (who was very well in her 
way, to be sure), the foremost folk 
in all the village, and even Master 
Charles Morgan himself, carpenter 
and churchwarden, were beginning 
to vie, one with the other, in desire 
to entertain her, without any word 
of her five-pound note. In short, 
many kind things were said and 
done ; enough to make any unbash- 
ful man desire to represent them. 
But I, for my part, was quite over- 
come, and delivered my speech with 
such power of doubt concerning my 
own worthiness, that they had to 
send back to the inn three times, 
before they could properly say 
** Good-bye.” 











